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^ Preface to the First Edition, 



FTIHE present worls; is intended to form paxt of a complete 
-■- edition of St Paul's Epistles. which, if my plan is ever car- 
ried out, will be prefaced by a general introduction and arranged 
in chronological order. To such an arrangement the half-title 
of the present work refers, assigning this epistle to the second 
chronological group and placing it third in this group in accord- 
ance with the view maintained in the introduction. Meanwhile, 
should this design be delayed or abandoned, the present com- 
mentary will form a whole in itself. 

The general plan and execution of the work will commend 
or condemn themselves : but a few words may be added on one 
or two points which require explanation. 

It is no longer necessary, I trust, to offer any apology for 
laying aside the received text. When so much conscientious 
labour has been expended on textual criticism, it would be un- 
pardonable in an editor to acquiesce in readings which for the 
most part are recommended neither by intrinsic fitness nor by 
the sanction of antiquity. But the attempt to construct an in- 
dependent text in preference to adopting the recension of some 
weU known editor needs more justification. If I had pursued 
the latter course, I should certainly have selected either Bentley 
or Lachmann. These two critics were thorough masters of their 
craft, bringing to their task extensive knowledge and keen 
insight. But Bentley's text* was constructed out of veryimperfect 

^ His text of this Epistle is given in Bentldi CHticn Sacra^ p. 94 sq., edited 
by the Rev. A. A. Ellis. 

δ 
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materials^ and Lachmann only professed to give results which 
were approximate and tentative. Of the services of Tischendorf 
in collecting and publishing materials it is impossible to speak 
too highly, but his actual text is the least important and least 
satisfactory part of his work. Dr Tregelles, to whom we owe the 
best recension of the Gospels, has not yet reached the Epistles of 
St PauP. But apart from the diflBculty of choosing a fit guide, 
there is always some awkwardness in writing notes to another's 
text, and the sacrifice of independent judgment is in itself an 
evil ; nor will it be considered unseemly presumption in a far 
inferior workman, if with better tools he hopes in some respects 
to improve upon his model. Moreover I was encouraged by the 
promise of assistance from my friends the Rev. B. F. Westcott 
and the Rev. F. J. A. Hort, who are engaged iii a joint recen- 
sion of the Greek Testament and have revised the text of this* 
epistle for my use. Though I have ventured to diflfer from them 
in some passages and hold myself finally responsible in all, I 
am greatly indebted to them for their aid. 

The authorities for the various readings are not given except 
in a few passages, where the variations are important enough to 
form the subject of a detached note. They may be obtained 
from Tischendorf or any of the well known critical editions. 
Here and there, where the text may be considered fairly doubtful, 
I have either offered an alternative reading below or enclosed a 
word possibly interpolated in brackets; but these are for the most 
part unimportant and do not materially afiect the sense. 

In the explanatory notes such interpretations only are dis- 
cussed as seemed at all events possibly right, or are generally 
received, or possess some historical interest. By confining my- 
self to these, I wished to secure more space for matters of greater 
importance. For the same reason, in cases of disputed inter- 
pretations the authorities ranged on either side are not given, 
except where, as in the case of the fathers, some interest attaches 
to individual opinions. Nor again have I generally quoted the 

^ The part oontaiuiug the Epistle to the Galatians has since appeared 
(T869). 
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authorities for the views adopted or for the illustrations and 
references incorporated in my notes, when these are to be found 
in previous commentaries or in any common hook of reference. 
I have sometimes however departed from this rule for a special 
reason, as for instance where it was best to give the exact 
words of a previous writer. 

As the plan of this work thus excludes special acknowledg- 
ments in the notes, I am anxious to state generally my obliga- 
tions to others. 

What I owe to the fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries 
will appear very plainly in the notes and in the appendix on 
the patristic commentators- After these, my obligations are 
greatest to English and German writers of the last few years. 
The period from the fifth century to the Reformation was an 
entire blank as regards any progress made in the interpretation 
of this epistle. And from that time to the present century, 
though single commentators of great merit have appeared at 
intervals, Calvin for instance in the sixteenth century, Grotius 
in the seventeenth, and Bengel in the eighteenth, there has 
been no such marked development of interpretational criticism 
as we have seen in our own time. The value of Luther's work 
stands apart from and in some respects higher than its merits as 
a commentary. 

To more recent critics therefore I am chiefly indebted. Among 
my own countrymen I wish to acknowledge my obligations 
chiefly to Professor Jowett who has made the habits of thought 
in the apostolic age his special study, and to Bishop EUicott 
who has subjected the Apostle's language to a minute and careful 
scrutiny. Besides these I have consulted with advantage the 
portions relating to this epistle in the general commentaries of 
Dean Alford and Dr Wordsworth. Among German writers I am 
indebted especially to the tact and scholarship of Meyer and to 
the conscientious labours of Wieseler. Ewald i& always instruc- 
tive ; but my acknowledgments are due more to the History of 
this truly great biblical scholar than to his edition of St Paul's 
Epistles. Roman Catholic theology is well represented in the 
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devout and intelligent commentary of Windischmann : and the 
Tubingen school has fomished an able and learned expositor in 
Hilgenfeld. I have found both these commentators useful though 
in a widely different way. Besides the writers already mentioned 
I have constantly consulted Winer, Olshausen, De Wette, and 
Schott; and to all of these, to the first especially, I am in- 
debted. 

I need scarcely add that my obligations to these various 
writers differ widely in kind. Nor wiU it be necessary to guard 
against the inference that the extent of these obligations is a 
measure of my general agreement with the opinions of the 
writers. He who succeeds signally in one branch of biblical 
criticism or interpretation will often fail as signally in another. 
I do not feel called upon to point out what seem to me to be the 
faults of writers to whom I am most largely indebted, and I have 
certainly no wish to blunt the edge of my acknowledgments by 
doing so. 

Besides commentaries, great use has been made of the common 
aids to the study of the language of the Greek Testament. The 
works to which I am most indebted in matters of grammar will 
appear from the frequent references in the notes. The third 
English edition of Winer (Edinburgh, 1861) has been used. I 
have also availed myself constantly of the well known collections 
of illustrative parallels by Wetstein, Schottgen, Grinfield, and 
others ; of indices to the later classical writers and earlier fathers; 
of the Concordances to the Septuagint and New Testament; and 
of the more important Greek Lexicons, especially Hase and Din- 
dorfs edition of Stephanus. 

My thanks are due for valuable suggestions and corrections to 
the Eev. F. J, A. Hort, late Fellow of Trinity College, and to 
W. A. Wright, Esq. Librarian of Trinity College; and also to 
other personal friends who have kindly assisted me in correcting 
the proof-sheets. 

Though I have taken pains to be accurate, experience gained 
in the progress of the work has made me keenly alive to a con- 
stant liability to error; and Ishall therefore esteem any corrections 
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as a favour. I should wish moreover to adopt the language of 
a wise theologian^ whose tone and temper I would gladly take 
for my model, and to * claim a right to retract any opinion which 
improvement in reasoning and knowledge may at any time show 
me is groundless' (Hey's Lectures on ihe Articles). 

WhUe it has been my object to make this commentary gene- 
rally complete, I have paid special attention to everything relating 
to St Paul's personal history and his intercourse with the Apo- 
stles and Church of the Circumcision• It is this feature in the 
Epistle to the Galatians which has given it an overwhelming 
interest in recent theological controversy. Though circumstances 
' have for the moment concentrated the attention of Englishmen 
on the Old Testament Scriptures, the questions which have been 
raised on this Epistle are intrinsically far more important, because 
they touch the vital parts of Christianity. If the primitive 
Gospel was, as some have represented it, merely one of many 
phases of Judaism, if those cherished beUefs which have been 
the life and light of many generations were afterthoughts, pro- 
gressive accretions, having no foundation in the Person and 
Teaching of Christ, then indeed St Paul's preaching was vain 
and our faith is vain also. I feel very confident that the histo- 
rical views of the Tubingen school are too extravagant to obtain 
any wide or lasting hold over the minds of men. But even in 
extreme cases mere denunciation may be unjust and is certainly 
unavailing. Moreover, for our own sakes we should try and dis- 
cover the element of truth which underlies even the greatest 
exaggerations of able men, and correct our impressions thereby. 
' A number there are,' says Hooker, * who think they cannot 
admire, as they ought, the power of the Word of God, if in 
things divine they should attribute any force to man's reason.' 
The circumstances which called forth this remark contrast 
strangely with the main controversies of the present day; but the 
caution is equally needed. The abnegation of reason is not the 
evidence of faith but the confession of despair. Reason and 
reverence are natural allies, though untoward circumstances may 
sometimes interpose and divorce them. 
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Any one who has attempted to comment on St Paul's Epi- 
stles must feel on laying down his task how far he has fallen 
short even of his own poor ideal Luther himself expresses his 
shame that his ' so barren and simple commentaries should be set 
forth upon so worthy an Apostle and elect vessel of God/ Yet 
no man had a higher claim to a heaiing on such a subject; for no 
man was better fitted by the sympathy of like experiences to 
appreciate the character and teaching of St Paul. One who 
possesses no such qualifications is entitled to feel and to express 
stm deeper misgivings. 

Tbinity Gollboe, 

February i8, 1865. 
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THE GALATIAN PEOPLK 



TT7HEN St Paul carried the Gospel into Galatia, lie was The Gala• 
* * thrown for the first time among an alien people diflfering ^^ ^^^ 
widely in character and habits from the surrounding nations. 
A race whose home was in the far west, they had been 
torn from their parent rook by some great social convulsion^ 
and after drifting over wide tracts of country, had settled down 
at length on a strange soil in the very heart of Asia Minon 
Without attempting here to establish the Celtic affinities of 
this boulder people by the fossil remains of its language and 
institutions, or to trace the path of its migration by the scores 
imprinted on its passage across the continent of Europe, it wiU 
yet be useful, by way of introduction to St Paul's Epistle, to 
sketch as briefly as possible its previous history and actual 
condition. There is a certain distinctness of feature in the 
portrait which the Apostle has left of his Galatian converts. It 
is clear at once that he is dealing with a type of character 
strongly contrasted for instance with the vicious refinements 
of the dissolute and polished Corinthians, perhaps the truest 
surviving representatives of ancient Greece, or again with 
the dreamy speculative mysticism which disfigured the half- 
oriental Churches of Ephesus and Oolossse, We may expect 
to have light thrown upon the broad features of national 
character which thus confront us, by the circumstances of the 
descent and previous history of the race, while at the same 
time such a sketch will prepare the way for the solution 

GAX, I 
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of some questions of interest, which start up in connexion with 
this epistle. 
The The great subdivision of the human family which at the 

CeitiB, Ga- d^wn of European history occupied a large portion of the 
GaSi^^ continent west of the Rhine with the outlying islands, and 
which modem philologers have agreed to call Celtic, was known 
to the classical writers of antiquity by three several names^ 
CelUB, GalatcB, and OalliK Of these, Celtse which is the most 
ancient, being found in the earliest Greek historians Hecataeus 
and Herodotus", was probably introduced into the Greek 
language by the colonists of Marseilles', who were first brought 
in contact with this race. The term Galatae is of late intro- 
duction, occurring first in TimsBus, a writer of the third cen- 
tury B.C.* This latter form was generally adopted by the 
Greeks when their knowledge was extended by more direct 
and frequent intercourse with these barbarians, whether in 
their earlier home in the west or in their later settlement in. 
Asia Minor. Either it was intended as a more exact repre- 
sentation of the same barbarian sound, or, as seems more pro- 
bable, the two are diverging but closely-allied forms of the 
same word, derived by the Greeks from different branches of 
the Celtic race with which at different times they came in con- 
tact*. On the other hand, the Eomans generally designated 



^ On these terms see Diefenbach 
Celtica ii, p. 6 sq., Ukert Geogr, der 
Griech «. Bdm* Th. ii. Abth. a. p. 183 
sq., Zeass die Deutschen u, die Nachr 
harstdmme p. 6 sq. , Thierry Histoire des 
Gaulois I. p. α 8. 

^ Heoat. Fragm, 19, αϊ, 22, ecL MUl- 
ler; Herod, ii. 33, iv. 49. Both forms 
KeXroi and EArat occur. 

' Diod. V. 34, quoted in note 5. 

* TimsBus Fragm, 37, ed. MUller. 
Pausanias says (i. 3, 5) o^fk Si irore av- 
Τού$ κα\€ΐσθαί VaKdras έξ€ν1κη0'€'' Κβλ- 
τοί yap κατά re σφαί rb άρχαΧον κοΧ 
irapd rots dXXoif ώνομάξοντο. See also 
the passages in Diefenbach Celt. n. p. 8. 

^ This seems the most probable in- 



ference from the confused notices in 
ancient writers. The most important 
passage is Diod. y. 39, τούί yap hvkp 
M<uraa}da» κατοικοΰνταί i» τφ μΛσοτγάφ 
καΐ τούί vapd rat "AXirets Irt bk τούί ivl 
τ4.δ€ Tutv ϋυρηραΐων όρων KeXrods 6vo- 
μΛζουσί' root 3' υπέρ ταύτψ τη% KeX- 
ηκηί els τά vpis νότορ peuopra μέρη, 
Tapd τ€ τόν ώκ€αρό» καΙτό^Έίρκύριορόροί 
καθιδρυμένουί καΐ vapras τούί έζψ μέχρι 
rijs ΣκυθίΜ, VaXdrat irpoffayopeuovai 
χ.τ.λ. See also Strabo iv. p. 189, and 
other passages cited in Ukert 11. i, 
p. 197 sq., Diefenbach Celt, il p. 10 
sq. At all events it seems certain that 
the Gauls in the neighbourhood of Mar- 
«eilles called themselves Celtce. 
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^this people Galli. Whether this word exhibits the same root 
as Celtae and Galatae, omitting however the Celtic suffix^ or 
whether some other account of its origin is more probable, it 
is needless to enquire. The term Galli is sometimes adopted Usage of 
by later Greek writers, but, as a general rule, until some time Boman 
after the Christian era they prefer Galatas, whether speaking ^^*®'"' 
of the people of Gaul properly so called or of the Ajsiatic 
colony*. The Eomans in turn sometimes borrow Galatsd from 



^ See ZeusB Oramm. Celt, p. 758. 

' Owing to the bearing of this fact, 
'which has not been sufficiently noticed, 
on such passages as a Tim. iv. 10, 1 
have thought it worth while to collect 
the following particulars, (i) Before the 
.Christian era, and for two centuries 
afterwards, the form Galatia (QalataB) is 
almost universaUy used byGreek writers 
to the exclusion of Gallia (Galli), when 
they do not employ Celtice (Celtee). It 
occurs on the Monumentum Ancyranum 
(Boeckh Corp. Irucr. iii. pp. 89, 90) 
erected by Augustus in the capital of 
Asiatic Gaul, where to avoid confusion 
the other form would naturally have 
been preferred, if it had been in use. It 
is current inPolybius, Diodorus, Strabo, 
Josephus, Plutarch, Appian, Pausanias, 
and Dion Cassius. It appears also in 
Athen. p. 333 n, Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 
p. 359 (potter), and Origen c. CeU, p. 
335 B. Even ^llan (Nat, An. xvii. 19, 
referring however to an earlier writer) 
when speaking of the Asiatic people is 
obliged to distinguish them as VaKdrat 
rods έωούί. On the other hand St Basil 
{Op, I. p. 18, Gamier) describes the 
European Gauls as τούί itrrepiovs PoXeC- 
ras Kud KcXroi^s. In Boeckh C, I. no* 
9764 Asiatic country is caUed μικρί^ 
Γαλατία, 'Little GauL* (a) The first in- 
stance of Gallia (Galli) which I have 
found in any Greek author is in Epicte- 
tus (or rather Arrian),JDMeert. ii. 90, 17, 
ώσημ τούί Γάλλοι)} 4 fMvla καΧ 6 ohot 
(probably not before Λ.3>. loo). It occurs 



indeed in the present text of Diosoorides 
(i. 92, άττό Γαλλ/αί καΐ ΨυρρψίΛί)^ per- 
haps an earlier writer, but the reading 
is suspicious, since immediately after- 
wards he has άτ3 Γαλατία; τψ irpbi 
rati "Αλτεσικ. Later transcribers were 
sorely tempted to substitute the form 
with which they were most familiar, ad 
is done in 2 Tim. iv. 10 in several mss. 
See below, p. 3 1 , note i. The substitu- 
tion is so natural that it is sometimes 
erroneously made where the eastern 
country is plainly meant : e.g. Pseudo- 
Doroth. Chron, Pasch. 11. p. 136, ed. 
Bind. The form Γαλλ/α occurs again in 
the Ep. of the Churches of Yienne and 
Lyons (Euseb. v. i) a.d. 177, and in 
Theophil. adAutol. ii. 32 τάί καΚουβίέραί 
Γαλλία;. It is also common in Herodian• 
(3) In the 4th and 5th centuries the 
form * Gallia ' had to a very great extent 
displaced Galatia. See Agathem. ii. 4f 
P• 37» τωνΤαΚΚιω» As irp&repop TaXarlas 
iXeyoVf and Theod. Mops, on 2 Tim. iv. 
10, rds yOv καλονμέΡΜ Γαλλία;* οΰτως 
yap (i.e. Γαλατίαν) αύτάί irapfes ixaXow 
ol ΊταΚαιοΙ, Accordingly Athanasius 
[Apol. c. Arian. § i, pp. 97, 98) in the 
same passage uses Γαλατία of Asiatic 
Gaul, Γαλλίαι of the European pro- 
vinces. At a much earlier date than this 
Galen says (xiv. p. 80, Euhn), καΚοΰσι 
yoOy αύτούί fi^iot μέρ TaXdras hioi di 
Γάλλοι^, συρησθ4στ€ρορ Si τό rlop KtKtiaP 
ίρομα^ but he must be referring in the 
first two classes to the usage of the 
Greek and Bomon writers respectively* 

1—2 
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the Greeks, but when they do so it is applied exclusively to 
the Celts of Asia Minor, that is, to the Galatians in the modem 
sense of the term. The word Celtae still remains in common 
use side by side with the Galatae of the Greek and Galli of 
the Roman writers, being employed in some cases as coextensive 
with these, and in others to denote a particular branch of the 
Celtic race^. 
Celtic mi- The rare and fitful glimpses which we obtain of the Celtic 
peoples in the early twilight of history reveal the same restless, 
fickle temperament, so familiar to us in St Paul's epistle. They 
appear in a ferment of busy turmoil and ceaseless migration». 
They are already in possession of considerable tracts of country 
to the south and east of their proper limits. They have over- 
flowed the barrier of the Alps and poured into Northern Italy. 
They have crossed the Rhine and established themselves here 
a,nd there in that vague and ill-defined region known to the 
ancients as the Hercynian forest and on the banks of the 
Danube. It is possible that some of these were fragments 
sundered from the original mass of the Celtic people, and 
dropped on the way as they migrated westward from the com- 
mon home of the Aryan races in central Asia : but more pro- 
bable and more in accordance with tradition is the view that, 
their course being obstructed by the ocean, they had retraced 
their steps and turned towards the east again. At all events. 

See similar notices in Strabo iv. p. 195, * e.g. in Ccesar BeU. Gall, i. i. The 
Appian. Bell, Hisp, § 1. The form Γα- whole subject is yeiy obscure owing to 
ΧατΙα of tiUropean Gaul still continued the confused and irreconcileable state- 
to be used occasionally, when Γαλλ/α ments of ancient authorities. The ac- 
had usurped its place. It is found for count in the text howeverwill, I beUeve, 
instance in Julian Epist, Ixxiii, and in be found generally true. 
Libanius frequently : comp. Gureton * For the migrations of the Celts see 
Corp, Ign. p. 35 1. Ammianus (xv. 9) can thewell-known work of Thierry ITwtoire 
stiUsay, 'Qalatas dictos, itaenimGal- des Gaulois (4th ed. 1857), or Oontzen 
los sermo Grsecus appellat.* Even later Wanderungen derKelten (Leipz. 1861). 
writers^ >;7ho use Γαλλ£α< of the Boman They are considered more in theirphilo- 
provinced of Gaul, nevertheless seem to logical aspect in Diefenbach's Celticaf 
prefer ΤαΚατΙα when speaking of the and in Prichard's Celtic Nations edited 
western country as a whole, e.g. Joann. by Latham. The article * Galli' by 
Lydus Ostent, pp. 52, 54 (Wachsmuth), Baumstark in Paul/s Real-EncyclopcL- 
Bieiool, Synecd, app. p. 313 (Parthey). die is a careful abstract of aU that 
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as history emerges into broad daylight, the tide of Celtic 
migration is seen rolling ever eastward. In the beginning of Saoldng of 
the fourth century a lateral wave sweeps over the ItaUan b.o. 390. 
peninsulaj, deluging Rome herself and obliterating the land- 
marks of her earlier history• Three or four generations later 
another wave of the advancing tide, again diverted southward, 
pours into Macedonia and Thessaly, for a time carrying every- 
thing before it. The fatal repulse from Delphi, invested Attack on 
by Greek patriotism with a halo of legendary glory, termi- b.o. «79. 
nated the Celtic invasion of Greece. 

The Gaulish settlement in Asia Minor is directly connected 
with this invasion \ A considerable force had detached them- Tlie Qsjua 
selves from the main body, refusing to take part in the ex- Minor, 
pedition. Afterwards reinforced by a remnant of the repidsed 
army they advanced imder the command of the chiefs 
Leonnorius ap.d Lutarius, and forcing their way through Thrace 
arrived at the coast of the Hellespont. They did not long 
remain here, but gladly availing themselves of the first means 
of transport that came to hand, crossed over to the opposite 
shores, whose fertility held out a rich promise of booty. Thence 
they overran the greater part of Asia Minor. They laid the 
whole continent west of Taurus under tribute, and even the 



relates to the eubjeot. See also Le Bas 
Asie Mineure (Fans, 1863). 

^ The chief authorities for the history 
of the Asiatic Qanls are Polybins v. 77, 
78, 1 1 i,xxii.i6 — 34,L•iγy xxxviii. 12 sq., 
Strabo siL p. 566 sq., Memnon (Qeogr, 
Min, ed. MtQler, iii. p. 535 sq.), Justin 
ZXY. 2 sq., Arrian Syr. 42, Fausanias i. 
4. 5 . See other references in Dief enbach 
Oelu XL p. 250. It formed the main sub- 
ject of several works no longer extant, 
the most important of which was the 
ΤαΚατίκά of Eratosthenesinforty books. 
The monograph of Wemsdorff, De Be* 
puhlica Galatarum (Noremb. 1743), to 
whioh all later writers are largely in* 
debted, is a storehonse of facts relating 
to early Qalatian history. See also 



Bobion Hiatoire des GauloU d^ Orient 
(1866). The existing monuments of 
Galatia are described by Texier, Asie 
Mineure ( 1 839 — 1 849) , i. p. 1 63 sq. An 
article in the JRevue des Deux Mondes 
(1841), lY.p. 574, by thesamewriter,con- 
tains an account of the actual condition 
of this country with a summary of its 
history ancient and modem. See also 
his smaller book, Asie Mineure (1862), 
p. 453 sqq. More recent is the impor- 
tant work Exploration Archeologique 
de la Oalatie et de la Bithynie etc. by 
Ferrot and Guillaume. The account 
of the MonuTnentum Ancyranum in this 
work is very complete and illustrated 
by numerous plates. The ancient his« 
tory of Galatia is also given at length» 
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Limits of 
Galatia. 



Syrian kings, it is said, were forced to submit to these humi- 
liating terms \ Alternately the scourge and the allies of 
each Asiatic prince in succession, as passion or interest dictated, 
they for a time indulged their predatory instincts unchecked. 
At length vengeance overtook them. A series of disasters, cul- 
minating in a total defeat inflicted by the Pergamene prince 
Attains the First, effectually curbed their power and insolence*. 
By these .successiΛ'^e checks they were compressed within 
comparatively narrow limits in the interior of Asia Minor. 
The country to which they were thus confined, the Galatia of 
history, is a broad strip of land over two hundred miles in 
length, stretching from north-east to south-west. It was par- 
celled out among the three tribes, of which the invading Gauls 
were composed, in the following way. The Trocmi occupied 
the easternmost portion, bordering on Cappadocia and Pontus, 
with Tavium or Tavia as their chief town. The Tolistobogii, 
who were situated to the west on the frontier of Bithynia and 
Phrygia Epictetus, fixed upon -the aiicient Pessinus for their 
capital. The Tectosages settled in the centre between the 
other two tribes, adopting Ancyra as their seat of government, 
regarded also as the metropolis of the whole of Galatia*. 

But though their power was greatly crippled by these 

r^thO '^^^ disasters, the Gauls still continued to play an important part 

Bomanfl, in the feuds of the Asiatic princes. It was while engaged in 

these mercenary services that they first came into collision 

with the terrible might of Rome. A body of Galatian troops 

fighting on the side of Antiochus at the battle of Magnesia 

attracted the notice of the Romans, and firom that moment 

their doom was sealed. A single campaign of the Consul 

B.C. 189. Manlius sufficed for the entire subjugation of Galatia. 



Qalatia 



1 Livy xxxviii. 16. 

' The chronology is somewhat uncer- 
tain. See Niebuhr Kl, SchrifU p. 286. 
The date given is an approximation. 

' So Strabo xii. p. 567, Pliny H, N. 
T. 42, in accordance with ancient au- 
thorities generally and confirmed by the 



inscriptions, Boeckh iii. noe. 4010, 40 1 1 , 
4085. Memnon is therefore in error 
(c. 19), when he assigns the chief towns 
difterently. The names of the three 
tribes are variously written (see Gontzen, 
p. 241), but the orthography adopted 
in the text is the best supported. 
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From that time forward tliey lived as peaceably as their 
restless spirit allowed them under Eoman patronage. Nd 
humiliating conditions however were imposed upon them. 
They were permitted to retain their independence, and con- 
tinued to be governed by their own princes. The conquerors 
even granted accessions of territory from time to time to those 
Galatian sovereigns who had been faithful to their allegiance. 
It was not the policy of the Eomans to crush a race which had 
acted and might still act as a powerful check on its neigh- 
bours, thus preserving the balance of power or rather of weak- 
ness among the peoples of Asia Minor. At length, after more becomes a 
than a century and a half of native rule, on the death of b!^o.^!^' 
Amyntas one of their princes, Galatia was formed by Augustus^ 
into a Broman province. 

The limits of the province are not unimportant in their 
bearing on some questions relating to the early history of the 
Gospel. It corresponded roughly to the kingdom of Amyntas, Extent of 
though some districts of the latter were assigned to a dif- ProTinceT 
ferent government. Thus Galatia, as a Roman province, would 
include, besides the country properly so called, Lycaonia, 
Isauria, the south-eastern district of Phrygia, and a portion 
of Pisidia\ Lycaonia is especially mentioned as Tjelonging to 
it, and there is evidence that the cities of Derbe and Lystra 
in particular' were included within its boundaries. When the 



^ The extent of the Mngdom of 
Amyntas may be gathered from the 
following passages : Strabo zii. p. 568, 
Dion Cass. xlix. 32 (Lycaonia), Strabo 
xii. p. 569 (Isauria), p. 571 (Pisidia), 
p. 577 (part of Phrygia), xiv. p. 671 
(Cilicia Tracheia), Dion Cass. xlix. 32 
(part of Pamphylia). See Becker "RQm, 
Alterth. ni. i. p. 155, Cellarius Not. 
Orb. Ant. 11. p. 182. Of the formation 
of the Boman proTince Strabo says, 
xii. p. 567, νυν δ* ^χονσι * "Ρωμαίοι καΐ 
ταύτψ [την Γαλατ/αΐ'] καΧ την ύπό τφ 
^λμύντφ 'γενομένην iraerav els μίαν συνα^ 
r^ay ovT€S έιταρχίορ, and similarly p. 569. 



This sweeping statement however must 
be qualified. See Dion Cass. liii. 26, 
του δ' ^Αμύντου τ€\€υτήσαιη•ο$ ου tois 
ναισίν αύτοΰ τ^ν αρχήν ένέτρ^φεν, άλλ' 
eli την ύνήκοον iaijyaye* κάί οΰτω καΖ 
ij ΤαΧατΙα μ€τα rijs Αυκαονίαί ^Ρωμοίον 
άρχοντα ίσχβ• τα hk χωρία τα 4κ ttjs 
ΤΙαμφυΚίαί vpoTepov τφ *Αμύντ^ vpoffve- 
μηθέντα τφ Ιδίψ νομψ άν€δόθη, Oilicia 
Tracheia was also separated and as- 
signed to Arohelaus, Strabo xiv. p. 671. 
On the subject generally see Perrot de 
Gal. Prov. Rom. Paris 1867. 

* The Lystreni are included by Pliny 
among the Galatian peoples, H. N. τ. 
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province was formed, the three chief towns of Galatia proper, 
Ajicyra, Pessinus, and Tavium, took the name of Sebaste or 
Augusta, being distinguished from each other by the surnames 
of the respective tribes to which they belonged*. 
Ambigui- Thus when the writers of the Boman period, St Paul and 
^^g St Luke for instance, speak of Galatia, the question arises 
whether they refer to the comparatively limited area of Ga- 
latia proper, or to the more extensive Boman province. The 
former is the popular usage of the term, while the latter has a 
more formal and official character. 
Other ele- Attention has hitherto been directed solely to the barbarian 
Se Gala- settlers in this region. These however did not form by Any 
J^^P^P^" means the whole population of the district. The Galatians, 
whom Manlius subdued by the arms of Bome, and St Paul by 
the sword of the Spirit, were a very mixed race. The substra- 
tum of society consisted of the original inhabitants of the in- 
Phiy- vaded country, chiefly Phrygians, of whose language not much 
^^®• is known, but whose strongly marked religious system has a 
prominent place in ancient history. The upper layer was com- 
posed of the Gaulish conquerors: while scattered in-egularly 
Greeks, through the social mass were Greek settlers, many of whom 
doubtless had followed the successors of Alexander thither and 
were already in the country when the Gauls took possession of 
it*. To the country thus peopled the Bomans, ignoring the old 
Phrygian population, gave the name of Gallograecia. At the 
time when Manlius invaded it, the victorious Gauls had not 
amalgamated with their Phrygian subjects; and the Boman 
consul on opening his campaign was met by a troop of the 
Phrygian priests of Cybele, who clad in the robes of their 
order and chanting a wild strain of prophecy declared to him 
that the goddess approved of the war, and would make him 

42. That Derbe also belonged to Ga- Alterth, in. i. p. 156. 

latia may be inferred from Strabo xii. ^ It might be inferred from the in- 

;p. 569. See Bottger Beitrage, Su^ppl, scription, Boeekh in. p. 8i, *Iov\lov 

P• 26. Xeovnpou του νρώτου των ^EXKijum, that 

1 Σεβαστή TeKToaayw, 2. Τολιοτο- the Greeks in Galatia were recognisedas 

^fiwyltavt S. Ίρόκμων^ βθθ Becker Μη, β distinct class even under the Eomana, 
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master of the coui3itry\ The great work of the Boman conquest 

was the fusion of the dominant with the conquered race — the Fnsion of 

- , Gauls and 

result chiefly, it would appear, of that natural process by which Phry- 

all minor distinctions are levelled in the presence of a superior e^*^^• 

power. From this time forward the amalgamation began, and 

it was not long before the Gauls adopted even the religion of 

their Phrygian subjects^ 

The Galatia of Manlius then was peopled by a mixed race 
of Phrygians, Gauls, and Greeks. But before St Paul visited the Bomans• 
country two new elements had been added to this already 
heterogeneous population. The establishment of the province 
must have drawn thither a considerable number of Bomans, 
not very widely spread in all probability, but gathered about 
the centres of government, either holding official positions 
themselves, or connected more or less directly with those who 
did. From the prominence of the ruling race in the Galatian 
monuments' we might even infer that the whole nation had been 
romanized. Such an impression however would ciertainly be in- 
correct. I cannot find in St Paul's epistle any distinct trace of 
^ the influence, or even of the presence, of the masters of the 
world, though the flaunting inscriptions of the Sebasteum still 
proclaim the devotion of the Galatian people to the worship of 
Augustus and Bome. 

More important is it to remark on the large influx of Jews Jew•• 
which must have invaded Galatia in the interval*. Antiochus 



1 Polyb. xxiL 20, Livy xxxviii. 18. 

' A Brogitaras is mentioned as priest 
of the mother of the gods at Fessinus; 
Cicero de Arwp. Heap. 28, pro Sext. 26. 
A Dyteatus son of Adiatorix held the 
same office in the temple of the goddess 
worshipped at Gomana, Strabo zii. p. 
558. Other instances are given in 
Thierry i. p. 411, Perrot Expl, Arch. 
p. 185. 

8 Boeokh Corp. litter, in. pp. 73 — 

115• 
^ The direct connexion of the Gala- 

tians with Jewish history is very slight. 



Li 2 Maco. yiii. 20 there is an obscnre 
aUnsion to an engagement with them in 
Babylonia. In i Maec. viu. 7. it is said 
that Jndas MaccabaBus 'heard of the 
wars of the Bomans and the brave deeds 
which they did among the Qalatians (or 
Ganls) and how they subdued them and 
laid them under tribute*: but whether 
we suppose the enumeration of the Bo- 
man triumphs to proceed in geographi- 
cal or chronological order*, the refer- 
ence is probably to the Western Gauls^ 
either chiefly or solely, since the suc- 
cesses of the Bomans in Spain aio 
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the Great had settled two thousand Jewish families in Lydia 
and Phrygia*; and even if we suppose that these settlements did 
not extend to Galatia properly so called, the Jewish colonists 
must in course of time have overflowed into a neighbouring 
country which possessed so many attractions for them. Those 
commercial instincts, which achieved a wide renown in the 
neighbouring Phoenician race, and which in the Jews themselves 
made rapid progress during the palmy days of their national 
life under Solomon, had begun to develope afresh. The innate 
energy of the race sought this new outlet, now that their national 
hopes were crushed and their political existence was well-nigh 
extinct. The country of Galatia afforded great facilities for 
commercial enterprise. With fertile plains rich in agricultiiral 
produce, with extensive pastures for flocks, with a temperate 
climate and copious rivers, it abounded in all those resources 
out of which a commerce is created'*. It was moreover conveni- 
ently situated for mercantile transactions, being traversed by a 
great high road between the East and the shores of the iEgean, 
along which caravans were constantly passing, and among its 
towns it numbered not a few which are mentioned as great centres 
of commerce*. We read especially of a considerable traffic in cloth 



mentioned in the following verse, their 
victorieB over Philip and Perseus in 
the 5th, and the defeat of Antiochns 
not till the 6th verse. The same un- 
certainty hangs over the incident in 
Joseph. Ant, xv. 7. 3, Bell. Jud, i, 2a 
3, where we read that Angustus gave 
to Herod as his body-gnard 400 Gala- 
tians (or Gkinle) who had belonged to 
Cleopatra. 

^ Joseph. Ant, xii. 3, 4. 

^ An anonymous geographer (Geogr, 
Min. Miiller, 11. p. 521) describes Gala- 
tia as *provincia optima, sibi sufficiens.* 
Other ancient writers also speak of 
the natural advantages of this country ; 
see Wemsdorfii p. 199 sq. A modem 
traveller writes as follows : * Malgr^ tant 
4e ravages et do guerres d^sastreuses, 



la Galatie, par la fertility de son sol et 
la richesse de ses produits agricoles, est 
encore ime des provinces les plus heu- 
reuses de Γ Asie Mineure. ' And again : 

* Malgr6 tons ses malheurs, la ville mo« 
deme d'Angora est une des plus pen- 
pl^es de I'Asie Mineure. EUe doit la 
prospdrit^ relative dont eUe n'a cess^ 
de jouir si son heureuse situation, \k 
nn climat admirablement sain, lb un 
sol fertile, et surtout k sesinnombrables 
troupeaux de oh^vres, etc' Texier, 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 1. c. pp. 597, 
602. 

3 Strabo, xii. p. 567, especially men- 
tions Tavium and Pessinas, describing 
the latter as i^vopeiw των ταύττ^ μ4yι•' 
στον. Livy, xxxviii. 18, calls Gordium 

* celebre et frequens emporium.' 
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goods ; but whether these were of home or foreign manufacture 
we are not expressly told\ With these attractions it is- not dif- 
ficult to explain the vast increase of the Jewish popidation in 
Galatia» and it is a significant faqt that in the generation before 
St Paid Augustus directed a decree granting especial privileges 
to the Jews to be inscribed in his temple at Ancyra^ the Qalatian 
metropolis^ doubtless because this was a principal seat of the 
dispersion in these parts of Asia Minor. Other testimony to Their in• 
the same effect is afforded by the inscriptions found in Galatia, 
which present here and there Jewish names hna symbols' 
amidst a strange confusion of Phrygian and Celtic, Boman and 
Greek. At the time of St Paul they probably boasted a large 
number of proselytes and may even have infused a beneficial 
leaven into the religion of the mass of the heathen population. 
Some accidental points of resemblance in the Mosaic ritual may 
perhaps have secured for the inspii-ed teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment a welcome which would have been denied to its lofty 
theology and pure code of morals \ 



1 Muller*s Geogr, Min. 1. o. * negotia- 
tor ploriman) vestem.' It is interest- 
ing to find that at the present day a 
veiy large trade is carried on at An- 
gora, the ancient Ancyra, in the fabric 
mannf actnred from the fine hair of the 
pecnliar breed of goats reared in the 
neighbourhood. See Hamilton Asia 
Minor J i. p. 418, Texier, 1. c. p. 602 
sq., and especially Bitterns Erdkunde 
xviii. p. 505. It is to this probably 
that the ancient geographer refers. 
. * Joseph. Antiq. xvi. 6. a. The in- 
fluence of Judaism on St Paul's con- 
verts here does not derive the same 
illustration from the statistics of the 
existing population as it does in some 
other places, Thessalonica for instance, 
where the Jews are said to form at 
least one half of the inhabitants. In 
1836 Hamilton was informed that out 
of about 1 1,000 houses in Ancyra only 
150 were Jewish, the majority of the 
population being Turks or Catholic 



Armenians, Asia Minor, i. p. 419. 

* See Boeckh Corp, Inscr, Vol. nr, 
P. zviii. In no. 4129 the name 'Ho-avor 
occurs with a symbol which Boeckh 
conjectures to be the seven-branched 
candlestick. We have also Ίωάκ^ον 
4045, Σάρβατοί 4074, Mararas 4088, 
θαδεύί 4092 . *Axl\as or Ά κΰ\α9 a name 
commonly borne by Jews in these parts 
occurs several times. It is possible 
however that some of these may be 
Christian; nor is it always easy to pro- 
noimce on the Hebrew origin of a name 
in the confusion of nations which these 
inscriptions exhibit. 

* Pausanias (vii. 17. 5) mentions that 
the people of Pessinus abstained from 
swine's flesh (^i^ ούχ άπτ6μ€νοι), a state- 
ment which has given rise to much 
discussion. See Wemsdorff p. 324 sq. 
Some have attributed this abstinence to 
Jewish influence, but the aversion to 
swine's flesh was common to several 
Eastern peoples. Instances are given 
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The Celtic Still with all this foreign admixture, it was the Celtic blood 
domi- which gave its distinctive colour to the Galatian character and 
'^^^^ separated them by so broad a line even from their near neigh- 
bours. To this cause must be attributed that marked contrast 
in religious temperament which distinguished St Paul's disciples 
in Galatia from the Christian converts of Colossae, though edu- 
cated in the same Phrygian worship and subjected to the same 
Jewish influences. The tough vitaUty of the Celtic character 
maintained itself in Asia comparatively imimpaired among 
Phrygians and Greeks, as it has done in our own islands among 
Saxons and Danes and Normans, retaining its individuality of 
type after the lapse of ages and under conditions the most 
adverse*• 
The Gala- A very striking instance of the permanence of Celtic insti- 
tain their tutions is the retention of their language by these Gauls of Asia 
^^^^^'^^ Minor, More than six centuries after their original settlement 
in this distant land, a language might be heard on the banks of 
the Sangarius and the Halys, which though slightly corrupted 
was the same in all essential respects with that spoken in the 
district watered by the Moselle and the Rhine. St Jerome, 
who had himself visited both the Gaul of the West and the 
Gaul of Asia Minor, illustrates the relation of the two forms of 
speech by the connexion existing between the language of the 
Phoenicians and their African colonies, or between the different 
dialects of Latin*. 



in Mihnan's Sist. of the Jews i. p. 177 
(srd ed.)• 

1 Modern travellers have seen, or 
imagined they saw, in the physical fea- 
tures of the modem inhabitants of Ga- 
latia traces of their Celtic origin. So 
Tezier, l.c. p. 598, 'Sans oherch^r h se 
faire illnsion, on reconnaitquelquefois, 
surtout parmi les pasteurs, des types 
qui se rapportent mervellleusement h. 
certaines races de nos provinces de 
France. On voit plus de cheveux blonds 
en Galatie qu'en aucun autre royaume 
de TAsie Mineure; les tdtes carries et 



les yeuz bleux rappellent le caractdre 
des populations de I'ouest de la France.' 
2 Hieron. in Epist ad Gal. lib. 11. 
prasf . * Qalatas exoepto sermone Graeco, 
quo omnis Oriens loquitur, propriam 
linguam eandem pene habere quam 
Treveros, nee referre si aliqua exinde 
corruperint, quum et Afri Phoenicum 
linguam nonnuUa ex parte mutaverint, 
et ipsa Latinitas et regionibus quotidie 
mutetur et tempore' (vii. P. i, p. 430, 
ed. Vallarsi). By *excepto sermone 
Graeco' he means that they spoke 
Greek in common with the rest of the 
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With the knowledge of this remarkable fact, it will not be and their 
thought idle to look for traces of the Celtic character in the esi^nti^y 
Galatians of St Paul's Epistle, for in general the character of ^«^*"8- 
a nation even outlives its language. No doubt *it had under- 
gone many changes. They were no longer that fierce hardy 
race with which Rome and Greece successively had grappled in 
a struggle of life and death. After centuries of intercourse 
with Greeks and Phrygians, with the latter especially who were 
reputed among the most effeminate and worthless of Asiatics, 
the ancient valour of the Gauls must have been largely di- 
luted. Like the Celts of Western Europe, they had gradually 
-deteriorated under the enervating influence of a premature or 
forced civilisation\ Nevertheless beneath the surface the Celtic 
character remains still the same, whether manifested in the 
rude and fiery barbarians who were crushed by the anus of 
Caesar, or the impetuous and fickle converts who call down 
the indignant rebuke of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

St PauFs language indeed will suggest many coincidences, Minor 00- 
which perhaps we may be tempted to press unduly. His denun- in st 
ciation of 'drunkenness and revellingsV falling in with the??^^^^^ 
taunts of ancient writers, will appear to point to a darling sin 
of the Celtic people*. His condemnation of the niggardly 



jSast^ cu well as Celtic, Thierry (i. p. 
415) str^gely mistakes the meaning, 
^les Galates 6taient les seuls, entre 
ions les penples Asiatiqnes, qni ne se 
eervissent point de la langne greoqne.* 
It is probable that they understood St 
Paul's epistle as well as if it had been 
-written in their original tongue. None 
of the. Galatian inscriptions are in the 
Celtic language. The people of Ancyra 
were perhaps ^ trilingues ' like the Celts 
of MarsinUes. 

1 Livy, xxxyiii 17, represents Man- 
lias as saying *^Έ% illis majoribus nos- 
tris cum hand dubiis Gallis in terra 
sua genitis res erat. Hi jam degeneres 
sunt, mixti et Gallogrsci yere, quod 
appellantur.' This language is proba* 



bly an anachronism in the mouth of 
Manlius, but it was doubtless true when 
Livy wrote and when St Paul preached. 
On the degeneracy of the Western 
Gauls, see Caesar B^ZZ. Gall, vi. 24,Tao. 
Ann. xi. 18, Agric. 11, Germ, aS. 

* Gal. V. 21. 

' Biod. Sic. y. 26 Kdrowot δέ 6ντ€$ 
καθ* ύνβρβοΜιν rhv €ΐ<τα'γ6μ€νον ύπο των 
έμτόρων οΐνορ Ακρατον έμφοροννταί καΧ 
Ζίά τ^Ρ ένιθυμίορ Χάβρφ χρώμχνοξ, τξ 
ποτφ καΙ μ€θυσθέΡΤ€5 els vwov rj μανιώ* 
Sets διαθέσ€ΐ5 τρένονται κ.τ.λ. ; Epictet• 
Dissert, ii. 20. 17» referred to in the note 
•p. 3. Compare also the jest, 'Gallop 
post hsBC dilutius esse poturos,' quoted 
from Cicero by Ammian. Marc. xy. 12, 
and the account Ammianfis himself 
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spirit with whicli they had doled out their alms, as a ' mockery 
of Qod V will remind us that the race is constantly reproached 
with its greed of wealth, so that GauUsh avarice pLed almost 
into a proverb*. His reiterated warning against strife and yaiiL- 
glory' will seem directed against a vice of the old Celtic blood 
still boiling in their veins and breaking out in fierce and rancor- 
ous self-assertion*. His very expression, ' if ye bite and devour 
one another/ will recall the angry gesticulations and menacing 
tones of this excitable people". But without laying too much 
stress on these points of resemblance which however plausible 
do not afford ground enough for a safe inference, we may con- 
fidently appeal to the broader features of the Qalatian charac*- 
ter, as they appear in this Epistle. In two important points 
especially, in the general temperament and the religious bias of 
his converts, light is shed on the language of St Paul by the 
notices of the Gauls found in classical authors. 

I. The main features of the Gaulish character are traced 
^exam^nt with great distinctness by the Roman writers. Quickness of ap- 
G id* prehension, promptitude in action, great impressibility, an eager 
craving after knowledge, this is the brighter aspect of the Celtic 
character. Inconstant and quarrelsome, treacherous in their 
dealings, incapable of sustained effort, easily disheartened by 
failure, such they appear when viewed on their darker side. It is 
curious to note the same eager inquisitive temper revealing itself 
.under widely different circumstances, at opposite limits both of 
time and space, in their early barbarism in the west and their 
worn-out civilisation in the east. The great Boman captQ.in relates 



t. Gene- 
ral tem- 



givee of the intemperance of the 

Gaule. 

; 1 Gal. Ti. 6, 7. 

s Diod. Sic. v. «7 Bptw tQp Κβλ• 

χζχνϋί. 47, oaUs the Galatiane * avidis- 
8ima rapiendi gens.* Compare Labb. 
Cone. V. 49 (ed. Colet.) έφωράθτ^σορ 
Tivks κατά τώρ ΤαΚατΰρ oXiywpovvret κ<ά 
τταμαβαΐροντα δι' αίσχροκέρδ^ίορ καΧ ψι• 
\<φγυρίααβ jc.r.X.» in the encyclical letter 



against simony, a.3>. 459. 

' Gal. y. 15, 16; comp. y. 90, αϊ, 
Ti. 3. 

^ Ammian, 1. c. * avidi jnrgiorom et 
enblatius insolescentes,* Diod. Sic. v. 
aS. 

^ Diod. Sic. y. 3t Avtikiirai S^ καΙ 
άραΤΛΤίκοΙ καΐ τ€τμα'ρ^^^'ήμένοι ύΊτάρχον• 
m, Ammian. 1. c. 'Metnendie yoces 
oomplnrimn et minaoes, placatorom 
joxta et irascentiam•' 
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how the Gauls would gather about any merchant or traveller 
who came in their way, detaining him even against his will and 
eagerly pressing him for news*. A late Greek rhetorician com- 
mends the Galatians as more keen and quicker of apprehension 
than the genuine Greeks, adding that the moment they catch 
sight of a philosopher, they cling to the skirts of his cloak, as 
the steel does to the magnet ^ It is chiefly however on the more 
forbidding features of their character that contemporary writers ^ 

dwell. Fickleness is the term used to express their tempera- 
ment'. This instability of character was the great difficulty 
against which Caesar had to contend in his dealings with the 
Gaul*. He complains that they all with scarcely an exception 
are impelled by the desire of change". Nor did they show Their 
more constancy in the discharge of their religious, than of ^ ®^®e^ 
their social obligations. The hearty zeal with which they em- 
braced the Apostle's teaching followed by their rapid apostacy 
is only an instance out of many of the reckless facility with 
which they adopted and discarded one religious system after 
another. To St Paul, who had had much bitter experience of 
hollow professions and fickle purposes, this extraordinary levity 
was yet a matter of unfeigned surprise. Ί marvel,' he says, 
* that ye are changing so quickly*.' He looked upon it as some 
strange fascination, 'Ye senseless Gauls, who did bewitch you'?' 
The language in which Koman writers speak of the martial . ..} 
courage of the Gauls, impetuous at the first onset but rapidly 
melting in the heat of the fray®, well describes the short-lived 



^ GflB8ar Bell» GaU. iv. 5. 

' Theinietins Or. xxiii. p. 299 A 
(referred to by Wetetein on Gal. i. 6) 
ol dk Sjfipes tffre &n o^eis καΐ ayxlvot 
κα2 €υμΛΘ4<ττ€ροι, τΟν tc^o» Έλλι^ι^ωι^' κοί 
τριβωι^Ιου ιταραφ^έντοί έκκρίμαιηται ev- 
θύ$ darep rrft λίθου τά ^ιδήοια• 

' BeU. GaU» ii. ι * Mobilitate et le- 
Titate animi'; oomp. Tao. Germl 29. 

^ Bell, GalL iv. 5 ' Infirmitatem Gal- 
lomm yeritns qnod «vad in eonsiliis oa- 
piendis mobiles et novie plemmque re- 
bus student, nibil his committendum 



ezistimaTii.' Comp. Motley United 
Netherlande in. p. 336, 'As has al- 
ready been depicted in these pages, 
the Celtic element had been more apt 
to receive than consistent to retain the 
generous impression which had once 
been stamped on aU the Netherlands•* 

' Ib,m. 10 *Qutmi intelligeret om* 
nes fere GaUos noTis rebus studere•' 

β Gal. i. 6. 

7 Gal. iii I *0 άρόψΌΐ TaKdrcu, rtt 
ύμ&ί ίβάσκαρβρ; 

8 Livy X. α8 'Gallorum quidem 
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prowess of these converts in the warfare of the Christian 
Church. 
«. Their 2. Equally important, in its relation to St Paul's epistle, 

t^^cies ^ *^® *yP® ^^ religious worship which seems to have pervaded 
the Celtic nations. The Gauls are described as a superstitious 
people given over to ritual observances*. Nor is it perhaps 
a mere accident that the only Asiatic Gaul of whom history 
affords more than a passing glimpse, Deiotarus the client of 
Cicero, in his extravagant devotion to augury fully bears out 
the character ascribed to the parent race*. 

The colours in which contemporary writers have painted 
paesionate the religion of the primitive Gauls are dark and terrible enough. 
iSio" -^ gross superstition, appealing to the senses and the passions 
rather than to the heart and mind, enforcing rites of unezam* 
J)led cruelty and demanding a slavish obedience to priestly 
authority, such is the picture with which we are familiar. It 
is unnecessary here to enquire how far the religious philosophy 
of the Druids involved a more spiritual creed*. The Druids 
were an exclusive caste with an esoteric doctrine, and it is with 
the popular worship that we are concerned. The point to be 
observed is that an outward material passionate religion had 
shown in grown up among the Gauls, as their own creation, answering to 
then wor- ^^^^ peculiar features of their character. Settled among the 
••^P• Phrygians they with their wonted facility adopted the religion 
of the subject people. The worship of Cybele with its wild 
ceremonial and hideous mutilations would naturally be attrac- 
tive to the Gaulish mind. Its external rites were similar 
enough in their general character to those of the primitive 
Celtic religion to commend it to a people who had found satis- 

etiam corpora intolerantiseima laboris nibne,* B$ll, GcUl τί. i6; oomp. Diod. 

atqne cestne fluere; primagne eomm Sic. y. ιγ, 

prselia plusquam Tiromm, postrema * Cicero de Div. i. 15, ii. 36, 37. 

minus quam feminanun eese.' Comp. ' The nobler aspect of the Dmidical 

Floras ii. 4. To the same effect Cesar system has been exaggerated. Seethe 

B. G. iii. 19, and Polyb. ii. 35. remarks of M. de Pressens6, TroU Pre- 

^ Caesar's words are, 'Natio est om- mien States ^ 2me Bane, i. p. 52. 
ais Qallomm admodnm dedita religio- 
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faction in the latter. And though we may suppose that the 
mystic element in the Phrygian worship, which appealed so 
powerfully to the GraBco- Asiatic, awoke no corresponding echo 
in the Gaul, still there was enough in the outward ritual with 
its passionate orgies to allure them. Then the Gospel was 
offered to them and the energy of the Apostle's preaching took and infect- 
their hearts by storm. But the old leaven still remained. The christian- 
pure and spiritual teaching of Christianity soon ceased to ^^* 
satisfy them. Their religious temperament, fostered by long 
habit, prompted them to seek a system more external and 
ritualistic*. ' Having begun in the Spirit, they would be made 
perfect in the flesh*.* Such is the language of the Apostle 
rebuking this unnatural violation of the law of progress. At 
a later period in the history of the Church we find the Gala- 
tians still hankering after new forms of Christianity in the 
same spirit of ceaseless innovation, still looking for some 
' other gospel * which might better satisfy their cravings after 
a more passionate worship. 



1 Compare the language of a modem 
bistorian describing the western race 
in a 'much later age; Motley Dutch 
Bejpitblic in. p. 26 *The stronger in- 
fusion of the Celtic element, which 



from the earliest ages had always been 
so keenly alive to the more sensuons 
and splendid manif estationB of the de- 
votional principle.' 
« GaL iii 3. 
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THE CHURCHES OF GALATIA. 



What is TN what sense do the sacred writers use the word Galatia? 

GaSSia?"^ Has it an ethnographical or a political meaning ? In other 

words, does it signify the comparatively small district occupied 

by the Gauls, Galatia properly so called, or the much larger 

territory included in the Roman province of the name ? This 

question must be answered before attempting to give an account 

of the Galatian Churches. 

Consider- Important consequences flow from the assumption that the 

ations in term covers the wider area^. In that case it will comprise not 

the Bo- only the towns of Derbe and Lystra*, but also, it would seem, 

vince. Iconium and the Pisidian Antioch ; and we shall then have in 

the narrative of St Luke' a full and detailed account of the 

founding of the Galatian Churches. Moreover the favourite 

disciple and most constant companion of the Apostle, Timotheus, 

was on this showing a Galatian*; and through him St PauFs 

communications with these Churches would be more or less 

close to the end of his life. It must be confessed too, that this 

view has much to recommend it at first sight. The Apostle's 

account of his hearty and enthusiastic welcome by the Galatians, 

as an angel of God*, will have its counterpart in the impulsive 

warmth of the barbarians at Lystra, who would have sacrificed 

to him, imagining that 'the gods had come down in the like- 

^ The warmest advocates of this view ^ See above, p. 7, note 9. 

are Bottger Beitrdge i. p. 18 sq., iii. • Acts xiiL 14 — ^xiv. «4. 

p. I sq., and Benan Saint Paul p. 51, ^ Acts xvi. i. 

etc. See more on thie subject in Colos- ^ Gal. iy. 14. 
sians p. 24 sq. 
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ness of men \* His refereoces to 'the temptations in the flesh/ 
and ' the marks of the Lord Jesus' branded on his body*, are 
then illustrated, or thought to be illustrated, by the perse- 
cutions and sufferings that 'came unto him at Antioch, at 
Iconium, at Lystra'.' Thp progress of Judaizing tendencies 
among the Galatians is then accounted for by the presence of a 
large Jewish element such as the history describes in these 
Churches of Lycaonia and Pisidia*. 

Without stopping however to sift these supposed coinci- Objections 
dences, or insisting on the chronological and historical diflScul- ^ew. 
ties which this view creates, there are many reasons which 
make it probable that the Galatia of St Paul and St Luke is 
not the Roman province of that name, but the land of the 
Gauls". By writers speaking familiarly of the scenes in which 
they had themselves taken part, the term would naturally be 
used in its popular rather than in its formal and official sensa 
It would scarcely be more strange to speak of Pesth and Pres- 
burg, of Venice and Verona, as ' the Austrian cities,' than to 
entitle the Christian brotherhoods of Derbe and Lystra, Iconium 
and Antioch, 'the Churches of Galatia.' Again, analogy is 
strongly in favour of the popular use of the term^. Mysia, 
Phrygia, Pisidia, are all ' geographical expressions ' destitute of 
any political significance ; and as they occur in the same parts 
of the narrative with Galatia^ it seems fair to infer that the 
latter is similarly used. The direct transition for instance, 
which we find from Galatia to Phrygia, is only explicable if the 
two are kindred terms, both alike being used in a popular way. 
Moreover, St Luke distinctly calls Lystra and Derbe ' cities of 



^ Acts xiv. τ I. 

* Gal. iv. 14, vi. 17. 
' 2 Tim. iii. 11. 

* Acts xiii 14, 43, 45, xiv. i, xvi. 3. 
^ On the other hand in i Peter i. i, 

where the enumeration seems to j^roceed 
by provinces, Galatia is probably used 
in its political sense. This is not un- 
natural in one who was writing from a 
distance, and perhaps had never visited 



the district. 

• The case of 'Asia' however is an 
exception. The foundation of this pro- 
vince dating very far back, its official 
name had to a great extent superseded 
the local designations of the districts 
which it comprised. Hence Asia in the 
New Testament is always Proconsular 
Asia. 

' Acts xiv. «4, xvi. 6 — 8, xviii. 23. 

2 — 2 
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LycaoniaV while he no less distinctly assigns Antioch to Pisidia*; 
a convincing proof that in the language of the day they were 
not regarded as Oalatian towns. Lastly, the expression used in 
the Acts of St Paul's visit to these parts, * the Phrygian and 
Oalatian country',' shows that the district intended was not 
Lycaonia and Pisidia, but some region which might be said 
to belong either to Phrygia or Oalatia, or the parts of each 
contiguous to the other. 
Probable It is most probable therefore that we should search for the 
ofGalaua. Churches of Oalatia within narrower limits. In the absence of 
all direct testimony, we may conjecture that it was at Ancyra, 
now the capital of the Boman province as formerly of the 
Gaulish settlement, 'the most illustrious metropolis/ as it is 
styled in formal documents*; at Pessinus, under the shadow 
of Mount Dindymus, the cradle of the worship of the great 
goddess, and one of the principal commercial towns of the dis- 
trict*; at Tavium, at once a strong fortress and a great empo- 
rium, situated at the point of convergence of several important 
roads*; perhaps also at Juliopolis, the ancient Gordium, for- 
merly the capital of Phrygia, almost equidistant from the three 
seas, and from its central position a busy mart^; at these, 
or some of these places, that St Paul founded the earliest 
' Churches of Qalatia.' The ecclesiastical geography of Galatia 
two or three centuries later is no safe guide in settling ques- 
tions relating to the apostolic age, but it is worth while to 



^ Acts xiv. 6. 

' Acts xiii. 14. 

' Acts xvi. 6. See b^ow, note 3, p. ii. 

* Boeokh Corp. Inter, no. 4015 ^ 
βούΚ^ι Kid 6 Ιίημο$ rijs \αμΊΓροτάτη$ μη. 
τροτ6\€ω$ *AyKUfHis, It is frequently 
styled the 'metropolis' in inscriptions 
and on coins. 

^ Btrabo xii. p. 567. 

^ Strabo 1. c. See Hamilton's Asia 
Minor p. 395. Perhaps however Ta- 
Yinm lay too much to the eastward of 
St Paul's route, which would take him 
more directly to the western parts of 



Galatia. 

7 Pliny τ. 42 'Caputque quondam 
ejus (i.e. Phrygise) Gordium.' Comp. 
Livy xzxviii. 18 'Haudmagnum quidem 
oppidum est, sed plusquam mediter- 
raneum, oelebre etfrequens emporium: 
tria maria pari ferme distantia inter- 
vallo habet.'- See Bitter Erdkunde 
zvni. p. 561. The identity of Gordium 
and Juliopolis however, though as- 
sumed by Bitter, Forbiger, Eiepert, 
and others, is perhaps a mistake : see 
Mordtmann in Sitztmgsber. der K&nigl. 
buyer, Ahad, i860, p. 169 sq. 
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observe that these are among the earliest episcopal sees on 
record in this country^. 

In Galatia the Gospel would find itself in conflict with two 
distinct types of worship, which then divided the allegiance 
of civilised heathendom. At Pessinus the service of Cybele, 
the most widely revered of all pagan deities, represented, 
perhaps more adequately than any other service, the genuine 
spirit of the old popular religion. At Ancyra the pile dedi- 
cated to the divinities of Augustus and Rome was one of the 
earliest and most striking embodiments of the new political 
worship which imperial statecraft had devised to secure the Sflence of 
respect of its subject peoples. We should gladly have learnt and St 
how the great Apostle advocated the cause of the truth against 
either form of error. Our curiosity however is here disappointed. 
It is strange that while we have more or less acquaintance with 
all the other important Churches of St Paul's founding, with 
Corinth and £phesus, with Fhilippi and Thessalonica, not a 
single name of a person or place, scarcely a single incident of 
any kind, connected with the Apostle's preaching in Galatia, 
should be preserved in either the history or the epistle. The 
reticence of the Apostle himself indeed may be partly accounted 
for by the circumstances. of the Galatian Church. The same 
delicacy, which has concealed from us the name of the Corinth- 
ian offender, may have led him to avoid all special allusions in 
addressing a community to which he ^vrote in a strain of the 
severest censure. Yet even the slight knowledge we do possess 
of the early Galatian Church is gathered from the Epistle, with 
scarcely any aid from the history. Can it be that the historian 
gladly drew a veil over the infancy of a Church which swerved 
so soon and so widely from the purity of the Gospel ? 

St Luke mentions two visits to Galatia, but beyond the bare Two vieite 
fact he adds nothing to our knowledge. The first occasion was 
during the Apostle's second missionary journey, probably in the 
year 51 or 52*. The second visit took place a few years later, 
perhaps in the year 54, in the course of his third missionary 

^ Le Quien Oriens ChrUt, i. p. 456 sq. ' Acts τή. 6. 
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First YiBit 
A.D. 51 or 
52. 



journey, and immediately before his long residence in Ephesus*. 
The epistle contains allusions, as will be seen, to both visits ; 
and combining these two sources of information, we arrive at 
the following scanty facts. 

I. After the Apostolic congress St Paul starting from 
Antioch with Silas revisited the churches he had founded in 
Syria, Cilicia, and Lycaonia. At Lystra they fell in with Timo- 
theus, who also accompanied them on their journey^ Hitherto 
the Apostle had been travelling over old ground. He now 
entered upon a new mission-field, 'the region of Phrygia and 
Galatia•.' The form of the Greek expression implies that 
Phrygia and Galatia here are not to be regarded as separate 
districts. The country which was now evangelized might be 
called indifferently Phrygia or Galatia. It was in fact the land 
originally inhabited by Phrygians, but subsequently occupied 
by Gauls : or so far as he travelled beyond the limits of the 
Gallic settlement, it was still in the neighbouring parts of 
Phrygia that he preached, which might fairly be included under 
one general expression*. 

St Paul does not appear to have had any intention of 
preaching the Gospel here*. He was perhaps anxious at once 
to bear his message to the more important and promising dis- 
trict of Proconsular Asia*. But he was detained by a return 



1 Acts xviii. 23. 

* Acts XV. 40 — xvi. 5. 

• Acts xvi 6 διηλθον δ^ Hjv Φρυ• 
yloLV καΧ [τ^ν] ΤαΚατίκ^ν χώραν. The 
second rV of the received reading ought 
to be omitted with the best mss, in 
which case Φριτγίαι^ becomes an adjec- 
tive. This variety of reading has escaped 
the notice of commentators, though it 
solves more than one difficulty. On the 
occasion of the second visit the words 
are (xviii. 23), δί€ρχ6μ€νο3 καθ€ξη3 τ^ν 
ν<ίΚατι.κψ χώμαν καΧ ΦρχτγΙα». The 
general direction of St Paul's route on 
both occasions was ratherwestward than 
eastward, and this is expressed in the 
second passage by naming Galatia be* 



fore Phrygia, but it is quite consistent 
with the expression in the first, where 
the two districts are not separated. If 
we retain the received reading, we must 
suppose that St Paul went from west 
to east on the first occasion, and from 
east to west on the second. 

^ Oolossffi would thus lie beyond the 
scene of the Apostle's labours, and the 
passage correctly read does not present 
even a seeming contradiction to Col. i. 4, 
6, 7, ii. I. See on the whole subject 
Colo88ian8 p. 23 sq. 

^ I see no reason for departing from 
the strictly grammatical interpretation 
of Gal. iv. 13, δι άσθέρ€ΐ^ rijs σαρκ6ί, 

* Acts xvi. 6. 
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of his old malady, 'the thorn in the flesh, the messenger of st Paul's 
Satan sent to buffet himV some sharp and violent attack, it hearty ^- 
would appear, which humiliated him and prostrated his physical ^®P*\°^ ^ 
strength. To this the Galatians owed their knowledge of 
Christ. Though a homeless stricken wanderer might seem but a 
feeble advocate of a cause so momentous, yet it was the di- 
vine order that in the preaching of the Gospel strength should 
be made perfect in weakness. The zeal of the preacher and the 
enthusiasm of the hearers triumphed over all impediments. 
'They did not despise nor loathe the temptation in his flesL 
They received him as an angel of God, even as Christ Jesus. 
They would have plucked out their very eyes, if they could, and 
have given them to him*.' Such was the impression left on his 
heart by their first affectionate welcome, painfully embittered 
by contrast with their later apostasy. 

It can scarcely have been any predisposing religious sym- Attitude of 
pathy which attracted them so powerfully, though so transi- ^^^ηβ to-"i 
ently to the Gospel. They may indeed have held the doctrine J^ar^ tl^e^ 
of the immortality of the soul, which is said to have formed 
part of the Druidical teaching in European Gaul^ It is pos- 
sible too that there lingered, even in Galatia, the old Celtic 
conviction, so cruelly expressed in their barbarous sacrifices, 
that only by man's blood can man be redeemed^ But with 
these doubtful exceptions, the Gospel, as a message of mercy 
and a spiritual faith, stood in direct contrast to the gross and 
material religions in which the race had been nurtured, whether 
the cruel ritualism of their old Celtic creed, or the frightful 
orgies of their adopted worship of the mother of the gods. Yet 
though the whole spirit of Christianity was so alien to their 
habits of thought, we may well imagine how the fervour of the 
Apostle's preaching may have fired their religious enthusiasm. 
The very image under which he describes his work brings 

^ « Cor. xii. 7. * Bell, Gall, vi. 16 *Pro vita homi- 

' Gal. iv. 14, 15. nis nisi hominie vita reddatur, non 

' They believed also in ite transmi- posse aliter deorum immortalium nu- 

gration. See Gsesar Bell, Oall, vi. 14, men placari arbitrantur.' 

Diod. Sic. V. 28. 
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Eameet- vividly before us the energy and force with which he delivered 
Apoetle'e l^is message. He placarded Christ crucified before their eyes*, 
preaching, arresting the gaze of the spiritual loiterer, and riveting it on 
this proclamation of his Sovereign. If we picture to ourselves 
the Apostle as he appeared before the Qalatians, a friendless 
outcast, writhing under the tortures of a painful malady, yet 
instant in season, and out of season, by turns denouncing and 
entreating, appealing to the agonies of a crucified Saviour, 
perhaps also, as at Lystra, enforcing this appeal by some 
striking miracle, we shall be at no loss to conceive how the 
fervid temperament of the Gaul might have been aroused, 
while yet only the surface of his spiritual consciousness was 
ruflBed. For the time indeed all seemed to~ be going on well. 
*Ye were running bravely,' says the Apostle*, alluding to his 
favourite image of the foot-race. But the very eagerness with 
which they had embraced the Gospel was in itself a dangerous 
symptom. A material so easily moulded soon loses the im- 
pression it has taken. The passionate current of their Celtic 
blood, which flowed in this direction now, might only too easily 
be diverted into a fresh channel by some new religious impulse. 
Their reception of the Gospel was not built on a deeply-rooted 
conviction of its truth, or a genuine appreciation of its spiritual 
power. 
Hiede- This visit to Galatia, we may suppose, was not very pro- 

parture. ^ra^ted. Having been detained by illness, he would be anxious 
to continue his journey as soon as he was convalescent. He 
was pressing forward under a higher guidance towards a new 
field of missionary labour in the hitherto unexplored continent 
of Europe. 
Second 2. An interval of nearly three years must have elapsed 

Tif 54. before his second visit. He was now on his third missionary 
journey; and according to his wont, before entering upon a new 
field of labour, his first care was to revisit and ' confirm ' the 
churches he had already founded. This brought him to 'the 
Galatian country and Phrygia.* From the language used in 
^ Gal. iii. i, ΐΓρο€Ύράφη, See the note. ^ GaL τ. 7. 
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describing this visit we may infer that not a few congregations 
had been established in Galatia. ' He went through the dis- 
trict in order, confirming all the. disciples\' 

Of the second visit to Galatia even less is known than of the Danger- 
former. It would seem however that some unhealthy symp- toms. 
toms had already appeared, threatening the purity of the 
Gospel. At all events certain expressions in the epistle, which 
are most naturally referred to this visit, imply that cause for 
uneasiness had even then arisen. He was constrained to address 
his converts in language of solemn waming^ He charged them 
to hold accursed any one who perverted the Gospel as he had 
taught it*. Writing to them afterwards, he contrasts the 
hearty welcome of his first visit with his cold reception on this 
occasion, attributing their estrangement to the freedom with 
which he denounced their errors. ' Have I become your enemy,' 
he asks, 'because I told you the truth*?* 

The epistle was written, as I hope to show, about three or Subse- 
four years after the second visit, but in the meanwhile St Paul communi- 
doubtless kept up his intercourse with the Galatian Churches ^^ 
by messengers or otherwise. A large portion of the intervening 
time was spent at Ephesus, whence communication with Ga- 
latia would be easily maintained. An incidental allusion in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians throws light on this subject. It Collection 
there appears that St Paul appealed* to the Churches of Galatia, 
as he did also to those of Macedonia and Achaia, to contribute 
towards the relief of their poorer brethren in Palestine, who 
were suffering from a severe famine. By communication thus 
maintained St Paul was made acquainted with the growing 
corruption of the Galatian Churches from the spread of Juda- 
izing errors. 

The avidity with which these errors were caught up im- Jewish im- 
plies some previous acquaintance with Jewish history and some Galatia. 
habituation to Jewish modes of thought The same inference 

1 Actsxviii. 13. * GaL iv. 13—16. See the notes. 

' Gal. V. 21. * I Cor. xvi. i — 6. 

' Gal. i. 9. 
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may be drawn from the frequent and minute references in the 
epistle to the Old Testament, assmning no inconsiderable know- 
ledge of the sacred writings on the part of his converts. It has 
been shown already that there was in Qalatia a large population 
of Jews to whom this influence may be traced^ 
The Ga- The Apostle had probably selected as centres of his mission 

Churohee tliose places especially where he would find a suflSoient body of 
contained Jewish residents to form the nucleus of a Christian Church. 

a nnolens 

of Jewish It was almost as much a matter of missionary convenience, as 
' of religious obligation, to offer the Gospel ' to the Jew first and 
then to the Gentile'/ They were the keepers of the saa*ed 
archives, and the natural referees in all that related to the 
history and traditions of the race. To them therefore he must 
of necessity appeal. In almost every instance where a detailed 
account is given in the Apostolic history of the foundation of a 
Church, we find St Paul introducing himself to his fellow- 
countrymen first, the time the sabbath-day, the place the 
synagogue, or, where there was no synagogue, the humbler 
proseucha. Thus in the very act of planting a Christian 
Church, the Apostle himself planted the germs of bigotry and 
disaffection, 
but were Not however that the Gospel seems to have spread widely 

cMefly^f among the Jews in Galatia, for St Paul's own language shows 
Gentiles, ^j^at the great mass at least of his converts were Gentiles', and 
the analogy of other churches points to the same result. But 
Jewish influences spread far beyond the range of Jewish circles. 
The dalliance with this * foreign superstition,* which excited the 
indignation of the short-sighted moralists of Rome, was certainly 

^ See above, p. 9 sq. therefore, as his epistles are addressed 
' Bom. i. 16, ii. 9, 10. to the Galatians among others, there 
> Gal. iv. 8 'Then not knowing was a large number of converts from 
Ood, ye did eervioe to them which by Judaism in the Churches of Galatia. 
nature are no gods.* See also Gal. iii. His own language however shows that 
19, V. 2, vi. 12, and the notes on i. 14 he iswriting chiefly to Gentiles (i Pet. ii. 
^ τφ yivei. μου, ii. 5 vp6t ύμα$. It has 9, 10) and that therefore the διαστορά 
been assumed that St Peter, as the of the opening salutation is the spin- 
Apostle of the Circumcision, must have tual dispersion. Comp. i Pet. ii. ir, 
written to Jewish Christians, and that 12, 
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not less rife in the provinces than in the metropolis. Many a 
man^ who had not cast off his heathen religion, and perhaps 
had no intention of casting it off, was yet directly or indirectly 
acquainted with the customs and creed of the Jews, and pos- 
sibly had some knowledge of the writings of the lawgiver and 
the prophets. Still there were doubtless some Jewish converts 
in the Qalatian Church \ These would be a link of communi- 
cation with the brethren of Palestine, and a conducting medium 
by which Jewish practices were transmitted to their Gentile 
fellow-Christians. 

For whatever reason, the Judaism of the Qalatians was Violent 
much more decided than we find in any other Gentile Church, of Q^g^^ 
The infection was both sudden and virulent. They were checked ^gj^" 
all at once in the gallant race for the prize*. Their gaze was 
averted by some strange fascination from the proclamation of 
Christ crucified ^ Such are the images under which the Apo- 
stle describes their apostasy. It was a Judaism of the sharp 
Pharisaic type, unclouded or unrelieved by any haze of Essene 
mysticism, such as prevailed a few years later in the neigh- 
bouring Colossian ChurcL The necessity of circumcision was Strict ob- 
strongly insisted upon*. Great stress was laid on the observ- ^"JLXw. 
ance of ' days and months and seasons and years'^.' In short, 
nothing less than submission to the whole ceremonial law 
seems to have been contemplated by the innovators ^ At all 
events, this was the logical consequence of the adoption of the 
initiatory rite^ 

This position could only be maintained by impugning the St Paul's 
credit of St Paul. By some means or other his authority must impugnecL 
be set aside, and an easy method suggested itself. They re- 
presented him as no true Apostle. He had not been one of 
the Lord's personal followers, he had derived his knowledge of 
the Gospel at second hand. It was therefore to the mother 

1 See the note on yi. 13, where the > Gal. iii i. 

Tarions readings ol χ€ριτ€τμημένοί and ^ Gal. τ. 2, ii, τί. ii, 13. 

o2 ΊΓ€ριτ€μρ6μ€νοί have some bearing on ' GaL iv. xo. 

this point. * GaL iii. 1, iv. ai, v. 4, 18. 

• Gal. T. 7• ' Gal• v. 3. 
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His de- 
fence. 



He is 
charged 
i^th in- 
consis- 
tencj. 



Church of Jerusalem that all questions must be referred^ to 
the great Apostles of the Circumcision especially, the 'pillars 
of the Church/ to James in the forefront as the Lord's Iwrother, 
to Peter who had received a special commission from his Master^ 
to John the most intimate of His personal friends*. This dis- 
paraging criticism of his opponents St Paul has in view from 
first to last in the Epistle to the Oalatians. He commences 
by asserting in the strongest terms his immediate divine com- 
mission as an Apostle 'not of men neither by manV and this 
assertion he emphatically reiterates^ He gives in the body of 
the letter a minute historical account of his intercourse with 
the Apostles of the Circumcision, showing his entire independ- 
ence of them*. He closes, as he had begun, with a defence of 
his office and commission. 'Henceforth,' he exclaims indig- 
nantly, 'let no man trouble me, for I bear in my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus^.' He felt that there was a heart- 
less mockery in the denial of his Apostleship, when he had 
been marked as the servant of Christ for ever by the cruel 
brand of persecution. 

But the attacks of his enemies did not stop here. They 
charged him with inconsistency in his own conduct. He too, 
it was represented, had been known to preach that circumcision 
which he so strenuously opposed•. It was convenient to him, 
they insinuated, to repudiate his convictions now, in order, to 
ingratiate himself with the Gentiles'^. There must have been 
doubtless many passages in the life of one who held it a sacred 
duty to become all things to all men, especially to become as 



^ The participlee rots 9οκοΰσίΡ (ii. 7), 
tQp δοκούντωρ etyal ri, o2 doKoutfres (ii. 
6), ol doKOVPTCs στύλοι etptu (ii. 9), ought 
probably to be translated as presentSf 
referring to tha exclasive importance 
which the Judaizers in Galatia attached 
to the Apostles of the Circumcision. 
8ee the notes. * 

« Gal. i. I. 

> GaL i. IT, 12. 



* Gal. i 15 — ii. «i. 

* GaL yi. 17. 

' Gal. Y. II. See Lechler Apost u, 
Nachapo8t,Zeitalter (ed. 2), p. 384. The 
case of Titus (GaL ii. 3), however we 
explain it, seems to be introduced in 
order to meet this charge. 

7 See the notes on Gul. i. 10» * Do I 
now persuade men?' *Do I seek to 
please men?' and on ii. 3, v. 2, 11. 
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a Jew to the Jews\ to which bigoted or unscrupulous adver- 
saries might give this colour. Such for instance was the 
circumcision of Timothy*; such again was the sanction given 
to Jewish usages during his last visit to Jerusalem, when at 
the instigation of James he defrayed the expenses of those 
who had taken Nazarite vows'. To concessions -like these, I 
imagine, continued throughout his life, and not, as some have 
thought, to any earlier stage of the Apostle's teaching, when his 
Christian education was not yet matured, and some remnants 
of Judaism still hung about him (for of such a stage there 
is no evidence), are we to look for the grounds on which his 
opponents charged him with inconsistency. 

The instigators of this rebellion against St Paul's autho- These er- 

FOrS sown 

rity and teaching seem not to have been Galatian residents, from with- 
His leading antagonists were most probably emissaries from^'^** 
the mother Church of Jerusalem, eithor abusing a commission 
actually received from the Apostles of the Circumcision, or as- 
suming an authority which had never been conferred upon 
them. The parallel case of the Corinthian Church, where com- 
munications between the Judaic party and the Christians of Pa- 
lestine are more clearly traced, suggests this solution, and it is 
confirmed by the Epistle to the Galatians itself. When St Paul 
refers to the dissimulation at Antioch occasioned by the arrival 
of * certain who came from James*,' we can scarcely resist the 
impression that he is holding up the mirror of the past to the 
Galatians, and that there was sufficient resemblance between 
the two cases to point the application. Moreover, the vague 
allusions to these opponents scattered through the epistle seem 
to apply rather to disturbances caused by a small and com- 
pact body of foreign intruders, than to errors springing up 
silently and spontaneously within the Galatian Church itself. 
They are the tares sown designedly by the enemy in the night 
time, and not the weeds which grow up promiscuously as the 
natural product of the soil, *A little leaven leaveneth the 

1 I Cor. ix. 20, 21. • Acts xxi. 20 — «6. 

' Acts xvi. 3. * Gal. ii. 12. 
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whole lump*/ 'There be some that trouble you'.' It would 
even seem that there was a ringleader among the Judaizing 
teachers, marked out either by his superior position or his 
greater activity : ' He that troubleth you shall bear his judg- 
ment, whosoever he be'/ 
The Gala- But howsoever they were disseminated, these errors found 
congenial ^^ Galatia a congenial soil. The corruption took the direction 
*® *iJh^ which might have been expected from the religious education 
"^ ■ of the people. A passionate and striking ritualism expressing 
itself in bodily mortifications of the most terrible kind had 
been supplanted by the simple spiritual teaching of the Gospel. 
For a time the pure morality and lofty sanctions of the new 
faith appealed not in vain to their higher instincts, but they 
soon began to yearn after a creed which suited their material 
cravings better, and was more allied to the system they had 
abandoned. This end they attained by overlaying the simpli- 
city of the Gospel with Judaic observances. This new phase 
of their religious life is ascribed by St Paul himself to the tem- 
per which their old heathen education had fostered. It was 
a return to the ' weak and beggarly elements* which they had 
outgrown, a renewed subjection to the 'yoke of bondage' which 
they had thrown off in Christ*. They had escaped from one 
ritualistic system only to bow before another. The innate fail- 
ing of a race 'excessive in its devotion to external observ- 
ances*' was here reasserting itself. 

To check these errors, which were already spreading fast, 
the Apostle wrote his Epistle to the Galatians. What effect 
his remonstrance had upon them can only be conjectured, for 
from this time forward the Galatian Church may be said to 
disappear from the Apostolic history. If we could be sure that 
the mission of Crescens, mentioned in the latest of St Paul's 

^ Gal. y. 9. νά\ιν Ανωθεν δον\€ύ€ΐ» ^Aere, and 

* Gal. i. 7. See also iv. 17, "vi 13. ύ, 1 μ^ xdXtv ^νγφ dovkeiat ένέχ€σθ€. 

> Gal. y. 10. * Gassar Bell. GalL vi. 16, quoted 

* Gal. iv. 9 vQs έτιστρέψετβ νά\ιν p. 16, note i. 
Μ rd &σθ€νίΙ κοί ττωχά στοιχαα ott 
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epistles, refers to the Asiatic settlement, there would be some 
ground for assuming that the Apostle maintained a friendly 
intercourse with his Galatian converts to the close of his life; Effect of 
but it is at least as likely that the mother country of the g^^ ^, 
Gauls is there meant*. Neither from the epistles of St Peter **"^ 
can any facts be elicited; for as they are addressed to all the 
great Churches of Asia Minor alike, no inference can be drawn 
as to the condition of the Galatian Church in particular. In 
the absence of all information, we would gladly believe that 
here, as at Corinth, the Apostle's rebuke was successful, that 
his authority was restored, the offenders were denounced, and 
the whole Church, overwhelmed with shame, returned to its 
allegiance. The cases however are not parallel The severity 
of tone is more sustained in this instance, the personal appeals 
are fewer, the remonstrances more indignant and less affec- 
tionate. One ray of hope indeed seems to break through the 
dark cloud, but we must not build too much on a single ex- 
pression of confidence*, dictated it may be by a generous and 
politic charity which ' believeth all things.' 

It is not idle, as it might seem at first sight, to follow the 



1 2 Tim. iv. 10. *Galatia* in this 
passage was traditionaUy interpreted of 
European Gaul. It is explained thus 
by Enseb. H, E. iii. 4, Epiphan. adv, 
Hceres. li. 11, p. 433, Jerome (?) pp. 
II. p. 960 (ed. Yallarsi), and by Theo- 
dore of Mopsnestia and Theodoret com- 
menting on the passage. It is so taken 
also by those mss which read VaXKlav 
for VaKaTiwt for the former reading 
may be regarded as a gloss. The 
Churches of Yienne and Mayence both 
claimed Orescens as their founder. The 
passage in the Apost. Const, vii. 46 
Κρήσκη! τώρ κατά ΤαΧατία» έκκ\ησιων 
perhaps points to Asiatic Gaul, but is 
ambiguous. Later writers made Cres- 
cens Tisit both the European and the 
Asiatic country. A curious coincidence 
of names occurs in Boeckh Tmct, no* 



3888 "KfyffCK&na Mrpoxov ΑουγΒούνου 
Γαλλ/α; . I attribute some weight to the 
tradition in favour of Western Gaul, 
because it is not the prima facie view. 
Supposing St Paul to have meant this, 
he would almost certainly have used 
Ταλατίαν and not TaWlap; see the 
note, p. 3; and to the authorities there 
quoted i^dd Theodoret on 2 Tim. iv. 10^ 
rds TaWlas οΰτύη ixaKeaey* οΰτω yap 
έκαΧοΰντο Ίτάλαΐ' οΰτω Si καΐ νυν αν- 
rets όνομάζουσι» οΐ τ^ϊ ί^ω xai^dai μ&τ• 
€ΐΚηχ6τ€9, Α passage in the Monumefl•' 
turn Ancyranum (Boeckh Inscr. no. 
4040) presents a coincidence with 2 
Tim. iy. lo, in the juxta-position of 
Galatia (i. e. European Gbxu) and Dal- 
matian έξ *Ιστανία$ κοί Γαλατία* Kcd 
vapd ΑαΧματών, 
* GaL V. 10. 
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stream of history beyond the horizon of the Apostolic age. 
The fragmentary notices of its subsequent career reflect some 
light on the temper and disposition of the Galatian Church in 
Later St Paul's day. To Catholic writers of a later date indeed the 
the Gala- failings of its infancy seemed to be so faithfully reproduced in 
C^roh ^^^ mature age, that they invested the Apostle's rebuke with a 
prophetic import*. Asia Minor was the nursery of heresy, and 
of all the Asiatic Churches it was nowhere so rife as in Oalatia. 
The Galatian capital was the stronghold of the Montanist re- 
vival*, which lingered on for more than two centuries, splitting 
into diverse sects, each distinguished by some fantastic gesture 
or minute ritual observance'. Here too were to be found 



^ Eaeeb. c, Marcell.i, p. 7 a ωστίρ yap 
0€στ1ζϊύν TO μέλλον αιίτοΓ j Ταλάταΐί τήν 
του Σωτηροί ίξηκρίβου θ€Ολοτγίαρ, κ.τ.λ., 
Hieron. ad Gal, ii. proif, (vi. p. 427, ed. 
Vallarsi) ^..qτLomodo apostolus unam- 
quamque provinciam suis proprietatibue 
denotant ? Usque hodie eadem vel ylr- 
tutum vestigia permanent vel errorum.' 

* An anonymous writer quoted by 
Euseb. H. E. τ. i6. 3. Comp. Epiphan. 
Har, xlviii. 14, p. 416. 

• Hieron. 1. c. p. 430 * Scit mecum 
qui vidit Ancyram metropolim Galatiae 
ciyitatem^quot nunc usque scbismatibue 
dilacerata sit, quot dogmatum varieta- 
tibue oonstuprata. Omitto Gataphry- 
gas, OphitaSyBorboritas, etManichasos; 
nota enim jam hiec humansB calamitatis 
vocabula sunt. Quis unquam Passa- 
lorynchitas et Asoodrobos et Artotyritas 
«t cetera magis portenta quam nomina 
in aliqua parte Bomani orbie audiyit ?* 
The Passalorynchites and Artotyrites 
wereoS-shoots of Montanism, the one so 
called from their placing the forefinger 
on the nose when praying, the other 
from their offering bread and cheese at 
the Eucharist: Epiph. Hares, xlviii. 14 
sq., p. 416 sq., Philastr. Hares, Ixxiv, 
Ixxvi. In the word Ascodrobi there is 
perhaps some corruption. Theodoret, 



HoFret, Fab. i. 10, speaks of the Asco- 
drupi or Ascodrupitse, as a Marcosian 
(Gnostic) sect. £piphaniu8, l.c., men- 
tions Tascodrugitae as a barbarous equi- 
valent to PassalorynchitsB. Jerome how- 
ever seems to have had in view the sect 
called AscodrogitsB by Philastrius, Η€Β' 
res.hoY, The account of PhilastriusweU 
exhibits the general temper of Galatian 
heresy: *Alii sunt Ascodrogitae in Ga- 
latia, qui utrem inflatum ponunt et co- 
operiunt in sua ecclesia et circumeimt 
eum insanientes potibus et bacchantes, 
sicut pagani Libero patri. . .Et cum suis 
csecitatibus properant inservire, alieni 
modis omnibus Ohristianse salutis repe- 
riuntur, cum apostolus dejiciat justifi- 
oationem illam Judaicam eaznalemque 
vanitatem.' After all allowance made 
for the exaggerations of orthodox wri- 
ters, the orgiastic character of the wor- 
ship of these sects is very apparent. 
The apostasy of St Paul's converts 
is still further illustrated by Phi- 
lastrius' account of the Quartodecimani, 
Ixxxvii; *Alia est heeresis quae ad- 
serit cum Judaeis debere fieri pascha. 
Isti in Galatia et Syria et Phrygia 
commorantur, et Hierosolymis ; et cum 
Judaeos sequantur, simili com eis er- 
rore depereunt.* 
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Ophites, Manichaeans, sectarians of all kinds. Hence during 
the great controversies of the fourth century issued two succes* 
sive bishops, who disturbed the peace of the Church, swerving 
or seeming to swerve from Catholic truth in opposite directions, 
the one on the side of Sabellian, the other of Arian error*. A 
Christian father of this period denounces ' the folly of the Gala- 
tians, who abound in many impious denominations'.' A harsher 
critic, likewise a contemporary, affirms that whole villages iu 
Galatia were depopulated by the Christiana in their intestine [ 
quarrels'. 

From these painful scenes of discord it is a relief to turn to ^^^^^ 
a nobler contest in which the Oalatian Christians bore their with Pa* 
part gallantly. A sketch of their final struggle with and victory 8**"*™• 
over heathendom will fitly close this account of the first preach- 
ing of the Gospel among them• 

The Galatian Churches furnished their quota to the army of 
martyrs in the Diocletian persecution, and the oldest existing 
church in the capital still bears the name of its bishop Clement, 
.who perished during this reign of teΓroΓ^ The struggle over 



^ MarceUns and Basslins ; Le Qnien 
Oriens CkHstianus i. p. 458. Easebiae 
wrote two elaborate treatises against 
Marcellne, which are extant. On the 
other hand, his orthodoxy was defended 
at one time by several of his Catholic 
contemporaries, but his reputation suf- 
fered from the more decided Sabellian. 
ism of his pupil the hsBresiarch Photi- 
nus, likewise a Galatian. Basilius 
presided at the semi-Arian Synod of 
Ancyra, held in 358. See Hefele Con- 
ciliengesch, i. p. 655. 

* Greg. Naz. Orat, χχϋ (i. p. 422 A 
ed. Ben.) 4 Γαλατών Avota τλουτούΡ' 
των br ToXXotf 1^9 d^e/Seiaf όνάμασι, 
doubtless alluding to St Paul's ajfOTfroi 
ΧοΧάτοΛ. Compare Basil EpUt. 237 
(ill. pp. 365, 6, ed. Gamier), Hilar, de 
Tria. yii. 3 (u. p. 176, ed. Ben.). 

s The Emperor Julian's language 
{Ejfist. 52, speaking of Galatia and cer- 

OAL. 



tain neighbouring districts) Αρδψ dva• 
τραΐΓψαΑ ιτορθηθά^αί κώμαί, is a painful 
comment on St Paul's warning^ Gal. τ• 
'5* *^^ ye ^^ and devour one another, 
take heed ye be not consumed one of 
another.' JuHanhowever, atnotimean 
unprejudiced witness, has here a direct 
interest in exaggerating these horror^ 
as he is contrasting the mutual in- 
tolerance of the Christians with his 
own forbearance. 

^ Texier, Asie Jfineure, i. pp. 195, 
200, describes and figures the Church 
of St Clement at Ancyra. He is wrong 
however in mentioning the Decian per- 
secution. The legend speaks of that 
of Diocletian ; Acta SancU Jan. xxiii. 
In a Syrian martyrology recently pub. 
lished by Dr W. Wright (in the iTbur- 
nal of Sacred Literature, Oct. 1865 and 
Jan. 1866) the Galatian martyrs men- 
tioned are numerous. 
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and peace restored, a fSeiinous council was held at Ancyra^ a 
court-martial of the Church, for the purpose of restoring disci- 
pline and pronouncing upon those who had faltered or deserted 
in the combat^. When the contest was renewed under Julian, 
the forces of paganism were concentrated upon Galatia, ad a 
key to the heathen position, in one of their last desperate 
struggles to retrieve the day. The once popular worship of the 
mother of the gods, which issuing from Pessinus had spread 
throughout the Greek and Roman world, was a fit rallying 
point for the broken ranks of heathendom• In this part of the 
Sfforteof field, as at Antioch, Julian appeared in person. He stimu- 
lated the zeal of the heathen worshippers by his own example, 
visiting the ancient shrine of Cybele, and oflfering costly gifts 
and sacrifices there". He distributed special largesses among 
the poor who attended at the temples. He wrote a scolding 
letter to the pontiff of Galatia, rebuking the priests for their 
careless living, and promising aid to Pessinus on condition that 
they took more pains to propitiate the goddess'. The Chris- 
tians met these measures for the most part in an attitude of 
defied by fierce defiance. At Ancyra one Basil, a presbyter of the church, 
uans. fearlessly braving the imperial anger, won for himself a martyr's 
crown. Going about from place to place, he denounced all 
participation in the pollutiDg rites of heathen sacrifice, and 
warned his Christian brethren against bartering their hopes of 
heaven for such transitory honours as an earthly monarch 
could confer. At length brought before the provincial governor, 
he was tortured, condemned, and put to death*. At Pessinus 



^ Aboat the year 314; Hefele Con" 
ciliengesch. i. p. 188. See the note on 
Gal. V. 20. 

* Ammian. xxii. 9, Liban. Or. xii, 
I. p. 398, xvii, I. p. 513 (Beieke). 

^ JnUan Epiat. 49 *ΑρσακΙφ apxiepet 
ToKarlatt preserved in Sozom. v. 16. 
The * high priest ' is mentioned in the 
Galatian inscriptions, Boeckh nos. 
4016, 4020, 4026. Jnlian seems to have 



taken the worship of the mother of the 
gods under his special protection. An 
elaborate oration of his (Orat. 3) is de- 
voted to this subject. Comp. Gregor, 
Naz. I. p. 109 (ed. Ben.). 

* Sozom. V. II. The Acts of the 
Martyrdom of St Basil of Ancyra 
(Buinart Acta Mart Sine, p. 510) are 
less exaggerated than most, and per- 
haps entitled to respect. 
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another zealous ChristiaD, entering the temple, openly insulted 
the mother of the gods and tore down the altar. Summoned 
before Julian, he appeared in the imperial presence with an air 
of triumph, and even derided the remonstrances which the 
emperor addressed to him^. This attempt to galvanize the 
expiring form of heathen devotion in Galatia seems to have 
borne little fruit. With the emperor's departure paganism 
relapsed into its former torpor. And not long; after in the 
presence of Jovian, the Christian successor of the apostate, who 
halted at Ancyra on his way to assume the imperial purple*, 
the Galatian churches had an assurance of the final triumph of 
the truth. 

1 Gregor. Naz. Orat. v. i. p. 175 A. tortures. One or other of these may 

Gregory at the same time mentions he that Busiris, of whom Sozomen 

another Christian — apparently in Ga< (L 0.) speaks as a Christian confessor 

latia, though this is not stated — ^whose at Ancyra under Julian, 
bold defiance was -visited with extreme ' Ammian. xxv. 10. 
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THE DATE OF THE EPISTLR 



Abeenee TT has been already noticed that the epistle itself contains 
Sn^, singularly few details of St^ Paul's intercourse with the 
Churches of Galatia, and that the narrative of St Luke is con- 
fined to the bare statement of the fact of his preaching there. 
Owing to this twofold silence, there is a paucity of direct 
evidence bearing on the date of the epistle. A few scattered 
notices, somewhat vague in themselves and leading only to 
approximate results, are all that we can collect : and the burden 
of the proof rests in consequence on an examination of the style 
of the letter, and of the lines of thought and feeling which may 
be traced in it. With this wide field open for conjecture, there 
Diversity has naturally been great diversity of opinion. The Epistle to the 
Galatiaos has been placed by different critics both the earliest 
and the latest of St PauFs writings, and almost every inter- 
mediate position has at one time or the other been assigned to 
it^ The patristic writers are for the most part divided between 
two views. Some of these, as Victorinus* and Primasius, suppose 



nion. 



^ Mai /Script. Vet, Coll. yoL hi. 
Victorinns, who wrote about a.d. 360, 
mentions this as an opinion entertained 
by others, so that it dates farther back. 
* Epistola ad Galatas missa dicitur ab 
apostolo ab Epheso civitate. ' I suspect 
it was first started by Origen. In the 
Canon of Marcion (Tertull. adv. Marc, 
v. 2, Epiphan. Har. xlii. p. 350) the E- 
pistle to the Qalatians stood first, but I 
cannot think that his order was chrono- 



logical. At all events, supposing it to 
be so, the fact of his placing the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians after the Bomans 
diminishes the respect which would 
otherwise b6 felt for the opinion of a 
writer so ancient. Tertullian*s language 
however clearly points to a different 
principle of arrangement in Marcion's 
Canon: *Principalemadversus Judais- 
mum epistolam nos quoque confite- 
mur, quae Galatas docet.' He placed 
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* 

it to have been written from Ephesus*. Others, among whom 
are Eusebius of Emesa', Jerome', Theodoret*, and Euthalius, 
date it from Borne, in accordance with the subscription found in 
some MSS and in the two Syriac and the Coptic versions. Of 
these two opinions, the former was doubtless a critical inference 
from the statement in the Acts* that St Paul visited Ephesus 
immediately after leaving Gtalatia, combined with his own men- 
tion of the suddenness of the Galatian apostasy•; the latter is 
founded on some fancied allusions in the epistle to his bonds^. 
The former view has been adopted by the vast maiority of ^^®^ ,, 

, , , generally 

recent critics, who agree in dating the epistle during the three adopted• 
years of St Paul's residence in the capital of Asia (a.d. 54 — 57), 
differing however in placing it earlier or later in this period, 
according as they lay greater or less stress on the particular 
expression * ye are so soon changing/ 

Before stating my reasons for departing from this view, History 
I shall give a brief summary of the events of the period, which period. 



this epistle in the forefront as the 
most decided in its antagonism to Ju- 
daism. At the same time where no 
such motive interposed, and where the 
connexion was obvious, as in the Epi- 
stles to the Colossians and Philemon 
(on the juxtaposition of which Wieseler 
lays some stress, as establishing the 
principle of a chronological arrange- 
ment in Marcion's Canon, Chron. p. 
230), he would naturaUy follow the 
chronological order. Volkmar (Oredner, 
Neutest. Kanon, p. 399) accepts the in- 
terpretation of Tertullian which I have 
given, but denies the accuracy of his 
statement. ' The author of the Mura- 
torian fragment (c. 170, a.i>.) seems to 
give as the chronological order, Corin- 
thians, Galatians, Bomans, (see Tre- 
gelles Can. Murat, p. 42) which corre- 
sponds with the view I have adopted; 
but his language is very obscure, and 
his statements, at least on some points, 
are obviously inaccurate. 
1 So Florus Logdun. and Claudius 



Altissiod. who copy the words of Pri- 
masius. Chrysostom {Procgm, ad Rom,} 
says merely that the Galatians was 
written before the Bomans, but does 
not define the time or place of writing, 
Theophylact (Argum, ad Rom,) repeats 
Chrysostom. 

* About 350 A. D. Cramer, Oaten, ad 
Gal. iv. 20: 'He was a prisoner and in 
confinement at the time.' This com- 
ment is ascribed simply to * Eusebius ' 
in the Catena, but the person intended 
is doubtless the bishop of Emesa, whose 
commentary on the Galatians is men- 
tioned by Jerome (Gomm. in Ep. ad Gal. 
Lib. I. Frasf.). He naturally represents 
the tradition of the Syrian Churches. 

' As may be inferred from his com- 
mentary on GaL iv. 30, vi. 11, 17 (vu. 
pp. 468, 539, 534), Philem. i (vii. 

p. 747)• 

* Frasf. ad Rom. 

^ Acts xviii. 23, xiz. 6. 

* GaL L 6. 

7 Gal. iv. 20, vi. 17. 
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it will be necessary to bear in mind, in order to follow the 
course of the argument. 
SojoTim at St Paul's long sojourn at Ephesus is now drawing to a close. 
His labours there have been crowned with no ordinary success. 
The word of God prevailed and grew mightily V So we read 
in the historian's narrative. He say» nothing of persecutions. 
But we must draw no hasty conclusions from this silence. For 
the same historian records how the Apostle^ in his farewell to 
the Ephesian elders a year later, speaking of his labours among 
them, reminded them of his ' many tears and temptations, which 
befel him by the lying in wait of the JewsV In his own epi- 
stles St Paul speaks in stronger language of the persecutions 
of this iime. He compares his sufferings to those of the con-» 
demned slave, thrown to the beasts in the amphitheatre, and 
struggling for life and death — ^angels and men witnessing the 
spectacle*. The Apostles, he says, were made as the filth of the 
world, as the offscouring of all things*. 

It was now the spring of the year fifty-seven, and he con- 
templated leaving Ephesus after Whitsuntide". Friends had 
arrived from Corinth and drawn a fearful picture of the feuds 
and irregularities that prevailed there. He at once despatched 
I Corinth- a letter to the Corinthians, reprobating their dissensions and 
ten A.D. 57 exhorting them to acquit themselves of guilt by the punishment 
(Spring), ^f g^ flagrant offender. But he was not satisfied witli merely 
writing : he sent also trusty messengers, who might smooth dif- 
ficulties, by explaining by word of mouth much that was neces- 
sarily omitted in the letter**. Titus was one of these : and he 
awaited his return in great anxiety, as he had misgivings of the 
reception of his letter at Corinth. And now a tumult broke 
out at Ephesus. The opposition to the Gospel came to a head. 
His companions were seized and violently hurried before the 
people. He himself was with difficulty persuaded to shelter 
himself by concealment till the stOrm was over. The storm 

1 Acts xix. 20. * I Cor. iv. 13. 

2 Acts XX. 19. ' I Cor. xvi. 8. 

3 I Cor. iv. ^, XV. 32. β I Cor. xvi. 11,2 Cor. xii. i8. 
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passed, but the sky was still lowering. It was evident that his 
presence at Ephesus could now be of little use, and might only 
exasperate the enemies of the Gospel. Besides the time was 
near, perhaps had already arrived, when he had intended under 
any circumstances to turn his steps westward. So he left 
Ephesus\ But Titus had not yet come, and his anxiety for the 
Church at Corinth pressed heavily upon him. He hastened to 
Troas, hoping to meet Titus there. *A door was opened' to 
him at Troas. But Titus came not. He was oppressed at once 
with a sense of loneliness and an evergrowing anxiety for the 
Corinthian Church. He could no longer bear the suspense. He St Panl 
left Troas and. crossed over to Macedonia. Still Titus came not. donia. 
Still the agony of suspense, the sense of loneliness remained"; 
Time only increased his sulBFering. Every day brought fresh 
troubles ; gloomy tidings poured in from all sides ; church after 
church added to his anxiety'. Nor had persecution ceased. 
The marks of violence imprinted on his body about this time 
remained long after — ^perhaps never left him*. Probably too his 
constitutional complaint visited him once more-.-the thorn in 
the flesh to which he alludes in his letter to the Corinthians — 
the weakness which years before had detained him in Galatia• 
He seemed to be spared no suffering either of body or mind. 
There were fightings without and fears within. At length Titus 
arrived'. This was the first gleam of sunshine. The tidings 
from Corinth were far more cheerful than he had hoped. His 
mind was relieved. He wrote off at once to the Corinthians, j Oorinthw 

1 . . . . 1 • • . τ τ MUM "Writ- 

expressmg his joy at their penitence, and recommending mercy ten a.d. 57 

towards the offender. The crisis was now over. He breathed t-^^*^^™^)• 

freely once more. From this time his troubles seem gradually 

to have abated. A single verse in the sacred historian conveys 

all we know beyond this point of his sojourn in Macedonia. 

'He went over those parts,* we are told, 'and exhorted the 

^ Visit to 

people in many words*.* From thence he visited Greece, where Greec^.. 

^ Acts xix. 21 — 41. * Gal. vi. 17. 

2 2 Cor. ii. 12, 13. ** 2 Cor. vii. 5 — 16. 

3 2 Cor. xii. 28. * Acts xx. 1. 
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he remained three months. While at Corinth he wrote the 
Epistle to the Romans. These are almost all the particulars 
known of his movements at this period. Of persecutions and 
sufferings we read nothing: and so &i we are left in the 
dark. But when we contrast the more tranquil and hopeful 
tone of the Roman Epistloi interrupted occasionally by an out- 
burst of triumphant thanksgiving, with the tumultuous conflict 
of feeling which appears in the Second Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians, we can scarcely avoid the inference, that the severity of 
his trials had abated in the interval, and that be was at length 
enjoying a season of comparative repose. 

It will be seen then that according to the generally received 
opinion, which dates this epistle from Ephesus> the chrono- 
logical oi'der of the letters of the period will be Galatians, 
I Corinthians, 2 Corinthians, Romans, the Epistle to the Galatians 
preceding the First Epistle to the Corinthians by an interval of 
a few months according to some, of nearly three years accord- 
ing to others. On the other hand, 1 cannot but think that 
there are weighty reasons, which more than counterbalance 
any arguments alleged in favour of this opinion, for interposing 
it between the Second to the Corinthians and the Romans. 
In this case it will have been written from Macedonia or Achaia^ 
in the winter or spring .of the years 57, 58 A. D. I shall proceed 
to state the successive steps of the argument by which this 
result is arrived at. 

I. A few scattered historical notices more or less distinct 
must be put in evidence first, as fixing the date* of the epistle 
later than the events to which they refer. These notices are 
twofold, referring partly to St Paul's commuidcations with the 
Apostles of the circumcision, partly to his intercourse with the 
Galatian Church. 

(i) In the opening chapters St Paul mentions two distinct 
visits to Jerusalem\ For reasons which will be given else- 
where, it seems necessary to identify the second of these with 
the third recorded in the Acts, during which the Apostolic 

1 Gal. i. iS, ii. i. 
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Council ifas held. The epistle moreover alludes to an interview 
with St Peter at Antioch, in language which seems to imply 
that it took place after^ and probably soon after^ their con- 
ference at Jerusalem \ If so, it must have occurred during 
St Paul's stay at Antioch, recorded in the fifteenth chapter of 
the Acts*. On the most probable system of chronology these 
events took place in the year 51, before which date therefore 
the epistle cannot have been written. 

(ii) The epistle apparently contains an allusion to two Galatia• 
separate visits of St Paul to Galatia. *Ye know, says the 
Apostle, ' that through infirmity of the flesh, I preached to you 
before f and... ye received me as an angel of God... What then.., 
have I become your enemy by telling you the truth'?' He is 
here contrasting his reception on the two occasions, on the 
second of which he fears he may have incurred their enmity 
by his plain-speaking. If this interpretation be correct, the 
two Galatian visits thus alluded to must be the same two 
"Vrhich are recorded in the Acts*. The epistle therefore must 
be later than the second of these, which took place in 54 A. D. 

Thus we have established the earliest possible date of the 
epistle, as a starting point. On the other hand an incidental 
expression has been rigorously pressed to show that it cannot 
have been written much after this date. *I marvel,' says 'So soon 

en 1 changiiig,' 

St Paul, ' that ye are so soon, or so fast, changing from Him that 
called you to another Gospel'.' It is necessary to estimate the 
exact value of this expression. 

The generally received view, which fixes the writing of the 
epistle at Ephesus, is founded on two assumptions with regard 
to this expression, both of which seem to me erroneous. First, wrongly 
It is supposed that in speaking of the rapidity of the change, 
St Paul dates from his last visit to Galatia, 'so soon after I 
left you.* This however seems at variance with the context. 
The Apostle is reproaching his converts with their fickleness. 

* Gal. ii. II. * Acts xvi. 6, χτϋί. 23. 

* Acts ZY. 30 — 40. ^ Gal. i. 6. See the note on ovrwt 
' GaL iy. 13—16. See the notes. ταχ^ωι. 
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* They have so Boon deserted their Christian profession, so soon 

taken up with another GospeV Here the point of time from 

•which he reckons is obviously the time of their conversion, not 

Its real ^^^ ^{^3 Qf j^jg second visit. His surprise is not that they have 
bearing• ^ , ^ ^ '' 

SO lightly forgotten his latest instructions, but that they have 

so easily tired of their newly obtained lijDerty in Christ. *I 
marvel,' he says, * that ye are so soon changing from Him that 
called you.^ Whatever interval therefore is implied by 'so 
soon,* it must reckon from their first knowledge of the Gospel, 
i. e. from A.D. 51. Secondly, It is insisted that the period 
cannot be extended beyond a few months, or at the outside 
two or three years. But quickness and slowness are relative 
terms. The rapidity of a change is measured by the import- 
ance of the interests at stake. A period of five or ten years 
would be a brief term of existence for a constitution or a 
dynasty. A people which threw off* its allegiance to either 
within so short a time might well be called fickle. And if so, 
I cannot think it strange that the Apostle, speaking of truths 
destined to outlive the life of kingdoms and of nations, should 
complain that his converts had so soon deserted from the faith, 
even though a whole decade of years might have passed since 
they were first brought to the knowledge of Christ. So long a 
period however is not required on any probable hypothesis as 
to the date of the epistle ; and therefore this expression, which 
has been so strongly insisted upon, seems to contribute little or 
nothing towards the solution of the problem \ 
TMsepi- 2. On the other hand the argument from the style and 
tjj^e /jjcl character of the epistle is one of great importance. It may 
chrono- j^^^ \yQ regarded as a generally recognised fact that St Paul's 
^oup. epistles fall chronologically into four groups, separated from 

^ The problem of the date of the to find the resultant. I think that the 

Galatian Epistle, as it is generally con- former consideration may be eliminated, 

•ceived, may be stated thus : Given on as will be seen from the text, while at 

the one hand the expression ' so soon, ' the same time some further conditions 

tending towards an earlier date, and on which have been overlooked must be 

the other the resemblance to the Epistle taken into account. 
to the Bomans tending towards a later. 
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one another by an interval of five years roughly speaking, and 
distinguished also by their internal character. The second of 
these groups comprises (exclusively of the Galatians) the Epi- 
stles to the Corinthians and Romans, written at the close of the 
third missionary journey, in the years 57 and 58. Now it ap- 
pears that while the Epistle to the Galatians possess no special 
features in common with the epistles of the preceding or suc- 
ceeding groups, either in style, matter, or general tone and treat- 
ment, it is most closely allied in all these respects to the epi- 
stles of the third missionary journey. It was a season of severe 
conflict with St Paul, both mental and bodily, and the traces of 
this conflict are stamped indelibly on the epistles written dur- 
ing this period. They exhibit an unwonted tension of feeling, CJharao- 
a fiery energy of expression, which we do not find in anything of this 
like the same degree in either the earlier or the later epistles. ^^^^' 
They are marked by a vast profusion of quotations from the 
Old Testament, by a frequent use of interrogation, by great 
Variety and abruptness of expression, by words and images not 
found elsewhere, or found very rarely, in St Paul. They have 
also their own doctrinal features distinguishing them from the 
other groups — due for the most part to the phase which the 
antagODism to the Gospel assumed at this time. Justification 
by faith, the contrast of law and grace, the relation of Jew and 
Gentile, the liberty of the Gospel — ^these and kindred topics are 
dwelt upon at greater length and with intense earnestness. 
All these characteristic features the letter to the Galatians 
shares in an eminent degree, so much so indeed, that it may be 
considered the typical epistle of the group ; and by those who 
have made St Paul's style their study, the conviction rising 
from this resemblance will probably be felt so strongly, that 
nothing but the most direct and positive evidence could over- 
come it. 

3. It seems to follow then that some place must be found It closely 

. . resembles 

for the Galatian Epistle in the group which comprises the 3 Corinth- 
Epistles to the Corinthians and Romans. We have next to ]^^g, 
enquire whether there is sufiicient evidence for determining its 
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lane. 

Beeem- 
blanoe in 
general 
tone. 



exact position in this group• I think this question can be 
answered with some degree of probability. 

Pursuing the examination further we find that the resem- 
blance is closest to the Second Epistle to the Corinthians and 
the Epistle to the Bomans. 
9 Corinth- In the case of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, the 
similarity consists not so much in words and arguments as in 
tone and feeling• " In both there is the same sensitiveness in 
the Apostle to the behaviour of his converts to himself, the 
same earnestness about the points of difference, the same 
remembrance of his 'infirmity' while he was yet with them, 
the same consciousness of the precarious basis on which his 
own authority rested in the existing state of the two Churches. 
In both there is a greater display of his own feelings than in 
any other portion of his writings, a deeper contrast of inward 
exaltation and outward suffering, more of personal entreaty, a 
greater readiness to impart himself \" If it were necessary to 
add anything to this just and appreciative criticism, the Apo- 
stle's tone in dealing with his antagonists would supply an in- 
structive field for comparison. Both epistles exhibit the same 
combination of protest and concession in combating the exclu- 
sive rights claimed for the elder Apostles, the same vehement 
condemnation of the false teachers guarded by the same careful 
suppression of names, the same strong assertion of his Apostolic 
office tempered with the same depreciation of his own personal 
merits. 

Besides this general resemblance, which must be felt in order 
to be appreciated, a few special affinities may be pointed out. 
For instance the expression * Christ redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, being made a curse for us*,' has a close parallel in 
the allied epistle, ' He made Him to be sin for us, who knew no 
sin, that we, etc.*' The image, 'Whatsoever a man soweth that 



Special 
coinci- 
dences. 



^ Jowett, I. p. 1961 ist ed. It is 
interesting to find that the resemblance 
between the two epistles was observed 
by a writer as early as Theodore of 



Mopsuestia, SpiciL Solesm» i. p. 50. 
^ Gal. iii. 13. 
' 2 Cor. V. αι. 
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shall he also reapV is reproduced• in ahnost the same words, 
* He that soweth sparingly shall reap sparingly*.* Again, the 
two epistles have in common the peculiar phrases, 'another 
gospel,' 'a new creature,' 'zealously aflFect you,' 'persuade men".' 
And other instances might be brought*. On these special coin- 
cidences however I do not lay any great stress. 

The resemblance to the epistle to the Bomans is muchBomane. 
more striking and definite. Setting aside the personal matter 
and the practical lessons, and excepting here and there a 
digressive illustration, almost every thought and argument in Close re- 

eemlslftnce 

the Epistle to the Galatians 'may be matched from the other in thought 
epistle. The following table of parallels will show how remark- ^^«^' 
able this coincidence is. In the first instance I have taken an 
almost continuous passage, in order better to exhibit the nature 
oif this resemblance. 

EOMANS. 

iv. 3. "What saith the Scrip- Parallel 
turel Abraham believed God, P^»*»®»• 



GAI4ATIANS. 

(i) iii. 6. Ένβη as Abraham 
believed God, and it waa account- 
ed to him for righteousness. 



iii. 7. Know ye therefore that 
they which are of faith, the same 
are the children of Abraham. 

iii 8. And the Scripture fore- 
seeing... preached before the Gos- 
pel unto Abraham, saying, 'In 
thee shall all nations be blessed.' 

iii. 9. So then they which are 
of iaith, are blessed with faithful 
Abraham... 

iii 10. For as many as are of the 
works of the law are under a curse . . • 

1 GaL Ti. 7. 

' 2 Cor. ix. 6. 

> Gal. i. 6, 2 Cor. xi. 4; Gal. 71. 15, 
2 Cor. V. 17; Gal. iv. 17, ί Cor. xi. ί; 
GaL i 10, 2 Cor. v. 11. 

* Compare Gal. i. 9, v. αϊ, "with 
Ί Cor. xiii. 2, and Gal. iii. 3 ^th 1 Cor. 
viii. 6. Again, the ezpreseions dro- 
petaScu, κανών, κνρόω, rovvcaniov^ φοβοΟ' 



and it was accounted to him for 
righteousness. 

iv. 10, II. How then was it 
accounted ? ... in uncircumcision . . . 
that he might be the father of all 
them that believe. 

iv. 17. As it is written, *I 
have made thee a father of many 
nations.' iv. 18. 'So shall thy 
seed be.' 

iv. 23. It was not written for 
his sake alone... but for us also to 
whom it shall be accounted, who 
believe, etc. Comp. iv. 12. 

iv. 15. Because the law work- 
eth wrath. 

μαι μήττωί, and the metaphor κατ€σθΐ€ίρ, 
GaL V. 15, Ί Cor. xi ao, are peculiar 
to these epistles; and this list is pro- 
bably not complete. On the other hand, 
the Galatian Epistle presents a few 
special coincidences Tvith i Corinthians, 
the most remarkable being the proverb, 
Ά little leaven etc.,' oeeiirring i Cor. 
V. 6, Gal. V. 9. 
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Oalatians. 

Parallel iiL ii. But that no man is 

pastoges. justified by the law in the sight 

of God it is evident^ for 

' The just shall Hve by fidth.' 

iiL 12. And the law is not of 
faith: but 'The man that doeth 
them shall live in them•' 

iii. 13, 14. [Prom this curse 
Christ ransomeaus.] 

iii. 15 — 18. [Neither can the 
law interpose] to make the pro- 
mise of none effect : for if the in- 
heritance be of the law, it is no 
more of f»Omise: but Grod gave 
it (κ€χ(£ρισται) to Abraham by 
promise. 



iii 19 — 21. [But the law was 
temporary and ineffective: for] 

iii. 22. The scripture hath con- 
cluded all under sin, that the pro- 
mise by faith of Jesus Christ 
might be given to them that be- 
lieve. 

iiL 23 — 26. [We are now free 
from the tutelage of the law and 
are sons of God through Christ.] 

iiL 27. For as many of you 
as have been baptized into Christ 
have put on Christ. 

iii. 28. [There is no distinc- 
tion of race or caste or sex.] 

iiL 29. If ye be Christ's, then 
are ye Abraham's seed,, and heirs 
according to the promise. 

iv. I — 5. [We have been hither- 
to in the position of an heir still 
in his minority. Christ's death 
has recovered us our right.] 

i^• 5> 6, 7. That we might re- 
ceive the adoption of sons. And 
because ye are sons, God hath 



BOHANS. 



••• 
lU. 



21. But now the right- 
eousness of God without the law 
is manifested, being witnessed by 
the law and the prophets. 

L 17. As it is written, *The 
just shall live by faith.' 

X. 5. Moses describeth the 
righteousness which is of the law : 
that <The man that doeth them 
shall live in them.' 

[iv. 23, 24. The same thought 
expressed in other language.] 

iv. 13, 14, 16. For the pro- 
mise that he should be the heir 
of the world was not made to 
Abraham . . . through the law . . . for 
if they which are of the law be 
heirs, &.ith is made void^ and the 
promise made of none effect... 
therefore it is of- faith, that it 
might be by grace (χάρις). 

[Comp. Bom. viii, 3, 4.] 

xi. 32. God hath concluded 
them aJi in unbelief, that he might 
have mercy upon all. iii. 9, 10. 
They are all under sin, as it is 
written. Comp. iii. 25; v. 20, 21. 

[The same thought illustnated 
differently. Bom. viL i — 3.] 

vi. 3. As many of us as have 
been baptized into Christ. 

xiii. 14. Put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 



ix. 8. The children of the pro- 
mise are counted for the seed. 
(See the passage cited next.) 



viiL 14 — 17. For as many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God. For ye have 
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Galatians. 

sent forth the Spirit of his Son 
into your hearts, crying, Abba, 
Father. Wherefore thou art no 
more a servant, but a son; and if 
a son, then an heir of God through 
Christ. 



(2) . ii. i6. For ' by the works 
of the law shall no flesh be justi- 
fied (Ps. cxiiii. 2).' 



BOMANS. 

not received the spirit of bond- Parallel 
age again to fear, but ye have passages, 
received the Spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry, Abba, Father. 
The Spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirit, that we are the 
children of GOd: and if children, 
then heirs, heirs of God, and joint 
heirs with Christ. 

iii. 20. For * by the works of 
the law shall no flesh be justified 
before him.' 



In both passages the quotation is oblique: in both the 
clause 'by the works of the law' is inserted by way of explana- 
tion: in both * flesh* is substituted for 'living man' (ττασα σαρξ 
for ΐΓοζ ζων of the LXX, which agrees also with the Hebrew) : 
and in both the application of the text is the same. 



Galatians. 

(3) ii. 19. For I through the 
law am dead to the law, that I 
might live to God. 

ii. 20. I am crucified with 
Christ. Comp. v. 24, vL 14. 

Nevertheless I live, yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me. 



(4) iv. ^3, 28. He of the free- 
woman was by promise... we, 
brethren, as Isaac was, are the 
children of promise. 

(5) V. 14. All the law is fid- 
filled in one word, namely, (εντω), 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. 



(6) V. 16. Walk in the Spirit, 
and ye shall not fulfil the lust of 
the flesh. 

V. 17. For the flesh liisteth 



EOMANS. 

vii. 4. Ye also are become 
dead to the law... that we should 
bear irmt unto God. Comp. vi. 

2—5• 

vi. 6. Our old man is cruci- 
fied with him. 

vi. 8. Now if we be dead with 
Christ, we believe that we shall 
also live with him. vi. 11. Alive 
unto God through Jesus Christ. 

ix. 7, 8. *In Isaac shall thy 
seed be called.' That is... the 
children of the promise are count- 
ed for the seed. 

xiii. 8, 9, 10. He that loveth 
another, hath fulfilled the law;... 
it is briefly comprehended in Oris 
saying, namely, (ev τω). Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself... 
love is the fulfilling of the law. 

viii. 4. In us who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit. 

vii. 23, 25• I see another law 
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Oalatiaks. 

Parallel against the spirit, and the spirit 
passages• against the flesh» and these are 
oonti'arj the one to the other. 



So that ye cannot do the things 
that ye would. 

V. 1 8. But if ye be led of the 
spirit^ ye are not under the law. 



(7) Ti, 2. Bear ye one another's 
burdens. 



B0MAN8. 

in my members, warring against 
the law of my mind... with the 
mind I myself serve the law of 
God, but with the flesh the law 
of sin. 

vii. I S• "What I would, that I 
do not, but what I hate, that I 
do. Comp. w. 19, 20. 

viii. 2. The law of the spirit 
of life... hath made me free from 
the law of sin and death. Comp. 
vii. 6. 

XT. I. We that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak*. 



There- 
eemblanoe 
iemani- 
lold. 



Galatians 
written 
about the 
same time 
with, 



It T.m be «nneoessary to add many worde on a rimaarity so 
great as these passagee exhibit. Observe only that it is mani- 
fold and various. Sometimes it is found in a train of argument 
more or less extended, and certainly not obvious : sometimes in 
close verbal coincidences where the language and thoughts are 
unusual, or where a quotation is freely given, and where the 
coincidence therefore was less to be expected: sometimes in 
the same application of a text, and the same comment upon it, 
where that application and comment have no obvious reference 
to the main subject of discussion• There is no parallel to this 
close resemblance in St Paul's Epistles, except in the case of 
the letters to the Colossians and Ephesians. Those letters were 
written about the same time and sent by the same messenger ; 
and I cannot but think that we should be doing violence to his* 
toric probability by separating the Epistles to the Qaiatians 
and Bomans from each oth^r by au interval of more than a few 
months, though in this instance the similarity is not quite so 
great as iji the other. 



^ In the above extracts I haTe oiuj 
altered the English yersion where our 
translators haye giyen difFerent vender- 
ings for the same Greek word. Besides 
these broader coincidences, the ieHloW' 
ingwords andphrases are peculiar to the 



two epistles: βαστάξ^^ρ, 8ooXe/a, Aev- 
θίροω, fde, κατά Λ^θρωτορ \^ω {άρθρα» 
wtpop \έγω), jcarc(pa KaTap&rBaty κώμοι, 
μχίκαρισμόί, yMii, οΐ τά rwaOra ΐτράσ^ 
eoPT€Sf 6ψ€ίΚέτψ, -καραβάτψ, woff ({, ri 
iri ; ri \iy€i 1^ Ύράφη;• 
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But the comparison advances us yet another stage towards 
the solution of our problem. There can be no reasonable 
doubt which of the two epistles contains the earlier expression 
of the thoughts common to both. The Epistle to the Galatians 
stands in relation to the Boman letter^ as the rough model to 
the finished status, or rather, if I may press the metaphor 
without misapprehension, it is the first study of a single figure, 
which is worked into a group in the latter writing. To the but before 
Galatians the Apostle flashes out in indignant remonstrance the °™^^• 
first eager thoughts kindled by his zeal for the Gospel striking 
suddenly against a stubborn form of Judaism. To the Bomans: 
he writi at leisure, under no pressure of circumstances, in the 
face of no direct antagonism, explaining, completing, extending 
• the teaching of the earlier letter, by giving it a double edge 
directed against Jew and Gentile alike. The matter, which in 
the one epistle is personal and fragmentary, elicited by the 
special needs of an individual church, is in the other general-^ 
ised and arranged so as to form a comprehensive and system- 
atic treatise. Very few critics of name have assigned a priority 
of date to the Boman Epistle. 

Thus connected by striking affinities with these two epistles, A oonnect- 
the letter to the Galatians seems naturally to claim an inter- between 
mediate position, as a chronological link between them. Its? ^<^"^*^- 
claim, I think, is well illustrated, if it is not vindicated, by a Bomans, 
comparison of the lists of sins in the three epistles, with which 
I shall close this attempt to trace their common features. 

Ί Corinthians. Galatians. Bomans. 

Strife, emulation fiDrathSf Fornication,uncleanne»8^ TJnrighteoasness, wick- 
f actions, ha^kbitings, Uisciviousness, idolatry, edness, covetoasness, 
whisperings, ' sweUings, ^tchcraft, hatred, eiri/e, maliciouEoiess, full of «n- 

tnmults uncleanness emulation, wraths, fac- vy, murder, strife, deceit, 

and fornication and las- tians, seditions, heresies, malignity, whisperers, . 
civiousness. xii. 20, 21. envies, murders, drunk- backbiters, eto», L• 2g, ^o ; 

ennesses, revellings, and in revellings and drunk- 
such like. v. 19 — lu ennesses, in ohamberings 

and wantonnesses, in 
strife and emulation. 
xiii. 13. 

But if on the other hand this sequence is altered by interposing 
GAL. 4 
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The oon* the letters to tbe Corinthians between those to the Galatians 
broken in ^^^ Bomans» the dislocation is felt at once. It then becomes 
ed*ordw^^" ^i®^^* ^ explain how the same thoughts, argued out in the 
same way and expressed in similar language, should appear in 
the Oalatian and reappear in the Boman Epistle, while in two 
letters written in the interval they have no. place at all, or at 
least do not lie on the surface. I cannot but think that the 
truths which were so deeply impressed on the Apostle's mind, 
and on which he dwelt with such characteristie energy on two 
different occasions, must have forced themselves into promi- 
nence in any letter written n^eanwhile. 
The order 4• Again, if it is found that the order here maintained 
edaoi^fl *^^^^s ^®s* ^^^^ *^® history of St Paul's personal suflFerings 
beet with at this period, so feir as we can decipher it, as well as with 
the progress of his controversy with the Judaizers, such an 
accordance will not be without its value. I shall take these 
two points in order, 
(i) St (i) In the First £pietle to the Corinthians he alludes to his 

g(^l^" suflFerings for the Gospel more than once. He refers to them 
^^' in one passage at some length*, to point a contrast between the 
humiliation of the teacher and the exaltation of the tau^rht. 

ο 

He speaks of himself as suffering every deprivation, as treated 
with every kind of contempt And he alludes once and again 
to these afflictions, as witnesses to the immortality of man. ^ If 
in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable"** ' Why stand we in jeopardy every hour ? I pro- 
test I die daily. If I fought with beasts at Ephesus, what 
advantageth it me, if the dead rise not' V But the mention of 
them is only occasional; it does not colour the whole epistle. 
In the Second Epistle the case is very different. Here it is the 
one topic from beginning to end. His physical sufferings have 
increased meanwhile: and to them have been added mental 
agonies far more severe. Tribulation and comfort — strength 
and weakness — ^glorying and humiliation — alternate throughout 

1 I Cor. iv. ^—13. * I Cor. xv. 19. 

' 1 Cor. XV. 30—32. 
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the epistle\ But though the whole letter is one outpouring of 
affliction, yet we feel that the worst is already past. The first 
ray of sunshine has pierced the gloom. The penitence of the 
Corinthian Church has made him 'exceeding joyful in all his 
tribulation*/ We are not surprised therefore, when, after the 
lapse of a few months, we find the Apostle writing in a strain 
of less impassioned sorrow. In the Epistle to the Romans per- 
secution is sometimes mentioned, but in the more tranquil tone 
of one recalling past experiences, when the conflict is already 
over and the victory won. 

In the Epistle to the Galatians again he says but little of I^fei^iw» 

, , to ΐΐΐρ BUf- 

his own sufferings. He is too absorbed in the momentous ferings in 
question at issue to speak much of himself. Yet once or twice * ^^^' 
the subject is introduced. JL sentence at the close of the letter 
especially shows how it occupies his thoughts, even when all 
mention of it is repressed. After adding in his own hand- 
writing a few sentences of earnest remonstrance, he sums up 
with these words, 'From henceforth let no man trouble me; 
fox I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.' It is his 
final appeal, before which all opposition and controversy must 
give way. Does not this seem like the language of one, who 
has lately passed through a fiery trial, and who, looking back 
upon it in the first moment of abatement, while the recollection 
is still fresh upon him, sees in his late struggles a new conse- 
cration to a life of self-denial, and an additional seal set upon 
his Apostolic authority ? In other words, does it not seem to 
follow naturally afier the tumult of affliction, which bursts out 
in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians ? 

Perhaps this passage too, in connexion with the events of 
the year preceding, may serve to throw light on one or two 
otherwise obscure hints in this epistle. ' If I still preach cir- 
cunacision, why am I then persecuted*?' ' If I were stiU pleas- 
ing men, I should not have been a servant of ChristV May we 



iug uicu, X suuuiu iiut iiavt; uct 

1 -a Cor. i. 3 — 10, iv. 7— 11, iv. 16 — 
V. 4, vi. 4 — 10, vii. 4—7, xi. 23—28, 
xii. 7 — 10, 12. 



* 2 Cor. vii. 4. 

* Gal. v. II. 

* Gal. i. 10. 
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opposi 
ttom 



not connect these expressions with the words, * Henceforth let 
no man trouble me ; for I bear in my body the marks of the 
Lord Jesus^^i These sufferings marked a crisis in his spiritual 
life, an epoch to date from. In the permanent injuries then 
inflicted upon him, he delighted to see the tokens of his service 
to his Lord, the signs of ownership, as it were, branded on him. 
Henceforth Jesus was his Master, henceforth he was the slave 
of Christ, in a fuller sense than he had been hitherto*. It is 
at least remarkable, that in the epistle which follows next upon 
this, he designates himself 'a slave of Jesus Christ•/ a title 
there adopted for the first time. 
Oi)The (ii) The same result which is thus obtained from an ex- 

Se^uSdo fi'^^^Jia'tion of St Paul's persoual history, seems to follow also 
from the progress of his controversy with his Judaizing oppo- 
nents. 

In the Epistle to the Corinthians the controversy has not 
yet assumed a very definite shape. He scarcely once meets his 
opponents on doctrinal ground. He is occupied in maintaining 
his personal authority against those who strove to undermine it, 
resting 1;heir claims, in some cases at least, on a more intimate 
connexion with the Lord. Doubtless doctrinal error would be 
the next step, and this the Apostle foresaw. But hitherto he 
speaks with some reserve on this point, not knowing the exact 
position which his antagonists would take up. The heresy 
combated in the Galatian Epistle is much more matured. 
The personal antagonism remains as before, while the doctrinal 
opposition has assumed a distinct and threatening form. 

For how different is St Paul's language in the two cases. 
He tells both Churches indeed in almost the same words, that 



1 Gal. yi. 17. 

^ It is related of George Herbert that 
when he was inducted into the eiir£ of 
Bemerton he said to a friend, * I be- 
seech God that my humble and cha- 
ritable life may so win upon others as 
to bring glory to my Jesus, whom I 
have this day taken to he my Master and 
Governor; and I am so proud of Hie 



seryice, that I will always caU Him 
Jesus my Master,* etc. * And, * adds his 
biographer, * he eeems to rejoice in that 
word Jesus, and say that the adding 
these words my Master to it, and the 
often repetition of them, seemed to 
perfume his mind,' etc. I. Walton's 
Life of Herbert» 
5 Eom. i. I, 
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* circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing*/ but 
then his practical comment in the two cases presents a striking 
contrast To the Corinthians he says; *Is any man called 
being circumcised ? let him not be uncircumcised ; Is any called 
in uncircumcision? let him not be circumcised*;' to the Gala- 
tians ; ' Behold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye be circumcised 
Christ shall profit you nothing; and again I testify, etc." In 
the one epistle he is dealing with a hypothetical case; he 
speaks as if to guard against future error. In the other he is 
wrestling with an actual evil present in its most virulent form. 
If circumcision is but one point, it at least contains all im- 
plicitly : * Every man that is circumcised is a debtor to do the 
whole law.* 

Corresponding to this advance on the part of his antagonists Corre- 
we find a growing fulness in St PauFs exposition of those doc- pro^essm 
trines, with which the errors of the Judaizers were in direct *^® ^***®• 

' ment of 

conflict. Such is the case with his account of the temporary doctrine, 
purpose of the law, especially in its negative efiect as ' multi- 
plying sin.* In the Corinthian Epistles the subject is dismissed 
with a casual sentence, pregnant with meaning indeed, but 
standing quite alone. ' The strength of sin is the law*.' In the 
Galatian letter it is the one prominent topic. So again with 
its correlative, the doctrine of justification by faith. This doc- 
trine is incidentally alluded to more than once in the letter to 
Corinth". In one passage especially it appears prominently; 
'God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, not 
imputing their trespasses to them : for He hath made Him to 
be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness (Βικαιοσύνη) of GodV Here the doctrine is stated 
clearly enough, but there is no approach to the fulness with 
which it is set forth in the Galatian Epistle. The illustration, 
the antithesis, the aphorism, the scriptural sanction, are missing• 

1 I Cor. Tii. 19, Gal. v. 6, vi. 15. • i Cor. i. 30, iv. 4, vi, 11, 2 Cor. 

* 2 Cor. vii 18. iii. 9. 

» Gal. V. a. * 1 Cor. v. 19—21. 

* I Cor. XY. 56. 
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It is not the language which St Paul would have used, had the 

doctrines been as virtually denied in the Corinthian as they 

were in the Qalatian Church. 

Incidental 5- Lastly, the chronology adopted explains one or two 

aUneione. J^^^giQ^a ^^ j-jj^ Epistle to the Galatians which otherwise it is 

difficult to account for. 

(i) The sixth chapter commences with the exhortation, 
Treatment * Brethren, though a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 
©rs^ ^^ " spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of meekness, consi- 
dering thyself lest thou also be tempted.' There is something 
peculiarly earnest in the abruptness with which this command 
is introduced. There is a marked tenderness in the appeal to 
their brotherhood which prefaces it. An undercurrent of deep 
feeling is evident here. It is as though some care weighed on 
the Apostle's mind. Now if we suppose the Galatian Epistle 
to have been written after the Second to the Corinthians, we 
have at once an adequate explanation of this. A grievous 
oflfence had been committed in the Christian community at 
Corinth. In his first Epistle to the Church there, St Paul hat^l 
appealed to the brotherhood to punish the guilty person. The 
appeal had not only been answered, but answered with so much 
promptness, that it was necessary to intercede for the offender. 
He commelided their indignation, their zeal, their revenge; 
they had approved themselves clear in the matter* ; and now 
they must forgive and comfort their erring brother, lest he be 
swallowed up with overmuch soitow". It was the recollection 
of this circumstance that dictated the injunction in the Galatian 
Epistle. The Galatians were proverbially passionate and fickle. 
If a reaction came, it might be attended, as at Corinth, with 
undue severity towards the delinquents. The epistle therefore 
was probably written while the event at Corinth was fresh on 
. St PauFs mind — ^perhaps immediately after he had despatched 
Titus and the Second Epistle, and was still in suspense as to 
the issue — ^perhaps after he had himself arrived at Corinth, and 
witnessed too evident signs of over-severity. 

^ 2 Cor. vii. II, ^ α Cor. ii. 7. 
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(ii) A little later en another passage occurs, in which the 
vehemence of St Paul's language is quite unintelligible at first 
sight. 'Be not deceived/ he says, 'God is not mocked: for Back* 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he reap... Let us do good inaims- 
unto all men*.* The admonition is thrown into a general form, β^^^^^β• 
but it has^ evidently a special application in the Apostle's own 
mind. 

An allusion in the First Epistle to the Corinthians supplies 
the key to the difficulty. * As I gave orders to the Churches of 
Galatia, even so do ye*.' He had solicited their alms for the 
suffering brethren of Judaea. The messenger, who had brought 
him word of the spread of Judaism among the Galatians, had 
also, I suppose, reported unfavourably of their liberality• They 
had not responded heartily to his appeaL He reproves them 
in consequence for their backwardness : but he wishes to give 
them more time, and therefore refrains from prejudging the 
case. 

For the reasons given above I have been led to place the Condu- 
Galatian Epistle after the letters to Corinth. They certainly 
do not amount to a demonstration, but every historical question 
must be decided by striking a balance between conflicting pro- 
babilities; and it seems to me that the arguments here ad- 
vanced, however imperfect, will hold their ground against those 
which are alleged in favour of the earlier date. In the interval 
then between the writing of the Second Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians and that to the Romans, the Galatian letter ought 
probably to be placed. Beyond this I will not venture to define 
the time ; only suggesting that the greeting from ' all the bre- 
thren which are with me" seems naturally to apply to the little 
band of his fellow-travellers, and to hint that the letter was not 
despatched from any of the great churches of Macedonia or 
from Corinth. It may have been Avritten on the journey be- 
tween Macedonia and Achaia. And it is not improbable that it 
was during St Paul's residence in Macedonia, about the time 
when the Second Epistle to the Corinthians was written, that 

^ Gtal. "vi. 7—10. 2 J oor. xvi. i. * Gr»l. i, 2, 
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St Paul received news of the falling arway of his Oalatian con- 
verts, 80 that they were prominent in his mind, when he num- 
bered among his daily anxieties ' the care of all the churches \' 
If so, be would despatch his letter to the Oalatians as soon 
after as a suitable bearer could be found*. 



* 1 Cor. xt aS. 

* This investigation of the date of the 
Oalatian Epistle is taken from a paper 
in the Journal of CUus, and Saer. 
Philol, Yol. ni. p. α 89, altered in parts. 
The Tiew here maintained is also ad- 
vocated by De Wette (who BpeeJa 
hesitatingly), by Gonybeare and How- 
eon (n. p. 165, ed. Φ), and by Bleek 



(EinL in das N. 7. pp. 418, 419). 
Grotins says less definitely, that it 
must haye been written about the 
same time with the letter to the Bo- 
mans. Jowett (i. p. 950^ «nd ed.) and 
Stanley (Corinthiant, p. 17, 2nd ed.) 
leeye the question nndetermined. 
Other reeent commentators date the 
epistle from Ephesns. 
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GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 



THE Epistle to the Galatians has escaped unchallenged G-enuine- 
... nessundie• 

amid the sweeping proscriptions of recent criticism. Its puted. 

every sentence so completely reflects the life and character of 

the Apostle of the Gentiles that its genuineness has not been 

seriously questioned \ 

Any laboured discussion of this subject would therefore 
be out of place. Yet it will be worth while to point to a 
single instance, as showing the sort of testimony which may 
be elicited from the epistle itself. 

The account of St Paul's relations with the Apostles of the Internal 

, , eviaence• 

Circumcision has a double edge, as an evidential weapon.• On 
the one hand, as an exhibition of the working of the Apostle's 
mind, it lies far beyond the reach of a forger in an age 
singularly unskilled in the analysis and representation of the 
finer shades of character. The suppressed conflict of feeling, 
the intermingling of strong protest and courteous reserve, 
the alternation of respectful concession and uncompromising 
rebuke — ^the grammar being meanwhile dislocated and the 
incidents obscured in this struggle of opposing thoughts — such 
a combination of features reflects one mind alone, and can 
have proceeded but from one author. On the other hand, 
looking at the passage as a narrative of events, it seems wholly 
impossible that the conceptions of a later age should have 
taken this form* The incidents are too fragmentary and in- 

1 One exception is recorded, which may serve to point a moral. 
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External 
evidence. 



Apostolic 
Fathers. 



direct, they are almost smothered in the expression of the 
writer's feelings, there is altogether a want of system in the 
naiTative wholly unlike the story of a romancer. Nor indeed 
would it serve any conceivable purpose which a forger might 
be supposed to entertain. The Gnostic, who wished to advance 
his antipathy to Judaism under cover of St PauFs name, would 
have avoided any expression of deference to the Apostles of 
the Circumcision. The Ebionite would have shrunk with 
loathing from any seeming depreciation of the cherished cus- 
toms or the acknowledged leaders of his race, as the tone of 
the author of the Clementines shows*. The Catholic writer, 
forging with a view to 'conciliation,' would be more unlikely 
than either to invent such a narrative, anxious as he would 
be to avoid any appearance of conflict between the two great 
teachers of the Church. The very unevenness of the incidents 
is the surest token of their authenticity. 

On the other hand, the external evidence, though not very 
considerable, is perhaps as great as might be expected from 
the paucity of early Christian literature, and the nature of the 
few writings still extant. 

I. The Apostolic Fathers in whose ears the echoes of the 
Apostle's voice still lingered, while blending his thoughts 
almost insensibly with their own, were less likely to quote 
directly from his written remains. Allusions and indirect cita- 
tions are not wanting. 



Clement's words (§2) *His sufferings were before your eyes* 
with the implied rebuke may perhaps be a faint reilectiou of 
Gal. iii. i. 

In the second Epistle ascribed to Clement (§ 2), which though 
not genuine is a very early work, Is. liv. i is quoted and ap- 
plied as in Gal. iv. 27. 

Ignatius Polyc, § i, found in the Syriac, * Bear all men, as the 
Lord beareth thee... Bear the ailments ( f all men,' resembles Gal. 
vi. 2. (See however Matth. viiL 17, Rom. xv.. i.) 

Romans f § 7> ' My passion, is crucified,^ also found in the Syriac, 
recalls GtJ. v. 24, vi. 14. 



^ Seep. 61, 
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The Greek text, which, if not genuine, at all events cannot 
date late in the second century, offers besides one or two coin- 
cidences too striking to be accidental. 
Compare Fhilad. i with Gal. i. i. 
Trail. I ο with Gal. ii. 21. 
Mcbgnea, 8 with Gal. v. 3, 4. 

FoLYCARP more than once adopts the language of this epistle ; 

c. 5 * Knowing then that* " GOd is not mocked," we ought, etc.* 
from Gal. vi. 7. 

c. 3 *Builded up unto the faith given you, "which is the 
mother of us all,"' from Gal. iv. 26. 

c. 6 'Zealous in what is good,' may be taken from Gal. iv. 18; 
comp. Tit. ii. 14, i Pet. iii. 13 (v. 1.). 

c. 12 *Qui credituri sunt in Dominum nostrum Jesum Chris- 
tum et in ipsius patrem, qui resuscitavit eum a raortuis,' re- 
sembles Gal. i. I ; comp. Kom. iv. 24. 

2. The Miscellaneous Writings of the Suhapostolio Ages ptheiTTrit- 
present one or two vague resemblances on which no stress can sub-apo- 

be laii etoUoages. 

Barnabas. A passage in the epistle bearing hL«i name, c. 19, 
* Thou shalt communicate in all things with thy neighbour,' re- 
flects Gal. vi. 6. 

Herhas (c. 140 A.D. 1) Sim, ix. 13 has 'They that have believed 
in God through His Son and put on these spirits.' Comp. Gal. iiL 
26, 27. 

3. The Epistle to the Galatians is found in all the known Canons of 
Canons of Scripture proceeding from the Catholic Church in the "^ 
second century. It is contained in the Syriac and Old Latin 
versions, completed, it would appear, some time before the 

close of the century. It is distinctly recognised also in the 
Canon of the Muratorian fragment (probably not later than 
170 A.D.). 

4. The Apologists^ writing for unbelievers, naturally avoided Apoio- 



direct quotations from the sacred writers, which would carry no 



gists. 



1 The expression 'knowing that* 
{elZoret on) in Polycarp seems to be a 
form of citation. In 0. i it introduces 
a passage from Ephes. iL 8, in 0. 4 one 
from I Tim. yi. 7. It occurs once 
again in 0. 6, 'knowing that we all are 
debtors of sin.' Though these words 
are not found either in the Canonical 



scriptures or in any other extant 
writing, they seem in force and point 
so far above the level of Polycarp's 
own manner, that I can scarcely doubt 
that he is quoting the language of one 
greater than himself. They ring al- 
most like a sentence of St Paul. 
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Heretical 
writers. 



weight of authority with those they addressed. Their testimony 
therefore is indirect 

The Epistle to Dioonetds, c. 4, has the expression, ' The oh- 
ser^ance (παρατηρησιν) of months and of days/ derived ap- 
parently from Gal. iv. 10, *Ye ohserve (7Γοραττ7ρ€Γσ^€) days and 
months etc' In another passage, c. S, 9, the writer reproduces 
many of the thoughts of the Epistles to the Galatians and Ho- 
mans. 

Justin Martyr se^ns certainly to have known this epistle^. In 
the Dial, c, Tryph. cc. 95, 96, he qnotes consecutively the two 
passages, * Cursed is every one that continueth not, etc.* (Deut. 
xxvii. 26), and * Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree* 
(Deut. xxi. 23), and applies them as they are applied in Gal. 
iii. 10, 13. Moreover, he introduces the first in language closely 
resembUng that of St Paul, 'Every race of men will be found 
under a curse (viro κατάραν) according to the law of Moses' ; and 
cites both passages exactly as St Paul cites them, though they 
difier both from the Hebrew and the lxx*. Again in the Apol, 
I• o• 53» Justin applies Isaiah liv. i, * Rejoice, thou barren, etc.* 
exactly as St Paul applies it in Gal. iv. 27. See the notes on 
iii. 10, 13, 2S, iv. 27. 

Melito in a passage in the * Oration to Antoninus,* lately dis- 
covered in a Syriac translation', uses language closely resembling 
Gal. iv. 8, 9. 

Athenagoras, Suppl. c. 16, speaks of sinking down * to the weak 
and beggarly elements,* quoting from GaL iv. 9. 

5. The evidence of Heretical writers , while it is more direct, 
is also more important, as showing how widely the epistle was 



* In c. 5 of the Orat, ad OracoSf often 
ascribed to Jaetin and generally as- 
signed to the second century, there are 
two indirect quotations from this epi- 
stle, iv. 12 and v. 20, αι. A recension 
of this treatise however, discovered of 
late years in a Syriac translation (Cure- 
ton's SpiciL Syr. p. 61), bears the 
name of Ambrose, by whom proba- 
bly is meant the friend and pupil of 
Origen. 

2 In Deut. xxvii. 26, is ούκ έμμ, h 
να,σιν τ 01% Ύ^γραμμένοίί iv τφ β.βλίφ 
τον νόμου του τ» αύτά^ for the LXZ 
(which is nearer to the Hebrew) «-as 6 
ayOpuTos HcTis ούκ έμμ* iv rrajtv tois 



\6yois του ν, toVtoO του «•. αύτού% ι in 
Deut. xxi. 23, 'BirtJcaTd/jaroj πα$, where 
the LXX, following the Hebrew, has 
Κ€κατηραμένο5 ivb θ€θΰ vras. 

* Oureton's SpiciL Syr. p. 49; see 
also p. 41. MeUto's treatise is printed 
also in the Spicil. Solesm. See 11. p. 
1 ; oomp. p. xxxix. A close parallel to 
Gal. iv. 8 appears also in * the doctrine 
of Addasus ' (Oureton's Anc. Syr, Doc. 
p. 9) ; but this may be accidental, as 
there is no other recognition of St Paul 
in the work. In another document of 
the same collection (p. 56) there is 
seemingly a reference to Gal. vi. 17• 
See also Clem. Horn. ix. i. 
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received. Most of the references quoted below seem to belong 
to the first half of the century. 

The Ophites appear to have made great use of this epistle. 
Several direct quotations from it were fo^md in their writings ; 
e.g. Gal. iv. 26, see Hippol. Η ceres, v. 7, p. 106; Gal. iv. 27, 
see HippoL v. 8, p. 114; Gal. iii. 28, \i, 15, see Hippol. v. 7, 
p. 99. 

Justin, the Gnostic, alludes to Gal. v. 17 : Hippol. v. 26, p. 155. 

The Valentinians made use of it, Iren. i. 3, 5. A comment on 
Gal. vi. 14 is given by Irenseus from their writings, apparently 
from the works of Ptolem8BUs\ 

Marcion included it in his Canon and attached great import- 
ance to it. See p. 35> note 1. Comp. also the note on uL 19. 

Tatian recognised it, quoting vL 8 in support of his ascetic 
views : Hieron. Comm, ad Gcd. ad loc* 

6. Neither is the testimony of Adversaries of the second Adversa- 
century wanting to the authenticity of this epistle. Paul. 

Celsus, writing against the Christians, says contemptuously, 
' Men who differ so widely among themselves and inveigh against 
each other most shamefully in their quarrels, may all be heard 
using the words (λεγόντων το) "The world is crucified unto mo 
and I unto the world." ' (Gal. vi, Γ4.) 'This is the only sentence,' 
adds Origen, *that Celsus seems to have recollected from Paul* 
(Orig. c. Cds, v. 64). 

The Ebionite Author of the Clementine Homilies, writing 
in a spirit of bitter hostility to St Paul, who is covertly attacked 
in the person of Simon Magus, represents St Peter addressing 
Simon thus, 'Thou hast confronted and withstood me (Ιναντίο^ 
άνθέστηκά^ μοι). If thou hadst not been an adversary, thou 
wouldest not have calumniated and reviled my preaching... If 
thou callest mo condemned (κατ€τγνωσμ€νον), thou accusest God 
who revealed Christ to me :' Horn, xvii. 19. See Gal. ii. 11, to 
which the allusion is obvious, and froia which even the expres- 
sions are taken. Again, where Simon is accused of * allegorizing 
the words of the law to suit his own purpose' (ii. 22), we can 
hardly mistake the reference to Ga,l. iv. 21 sq. In a third 
passage also St Peter maintaining the observance (τΓαρατηρησιν) 
complains that ' One who had learnt from the tradition of Moses, 
blaming the people for their sins, contemptuously called them 
sons of new-moons and sabbaths' (xix. 22): comp. Gral. iv. 10. 

1 See the Latin of Iren. i. 8. 5 ad dotns, Exc, ap. Clem. Alex. 0. 531 p. 

fin., and comp. Westcott Canon, p. 983 (Potter), where Gal. iii. 19, 20,18 

339. quoted: but the date and authorship 

s To this liet should be added Theo- oi these excerpts are uncertaia. 
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Other resemblances, noted in Lagai*de*s edition p. (31), are less 
striking : viil 4 to Gal. L 6 ; xviii. 2 1 to Gal. i. 8 ; viii. 1 8 
(δι* άγγίλου νόμος ωρίσθη) to GaL iii. 19; ix. i to Gal. iv. 8. See 
more on this subject in the dissertation on ^St Paul and the 
Three * at the end of this volume. 

Apoeiy. 7. Of Apocryphal Acts relating to St Paul one extant 

^ ^ work at least seems to date from the second century : 

Acrrs OP Paul and Thecla § 40 (apparently the work referred 
to by TertuUian, de Baptism, § 17). The sentence, • For he that 
wrought with thee unto the Gospel wrought with me also unto 
baptism', is moulded on Gal. ii. 8. 



Irenaeiie, 
Clement, 
and Ter- 
tallian« 



8. Owing to the nature of the earliest Christian writings, 
the testimony hitherto brought forward has been for the most 
part indirect As soon as a strictly Theological literature 
springs up in the Church, we find the epistle at once quoted 
distinctly and by name. This is the case with the writers of 
the close of the second century, Iben-eus, Clement of Alex- 
andria and Teetullian. From their position as representa- 
tives of widely separate branches of the Church, and their 
manner of quotation, which shows that the writings thus 
cited were recognised and authoritative, the importance of their 
testimony is much greater than might be inferred from their 
comparatively late date*. 



1 In compiling this account of the 
external evidence in favour of the epi- 
stle I have made use of Lardner's Cre- 
dibilityf of Eirchhofer's Quelleruainm- 



lung J and especially of Westcott's His- 
tory of the Canon. I have however 
gone over the ground independently, 
and added to the references. 
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CHARACTER AND CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 



IN discussing the relation of this epistle to the contem- 
poraneous letters, I have dwelt on those features which it 
shares in common with them. It remains to jpoint out some 
characteristics which are peculiarly its own. 

I. The Epistle to the Galatians is especially distinguished Unity of 
among St Paul's letters by its unity of purpose \ The Galatian P^"^^®®• 
apostasy in its double aspect, as a denial of his own authority 
aiid a repudiation of the doctrine of grace, is never lost sight 
of from beginning to end. The opening salutation broaches 
this twofold subject. The name 'Paul' has no sooner passed 
from his lips, than he at once launches into it. The long 
historical explanation which succeeds is instinct with this 
motive in all its details. The body of the letter, the doctrinal 
argument, is wholly occupied with it. The practical exhorta- 
tions which follow all or nearly all flow from it, either as 
cautions against a rebound to the opposite extreme, or as sug- 
gesting the true rule of life of which the Galatians were following 
the counterfeit Lastly, in the postscript he again brings it 
prominently forward. The two closing sentences reflect the 
twofold aspect of the one purpose, which has nm through 
the letter. 'Henceforth let no man trouble me. The grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit.' Thus his last 

1 Ewald Paultu, p. 55, * Kein ande- keines ergiesst sich wie dieses in einem 
res sendschreiben ist so sehr wie dieses machtig stUrmischen aber unanfhalt- 
aus einem gedanken entspnmgen, und samen und ununterbrochenen strome.' 
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Contrast 
to the 
allied 
epistles. 



Its sus- 
tained 
severity. 



words echo his first : ' Paul an Apostle not from men ' ; ' God 
who called you in the grace of Christ/ 

In this respect it contrasts strongly with the two letters 
to Corinth with which it possesses so many features in common. 
Like the First Epistle to the Corinthians, it was wi-itten with 
an immediate purpose to correct actual errors. But the differ- 
ence is striking. The factions at Corinth were manifold, the 
irregularities were irregularities of detail not founded on any 
one broad principle of error, and the epistle necessarily reflects 
this varied character. Like the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians again, it is a complete reflection of the Apostle's inner 
life. Yet the contrast is not less marked than before. In the 
one epistle he pours out his feelings without restraint, recurring 
to his own experiences, his own sorrows, freely and without any 
definite purpose. In the other the mention of himself is 
always subordinated to the purpose of the letter; however 
tumultuous may be the workings of his soul, they are all forced 
into this one channel. He never speaks of himself but to 
enforce the authority of his office or the liberty of the Gospel. 

2. The sustained severity of this epistle is an equally 
characteristic feature with its unity of purpose. The Galatians 
are not addressed as *the saints in Christ,* *the faithful bre- 
thren.' The Apostle has no congratulations, no word of praise, 
for this apostate Church. Even on the Corinthians, in spite 
of all their shortcomings, he could lavish expressions of com- 
mendation and love. But the case is different here. The 
charity which 'hopeth against hope' seems to be strained to 
the utmost. For this once only the pervading type of his 
epistles is abandoned in the omission of the opening thanks- 
giving. The argument is interrupted every now and then 
by an outburst of indignant remonstrance. He is dealing with 
a thoughtless half-barbarous people. They have erred like 
children, and must be chastised like children. Rebuke may 
prevail where reason will be powerless. 

The body of the letter seems to have been written by an 
amanuensis, but the final sentences were in the Apostle's own 
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handwritiiij?. It was his wont to add a few words at the close ?*^αί?»®"ί!* 
of his epistles, either to vouch for their authorship, or to im- own hand, 
press some truth more strongly on his readers. Here the 
urgency of the case leads him to do more. In a few eager 
rugged sentences he gives au epitome of the contents of the 
epistle*. These sentences are condensed beyond the ordinitry 
compression of the Apostle's style. The language almost bursts 
with the surcharge of feeling. The very forms of the letters 
too bear witness to his intense earnestness. He writes in large 
bold characters to arrest the eye and rivet the mind. He has 
been accused of vacillation. There has been no want of firm- 
ness in the tone of the letter, and there shall be none in the 
handwriting. No man can henceforth question or misapprehend 
the Apostle's meaning. 

A rough analysis of the epistle separates it into three ^^q^^^ 
sections of two chapters each, the first couplet (i, ii) containing 
the personal or narrative portion, the second (iii, iv) the argu- 
mentative or doctrinal, and the third (v, vi) the hortatory 
χ)Γ practical. It will be borne in mind however, that in a 
writer like St Paul, any systematic arrangement must be more 
or less artificial, especially where, as in the present instance, he 
is stirred by deep feelings and writes under the pressure 
of an urgent necessity. The main breaks however, occurring 
at the end of the second and fourth chapters, suggest this 
threefold division; and though narrative, argument, and exhor- 
tation, are to some extent blended together, each portion retains 
for the most part its own characteristic form. 

The following is a more exact analysis of the contents of 
the epistle. 

1. Personal, chiefly in the form of a narrative. Anaiyais 

•^ of the 

1. The salutation and ascription of praise so worded as to in- epistle. 

troduce the main subject of the letter (i i — 5). 

2. The Apostle rebukes the Galatians for their apostasy, de- 
nounces the false teachers, and declares the eternal truth of 
the Gospel which he preached (i, 6 — 10). 

^ Gal. yi. 11 — 18. See the notes on νηλίκοα ^ράμμΛσι» ίγραψα, 
GAL. S 
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^Mysis 3. This Goepel came dirediy from Qod. 

epistle. (i) He received it by special revelation (i. li, 12). 

(ii) His previous edacation indeed could not have led up to 
it, for he was brought up in principles directly opposed 
to the liberty of the Gospel (L 13, 14). 

(iii) Nor could he have learnt it from the Apostles of the 
Circumcision, for he kept aloof from them for some time 
after his conversion (L 15 — 17). 

(iv) And when at last he visited Jerusalem, his intercourse 
with them was neither close nor protracted, and he re- 
turned without being known even by sight to the mass 
of the believers (i 18 — 24). 

(v) He visited Jerusalem again, it is true, after a lapse of 
years, but he carefully maintained his independence. He 
associated with the Apostles on terms of frielidly equality. 
He owed nothing to them (iL i — 10). 

(vi) Nay more : at Antioch he rebuked Peter for his incon- 
sistency. By yielding to pressure from the ritualists, 
iPeter was substituting law for grace, and so denying the 
fundamental principle of the Gospel (ii. 11-^2 τ). 

[This incident at Antioch forms the link of connexion be- 
tween the first and second portions of the epistle. The error 
of the GalsCtians was the same with that of the formalists whom 
St Peter had countenanced. Thus St Paul passes insensibly 
from the narrative to the doctrinal statement.] 

II. Doctrinal, mostly argumentative. 

1. The Galatians are stultifying themselves. They are sub- 
stituting the flesh for the Spirit, the works of the law for 
the obedience of faith, forgetting the experience of the past 
and violating the order of progress (iii. i — 5). 

2. Yet Abraham was justified by faith, and so must it be with 
the true children of Abraham (iii 6 — 9). 

3. The law, on the contrary, so for from justifying, did but 
condemn, and frOm this condemnation Christ rescued us 
(ill 10 — 14). 

4. Thus He fulfilled the promise given to Abraham, which 
being prior to the law could not be annulled by it (iiL 
15-18). 

5. If so, what was the purpose of the law ί (iii, 19). 

(i) It was an inferior dispensation, given as a witness against 
sin, a badge of a state of bondage, not as contrary to, but 
as preparing for, the Gospel (iii. 19 — 23). 

(ii) And so through the law we are educated for the freedom 
of the Gospel (iii. 24 — 29). 
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(iii) Thus under the law we were in our nonage, but now Analysis 

we are our own masters (iv. i — 7). ®' *^? 

^ ' epistle. 

(iv) Yet to this state of tutelage the Galatians are bent on 
returning (iv. 8 — 11). 

At this point the argument is broken off, while the 
Apostle reverts to hii^ personal relatione with his con- 
verts, and reprobates the conduct of the false teachers 
(iv. 12 — 20). 

6. The law indeed bears witness against itself. The relation 
of the two covenants of law and of grace, with the triumph 
of thef latter, are typified hy the history of Hagar and Sarah. 
The son of the bondwoman must give place to the son of 
the free (iv. 21 — 31). 

* We are the children of the free.* This word * free ' is the 
link of connexion with the third part t)f the epistle. 

III. Hortatory. Practical applications. 

1. Hold fast by this^reedW, which your false teachers are 
endangering (v. 1 — 12). 

2. But do not let it degenerate into license. Love is the 
fulfilment of the law. Walk in the Spirit, and the Spirit 
will save yoii from licentiousness, as it sat^es you from 
formalism^ both being carnal. Your eiourse is plain. The 
works of the Spirit are easily distinguished 6rom the works 
of the flesh (v. 13 — 26). 

3. Let me add two special injiinctions : 

(i) Show forbearance and brotherly synipathy (vi. ϊ — 5). 
(Κ) Give liberally (vi. 6 — io). 
C&nclimon in the Apostle's own handwriting (vi. 11). 

4. Once more : beware of the Judaizers^ for they are insincere. 
I declare to you the true principles of the Gospel. Peace 
be to those who so walk (vi. 12 — 16). 

5. Let no man deny my authority, for Ϊ bear the brand of 
Jesus my Master (vi. 17). 

6. Farewell in Chiist (vi. 18). 

, The armcuiy of this epistle has famished their keenest Its place 

- - . , .in modern 

weapons to the combatants in the two greatest controversies controver- 
which in modern times have agitated the Christian Church; ^' 
the one a struggle for liberty within the camp, the other a war 
of defence against assailants from without; the one vitally 
affecting the doctrine, the other the evidences of the Gospel. 

5—2 
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The wfor- When Luther commenced his attack on the corraptions of 
. ' the mediseval Church, he chose this epistle as his most efficient 
engine in overthrowing the mass of error which time had piled 
on the simple foundations of the QospeL His commentary on 
the Galatians was written and rewritten. It cost him more 
labour, and was more highly esteemed by him, than any of his 
works\ If age has diminished its value as an aid to the study 
of St Paul, it still remains and ever will remain a speaking 
monument of the mind of the reformer and the principles of 
the reformation. 

Rational- Once again, in the present day, this epistle has been thrust 
into prominence by those who deny the divine origin of the 
Gospel. In •this later controversy however it is no longer to its 
doctrinal features, but to its historical notices, that attention 
is chiefly directed! *The earliest form of Christianity,* it is 
argued, 'was a modified Judaism. The distinctive features of 
the system current under this name were added by St Paul. 
There was ah irreconcilable opposition between the Apostle of 
the Gentiles and the Apostles of the Jews, a personal feud 
between the teachers themselves and a direct antagonism be- 
tween their doctrines. After a long struggle St Paul prevailed, 
and Christianity — our Christianity — was the result.' The Epi- 
stle to the Galatians affords at once the ground for, and the 
refutation of, this view. It affords the ground, for it discovers 
the mutual jealousy and suspicions of the Jew and Gentile con- 
verts. It affords the refutation, for it shows the true relations 
existing between St Paul and the Twelve. It presents not 
indeed a colourless uniformity of feeling and opinion, but a far 
higher and more instructive harmony, the general agreement 
amidst some lesser differences and some human failings, of men 
animated by the same divine Spirit and working together for 
the same hallowed purpose, fit inmates of that Father's house 
in which are many mansions. 

1 «The £pistle to the Galatians,' See Seckendorf de Lutheran. L. l 
said Luther, 4s my epistle; I have §lzxxy. p. 139. 
betrothed myself to it : it is my wife.' 



ΠΡΟΣ ΓΑΛΑΤΑΣ. 



\^HT SEEK YE THE LIVING AMOKG THE DEAD? 



The old order ckangethy yielding place to new. 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways. 



ΠΡΟΣ ΓΑΛΑΤΑΣ. 



Ι. 'ΠΑΥΛΟΣ απόστολος ουκ άττ άνθρωττων οι/δβ 
Zt άρθρωτΓον, άΤ^Κά δια Ίησον Χρίστου και θ€θΰ ττατρό^ 



Ι — 5• ^^0 ^^^ threads which run 
through this epistl^^the defence of 
the Apostle's own authority, and the 
maintenance of the doctrine of grace 
— ^are knotted together in the opening 
salutation. By expanding his officisd 
title into a statement of his direct 
commission from God (yer. i), St Paul 
meets the personal attack of his op- 
ponents ; by dwelling on the work of 
redemption in connexion with the 
name of Christ (ver. 4), he protests 
against their doctrinal errors. See 
the introduction, p. 63. 

I. ovK άπ άνβρωίΓων ovbk hC άνβρώ•' 
που] ^not qf men, nor yet by man,* 
The first preposition denotes the foun- 
tain-head whence the Apostle's autho- 
rity springs, the second the channel 
through which it is conveyed. Thus 
in the first clause he distinguishes 
himself from the false apostles, who 
did not derive their commission from 
Qod at all ; in the second he ranks 
himself with the Twelve, who were 
commissioned directly from God. The 
prepositions therefore retain their pro- 
per sense. Ata, as distinguished from 
αττό, is used consistently in the New 
Testament to denote the means or 
vMtrwment^ especially as describing 
either (i) the operations of our Lord, 
as the Word of God, e.g, i Cor. viii. 6 
«Jp Kvpior Ίϊ/σουΓ Χριστοί ^4* ov τα 
^mrroy or (2) the human agency em- 
ployed in carrying out the divine pur- 
pose, e.g, I Cor. iii. 5 hMKovw, di' ων 
€ίΓ4στ€ΜΓατ€. The clmnge of preposi- 
tion ('of,' ^by') in this passage carries 
with it the change of number also 



('men,' 'man'). Titles and offices 
which emanate from a body of men 
will be conferred by their single re- 
presentative. The acts of the Senate 
took effect through the prince, those 
of the Sanhedrin through the high- 
priest The transition to the singular 
moreover, independently of its own 
fitness, would suggest itself in antici- 
pation of the clause hia *1ησου Χριστον, 
which was to follow. 

αλλά dta 'Ιησού Χριστοί)] To what 
event does the Apostle here refer? 
When did he receive his commission 
from Christ himself? In i Cor, ix. i, 
he speaks of his having ' seen the Lord 
Jesus,' as a token of his apostleship ; 
and this seems naturally to refer to 
the appearance on the way to Damas- 
cus, Acts ix. 3 sq. From this point 
of time therefore his commission dated» 
It was essentially this revelation of 
our Lord which set him apart for his 
high office, though the outward inves- 
titure may have taken place through 
human agency at a later date : see 
Acts ix. 15 — 17, xiii. 2, 3. The inter- 
vention of the prophets and Church 
of Antioch may perhaps have given a 
colouring to the false representation 
that he was an 'Apostle of men.' See 
p. 98. 

«eat Oeov πατρός] It m^ght be ex- 
pected that the first preposition (άπο) 
would have been resumed here, as 
more appropriate. It is incgrrect 
however to say that dca is loosely 
used ; for if there be any laxity of ex- 
pression, it is rather in the connexion 
of the sentences than in the use of the 
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[1.2,3 



τον iyeipavTO^ αντον έκ veKpwVj ^καΐ 



oi συν έμοι 

3 



τται/- 



Τ€5 dSeXtpoiy ταΓν έκκΧησίαις τη^ ΓαΧατίας. ""γαρι^ 
νμΐν και βίρηρη άττό θβοΰ ττατρό^ και Κυρίου ημών Ίησον 



prepositions. At the same time the 
Apo8tle*s language, as it stands, is 
more forcible. By including both 
clauses under the same preposition, he 
expresses with greater emphasis the 
directness of his divine commission. 
The channel of his authority (dta) coin- 
cides with its source (από). The point 
of the sentence would have been 
blunted by inserting από. Nor indeed 
is the extension of bta to the second 
clause a violation of its strict pean- 
ing, which is observed perhaps with 
greater precision in the New Testa- 
ment than elsewhere, owing to its re- 
cognised function, as describing the 
mediatorial office of the Son. *Απσ, 
though by far the most common, is 
not the only preposition which may 
be used in speaking of the Father. 
He is the beginning, middle, and 
end of all His works (c£ αντοΰ καί 
dt' αντον κα\ ίΐς αντόν, Rom. xi. 36), 
and may therefore be regarded as the 
instrument, no less than the source, 
in the fulfilment of His own purposes. 
This mode of expression will be a- 
dopted especially, where the writer is 
speaking of God's manifestation of 
Himself in some special act, as here 
in the raising of Jesus from the dead. 
Gomp. iv. 7, I Cor. i. 9, and see Winer, 
Gramm. § xlvii. p. 397. Marcion (Hie- 
ron. ad L) cut the knot by omitting κα\ 
Beov πατρός, and apparently reading 

kavTOV for αντόν. 

Here the Apostle's words are * By 
Jesus Christ and God the Father': 
immediately after he writes ^From 
God the Father, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ.' The one expression supple- 
ments the other: 'Thou, Father, in 
Me, and I in Thee (John xvii. 21).' 

τον tyelpavTos αντον €Κ ν€κρών] * who 

raised Him from the dead.' This 
expression occurs elsewhere with a 
more general reference to Christian 



fiiith or Christian life : Rom. iv. 24, 
viiL II; comp. i Cor. xv. 15. Here 
it has a special bearing on St Paul's 
apostleship, as the context shows. ' I 
was commissioned by the risen and 
glorified Lord : I am in all respects an 
Apostle, a qualified witness of His re- 
surrection, and a signal instance of 
His power.' 

2. ol avv e/iot πάντ€ί άhiKφo[\ ' aU 
the brethren who are with me^ Pro- 
bably the small band of his fellow- 
travellers is meant. See Phil. iv. 20, 
where he distinguishes * the brethren 
who are with him' from 'all the 
saints,' i.e. from the resident members 
of the Church of Rome from which 
he is writing. For the bearing of this 
phrase on the date of the epistle, see 
p. 55. This company perhaps included 
Timothy (2 Cor. L i) and Erastus 
(Acts xix. 22). He may also at this 
time have been rejoined by Titus with 
the two brethren from Corinth (2 Cor. 
viii. 16 — 24), and may have had with 
him besides some of those who accom- 
panied him afterwards on his return 
to Asia, as Tychicus and Trophimus 
for instance (Acts xx. 4, 5), if indeed 
they are not to be identified with the 
two brethren already mentioned. 

The patristic writers, followed by 
several modem commentators, see in 
this expression a desire on the part of 
the Apostle to fortify his teaching by 
the sanction of others: 'Faciens eis 
pudorem, quod contra omnes sentiunt,' 
says Yictorinus. Such a motive seems 
alien to the whole spirit of this epistle, 
in which all human authority is set 
aside. The Apostle in fact diismisses 
the mention of his companions as ra- 
pidly as possible in one general ex- 
pression. He then returns to the 
singular, * / marvel,' which he retains 
throughout the epistle. Paul's autho- 
rity hae been challenged, and Paul 
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XpKTTOVy ^Tou ^Opto^ eavTOV irepl των αμαρτιών ημών^ 
ΙζβΧηται ημάς έκ του αιώνος του ένβστώτος ττονη^ 

4• ννέρ των αμαρτιών. 



οπως e 



alone answers the challenge. 

rats €κκ\ησί€ας της Γαλατίαί] * to the 
Churches of GalatiaJ On this mode 
of address, as marking the earlier 
epistles, see i Thess. i. i. The abrupt- 
ness of the language here is remark- 
able. Elsewhere the Apostle adds 
some words of commendation. The 
Church of the Thessalonians, for in- 
stance, is ' in God the Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ' (i Thess. i. i, 
2 Thess. i. i) : that of the Corinthians is 
composed of those ^ sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, called to be saints' (i Cor. i. 2, 
comp. 2 Cor. L i). The omission of 
any expression of praise in addressing 
the Galatians shows the extent of 
their apostasy; see p. 64. 

3* χάρ(( νμίν KCLL €φήνη, κ.τ.λ.] On 
this form of salutation see the notes 
I Thess. i. i. 

4. του 86ντος €αντ6ν, #£.τ.λ.] ^who 
gave Himself/or our sins* A decla- 
ration of the trμe ground of accept- 
ance with God. The Galatians had 
practically ignored the atoning death 
of Christ: comp. ii. 21, v. 4. 

irepi των άμαρηώι/] The MSS here, as 
in several other passages, are divided 
between Trepl and υπβρ, though here 
the balance of authority is perhaps in 
favour of nepL Generally it may be 
said that nepl is used of thingSy νπίρ 
of persons, as i Pet. iii. 18 on καί 
Χρίστος άπαξ ncpl άμΛρτιων dneuavev 
δίκαιος iirkp ά8ίκωρ, but exceptions 
are very numerous, and in Heb. v. 3 
we have ncpl tavrov ιτροσφίρίΐν frcpt 
αμαρτιών (not VTrep αμαρτιών, as some 

read), though just before (ver. i) the 
expression used is προσφ€ρυ vwtp αμαρ- 
τιών. Where π€ρ\ is used of persons, 
it is frequently explained by some 
clause added, e. g. Matt. xxvi. 28 ro 
ircpt πόλΧών Ικχνννόμ^νον eU αφβσιν 
αμαρτιών. With this compare the par- 
allel passages Luke xxii. 19, 20 (wep 



υμών), Mark xiv. 24 (vTrcp ποΚΚών, the 
correct reading), where there is no 
explanatory clause. All this follows 
from the meaning of the prepositions, 
vn-cp having a sense of interest in,' 
* which is wanting to ncpL The dis- 
tinction is marked in Athenag. Eesurr. 

I, \ογων διττών τών μίν ύπ€ρ της άΚη- 
βίίας τών hi irepX της αΚηβείας κ,τΧ. 

(comp. § 11). Neither conveys the 
idea of a vicarious act (αντί), though 
such will frequently appear in the 
context On ύπ«ρ and π€ρϊ see Winer 
§ xlvii. p. 401, and especially Wieseler's 
note here. 

€ξ€\ητ(Η] * deliver* strikes the key- 
note of the epistle. The Gospel is a 
rescue, an emancipation from a state 
of bondage. See esp. iv. 9, 31, v. i, 13. 

τον αΙώνος τον €ν€στώτος ττονηρον] 1^0 
correct reading, in which the detached 
position of πονηρον is emphatic ; ' with 
all its evils.' Comp. Arist JEth. Nie* 
i. 13 καί yap ταγαθον άνθρώπινον 
€ζητονμ€ν καί την (ν^αιμονίαν αν Θ ρ ω- . 
πίνην, Polit. ϋ. 9 τών y αδικημάτων 
€κονσίων τα π\«ϊστα σνμβαίν€ΐ κ.τ.\» 
The reading of the received text, τον 
έν^στώτος αιώνος πονηρον, is gramma- 
tically simpler, but less forcible. 

The author of the Clementines, who 
was certainly acquainted with this 
epistle (see p. 61), seems to have St 
Paul's expression in mind, Epist. Jac. 
i rarl τον €ν€στώτος πονηρον tw iao- 
μ€νον dyauov ολφ τφ κόσμω μηνιίσας 

βασιΚ€α (where αΙώνος found in some 
texts after πονηρον is evidently an in- 
terpolation). If so, he appears to have 
interpreted the words ' firom the aeon, 
the dominion, of the present evil one :' 

comp. I John v. 19 ό κόσμος οΚος iv 
τφ πονηρή κ€Ϊται, Bamab. § 2. At all 
events a possible interpretation is thug 
suggested. Comp. Polyb. xviii 38. 5 
τον €ν€στώτα ficuriXecu 

τον αΙώνος του €ν€στώτος2 The pre- 
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pov κατά TO θβΚημα του θ€ου και πατρόν ημώρ^ ^φ ^ 
$όζα €ΐς TOi)s αιώνας των αιώνων άμην• 



sent traneitory world, elsewhere 6 pvw 

αΙων, e,g. I Tim, vL 17, ό αΙών τον κόσ- 
μου TOfrnyv Ephes. it 2, and most fre- 
quently ο Ολων ovTos, e,g. Rom.xii.2yas 
opposed to the other world, the world 
of eternity, ό <ηων €ΚΈΪΡος Luke xx. 35, 
αΐωρ 6 €ρχ6μ(Ρος Luke xviii. 20, αίών 
μ€λλωρ Hebr. vi. 5, and often in the 
plural, ol alopcs ol €π€ρχόμ€Ρθί Ephes. 
ii. 7) oi αΙώρες τωρ αίωρωρ^ and ol al£p€s 
simply. This age, this world, is under 
a *god' (2 Cor. iv. 4), or 'rulers' (i 
Cor. ii. 6) of its own, who are opposed 
to the Eternal God, the King of the 
ages, ό fiatrikeifs τώρ αιωρωρ^ I Tim. i. 
17 i See especially Ephes. ii. 2 — 7, and 
comp. Pseudo-Clem. 2 Cor. § 6 tartp 
dc οντος 6 αΐώρ κάί ό fUXkwp bvo €χβροί. 

The Apostles speak of themselves and 
their generation as living on the fron- 
tier of two eeons, the Gospel trans- 
ferring them as it were across the bor- 
der. The distinction of time between 
the two, which is the primary distinc- 
tion, becomes lost in the moral and 
spiritual conception. 

It has been proposed to take cVc- 
στώ^ here in the sense of ' impending,' 
as referring to the final apostasy. In 
other passages however €Ρ€στώτα is 
plainly 'present' as opposed to μίλ- 
λοντα 'future,' Rom. viii. 38, i Cor.iii. 22 
(comp. Heb. ix. 9), in accordance with 
the sense it bears in the language of 
grammar, where ό χρορος 6 €Ρ€στως is 
' the present tense.' Comp. Philo de 
Plant Noe ii. § 27, p. 346 μ rpt- 
μ^ρους xpopoVf ος els top παρίΚηΚνβοτα 
«cat €Ρ€στωτα καΧ μίΚΧορτα Τ€μρ€σθαι 
π€φυκ€Ρ, Even m passages where it 
seems at first sight to have the sense 
' impending, soon to come,' as in i Cor. 

vii. 26 dia τηρ €Ρ€στωσαρ άράγκηρ, 
2 These, ii. 2 Ιρίστηκ^ρ ή ήμ€ρα, its 

proper meaning is more appropriate. 
κατά TO θέλημα] ' by the will qfGod* 
and not by our own merits. St Paul 
is still insisting on the dispensation of 
grace impugned by the false teachers. 



Compare τον καΚίσαντος^ ver. 6. 

τον θ€θν καΐ πατρός ημωρ^ Comp. 

Phil. iv. 20. Does ήμ»ρ refer to Qeov 
aa well as «rarpof, ' Our God and Fa- 
ther'? On the whole this seems pro- 
bable; for the article, not being neces- 
sary before ecov, seems to be added 
to bind the two clauses together and 
connect both with ήμωρ. The same 
construction is justified in the case of 
the similar expression, ό θ^ο^ καί πατήρ 
Ίησον Χρίστου (2 Cor. i. 3, Ephes. i 3), 
by John xx. 17, *I ascend to my Fa- 
ther and your Father, and to my God 
and your God.' See Fritesche on Rom. 
Ill• P• 233. In ver. i the word ' Fa- 
ther' refers especially though not 
solely to Christ, in vcr. 4 to mankind, 
while in ver. 3 it seems to be used 
absolutely. 

5. Speaking of the mercy of God, 
as shown in man's redemption through 
the death of Christ, the Apostle bursts 
out in an ascription of praise. ' In- 
finitis beneficiis infinita gloria debe- 
tur,' says Pelagius. For similar out- 
bursts of thanksgiving see Rom. vii. 25, 
ix. 5, xi. 36, 2 Cor. ix. 15, Ephes. iiL 20. 

ή θό^α] *the glory, which is pre-emi- 
nently such, the glory which belongs 
tb Him:' comp. Job. xvii 5. The 
article is almost universally found 
with ^όξα in these doxologies. Con- 
trast with this the absence of the arti- 
cle in Rom. ii. 10, i Cor. xi. 15. It is 
probable therefore that we should 
supply icTTip in such cases rather than 
ίστω. It is an affirmation rather than 
a wish. Glory is the essential attri- 
bute of God. See i Pet iv. 11 ψ 
itrnv ή δόξα και το κράτος, and the 
doxology added to the Lord's prayer. 
Matt. vi. 13. 

ets τους αΙώρας τώρ ζάωρωρ] ^Jbr end- 
less ages, opposed to the present finite 
and transitory age (ver. 4). Compare 
Ephes. ii. 2, 7, where this opposition 
is brought out more strongly. 

6, 7. An indignant expression of 
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^θαυμάζω οτι οΰτω^ ταχέων μετατίθβσθε άπο του 
KoKeaavTO^ νμας έν χίρντι Χρίστου eis €Τ€ρον €ΐ/αγ- 



Burprise takes the place of the usual 
thajiksgiying for the faith of his con- 
Yerts. This is the sole instance where 
St Paul omits to express his thank* 
fulness in addressing any church. See 
the introduction, p. 64. 

Ί marvel thafc ye are so ready to 
revolt from God who called you, so 
reckless in abandoning the dispensa- 
tion of grace for a different gospeL 
A different gospel, did I sayl Nay, 
it is not another. There cannot be 
two gospels. Only certain men are 
shaking your allegiance, attempting to 
pervert thfe Gospel of Christ. A vain 
attempt, for the Gospol perverted is 
no Gospel at all.' 

6. οΰτως ταχ€ως] *so quickly,* If by 
'so quickly' we understand *so soon,' 
it must mean 'so soon after your con- 
version,' as the words following show. 
For the bearing of this expression on 
the date of the epistle see p. 41. It 
is possible however that ταχέως here 
may signify * readily,' 'rashly,* i,e. quick- 
ly after the opportunity is offered, a 
sense which the present tense (jurari- 
θ€σθ€) would facilitate. See i Tim. 

V. 22 χ€φας ταχέως μη6€ν\ imriueij 
2 TheSS. iL 2 ctf r6 μη ταχέως σαλ€ν- 

θήναι. In this case there will be no 
reference to any independent point of 
time. 

μ€τατίθ€σΰ€] ^are turning rene- 
gades'; the middle voice, as may be 
seen from the passages quoted below. 
Μ€τατίθ€σΰαί is used (i) of desertion 
or revolt, i,e• of military or political 
defection, as in Polyb. xxvi. 2• 6 τα- 
χέως καϊ τους ποΚιτευομίνους μ€τα- 
θεσθαι προς την *Ρωμαίων όχρεσιν^ and 

frequently (2) of a change in religion, 
philosophy, or morals, i Kings xxi. 
25 ω; μΛΤεθηκεν αυτόν Ίεζάβελ ή γυνή 

αύτον, lambL ProtrepU c. 17 μττα- 

θεσθοΛ. άπο του άπληστως καϊ άκοΧώτ- 
τως Ζχοντος βίου επΙ τον κοσμίως, ΏΪΌ" 

nysius of Heraclea, who from being a 
Stoic became an Epicurean, was called 



μεταθεμένος, 'tumcoat' {αντικρυς άπο- 
^υς τον της αρετής χιτώνα avutva μ€τημ- 

φιάσατο Athen. viL p. 281 η). The 
word is frequently used however of 
'conversion' in a good sense, as in 
Justin Apol, 11. pp. 83 b, 91 n, etc. 

του κάΚεσαντος ν μας εν χάριτι] ^Ηΐτη 
who called you in grace* St Paul 
here states the distinctive features of 
the true Gospel which the Galatians 
had set aside : firet, as regards its 
source, that conversion comes of GOd 
('Him that called you'} and not of 
themselves ; and secondly, as regards 
the instrument, that it is a covenant 
of grace, not of works. For the omis- 
sion of Βεου, see the note on L 15. 

Χρίστου] is generally omitted in the 
Latin authorities, wMle some others 
read *1ησον Χρίστου, Χριστοί) 'Ιησού, 
and even θεοΰ. All these may possi- 
bly have been glosses to explain του 
κίΑεσαντος,' Certainly the passage 
seems to gain in force by the omission. 
The impUed 'antithesis between the 
true gospel of grace and the false gos- 
pel of works thus stands out in bolder 
relief: comp. Ephes. ii 8 tJ χάριτί εστε 
σεσωσμ€νοί. It is found however in 
the best mss, and is supported by such 
passages as Acts xv. 11, δια της χάρι- 
τος του Κυρίου *1ησου πιστευομεν σω- 
θηναι. If retained, it must be taken 
after ;ι^άριτι, and not with του κ<ίΚεσα»- 
τος as in the Peshito, for 6 κάΚεσας in 
St Paul's language is always the Fa- 
ther. 

6, 7. εΙς έτερον ευαγγ, κ.τ.λ.] 'ίΟ α 
second, α different gospel, which is 
not another.* This is not an admis- 
sion in favour of the false teachers, as 
though they taught the one Gospel, 
however perverted (comp. Phil, i 15, 
1 8). Such a concession would be quite 
alien to the spirit of this passage. 'It 
is not another gospel,' the Apostle 
says, 'for there cannot be two gospels, 
and as it is not the same, it is no 
gospel at alL' The relative δ cannot 
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^kXioVy '^o ουκ ίστιν αλΧο^ ei μη Tives είσιν oi ταρασ^ 
σορτ€£ υμάς και ΘίΧοντβ^ μεταστρε^Ι/^αι το evayyeXiov 
τον Χρίστου. ^άλΧά και έάν ημβΐ^ η ayyeXo^ έζ οι/- 



without harshness be referred to any- 
thing else but mpov evayyekiov, 

mpov] implies a difference of kind, 
which is not involyed in aXKo. The 
primary distinction between the words 
appears to be, that άλλος is another 
as 'one beside»,^ mpos another as 
' one of two.' The fundamental sense 
of mpos is most clearly marked in 
its comx)Ounds, as €Τ€ρόφθάλμος, Όη&- 
eyed.' Thus Άλλος adds, while mpos 
distinguishes. Now when our atten- 
tion is confined to two objects, we 
naturally compare and contrast them ; 
hence €Τ€ρος gets to signify 'unlike, 
opposite/ as Xen. Cyrop, viii. 3. 8 

^v μου κατηγόρησες €ΐσανβ^ς όταν 

buLKOVWy €T€p<Y μοι χρήοΊ] διακοΡψ, Le, 

'changed,' where αλλω could not stand. 
In £xod. i. 8 άνίστη bk βασΐλ€νς mpos 
tn ΑΪγνπτον, it is a translation of 
mnn *novus'; and the idea of differ- 
ence is frequently prominent in the 
word as used in the lxx. Thus while 
άλλος is generally confined to a nega- 
tion of identity, €Τ€ρος sometimes im- 
plies the negation of resemblance. See 
2 Cor. xi. 4, where the two words are 
used appropriately, as they are here. 
In many cases however they will be 
interchangeable: comp. Matt. xi. 3 
with Luke τϋ. 2o. Hesychius explains 
mpov' άλλον' ή άλλοΐον' η iv τοίν δυοϊν' 
η άρίστ€ρ6ν, viovy bevrepov, 

7. €t μή ηνίς, 'κ.τ.λ.] 'Only in this 
sense is it another gospel, in that it 
is an attempt to pervert the one true 
Gospel' £i μη scems always to retain, 
at least in this stage of the language, 
its proper exceptive sense, and is not 
simply oppositive, though it frequent- 
ly approaches nearly to άλλα; see the 
note on i. 19. Here the following ^e- 
λοντ€ς, which is slightly emphatic ('at- 
tempting to, though without success '), 
justifies the exception taken by el μή. 

Tives €ΐσιν oi τΰφάσσοντ€ς} a some- 



what unusual construction for ot ra- 
ράσσουσίν. It occurs however even in 
classical writers, e.g. Soph. (Ed. CoL 
1023 άλλοι yap oi σπ€ύδοντ€ς, Lysias 
pro Arist, bon. § 57 €ΐσΙ de nveg oi 
προανάλίσκοντ€ς (the latter passage is 
quoted with others by Winer, § xviii. 
p. 122), and more commonly in the 
New Testament, e,g. GoL ii 8 |3λ€- 
π€Τ€ μή ης Ζσται. 6 σνλαγωγων^ Luko 
xviii. 9. Seethe note on iiL 21. For 
τιν€ς applied by St Paul to his adver- 
saries, see iL 12, I Cor. iv.*i8, 2 Cor. 
iii. I, X. 2. Other interpretations of 
this clause have been proposed, all 
of which seem to do violence either to 
the sense or the grammar. 

ταράσσοιπ -cff] not 'troubling your 
minds,' but 'raising seditions among 
you, shaking your allegiance,' a con- 
tinuation of the metaphor of /Ltrrart- 
θ€σθ€. The phrase ταράτταν την νολιν 
is commonly used of factions, e.g, Ari- 
stoph. Eq, 863. See the note on v. 10. 

/χβταστρβψα*] properly, 'to reverse, 
to change to the opposite,' and so 
stronger than dtaorpofrcu, which is sim- 
ply 'to distort,' ' wrench': comp. Arist 
Rhet. L 15 KcX TO του ίάΐ^νοφάνους μετά- 
στρ€ψαντα φατ€ον κ,τ,λ. What was 
the idea prominent in the Apostle's 
mind when he called this heresy a 
'reversal' of the Gospel may be ga- 
thered from iii. 3. 

του Χρίστου] On the genitive see 
the notes on i Thess. ii. 2. 

8, 9. The difference of moods in 
these two verses is to be noticed. In 
the former, a pure hypothesis is put 
forward, in itself highly improbable 
{ίΐ^αγγ€λίζητ<Η) : in the latter, a &ct 
which had actually occurred, and was 

occurring (cuayyAtfeTOi). 

Koi fav] preserves its proper sense 
of 'etiamsi,' as distingui^ed from ia» 
καϊ 'etsi.^ See Hermann Viger p. 
832, Jelf Cframm. § 86i. In other 
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pavov βναγγβΧίζηταί [νμιρ] τταρ* ο βύηγγβΧισάμβθα 
νμΐρ, άνάθβμα έστω. ^ώ? ττροβιρηκαμεν και άρτι ττάΧιν 



wordB, it introduces a highly impro- 
bablo supposition. With this passage 
contrast the meaning of iav κα\ as it 
occurs in vi. i, iav kclL προΚημφΘ^, 

ημ€ίς\ *«?«/ St Paul seems never 
to use the plural when speaking of 
himself alone. Here it would include 
those who had been his colleagues in 
preaching to the Galatians, such as 
Silas and Timothy. The latter espe- 
cially would be referred to, as he 
seems to have been with the Apostle 
on both yisits to Galatia, and was pro- 
bably in his company when this letter 
was written. See the note on i. 2. 

νμίν] is doubtful, being found both 
before and after evayy^ki^^rai in dif- 
ferent texts, and in some omitted en- 
tirely. 

παρ^ ο] On the interpretation of 
these words a controversy on ' tradi- 
tion' has been made to hinge, Pro- 
testant writers advocating the sense 
of * besides' for παρά, Koman Catho- 
lics that of ^ contrary to.' The context 
is the best guide to the meaning of 
the preposition. St Paul is here as- 
serting the oneness, the int^rity of 
his Gospel It will not brook any 
rivaL It will not suffer any foreign 
admixture. The idea of ' contrariety ' 
therefore is alien to the general bear- 
ing of the passage, though independ- 
ently of the context the preposition 
might well have this meaning. 

άν6β€μά\ is the common (Hellen- 
istic), ανάθημα the classical (Attic) 
form. See Lobeck Phryn. pp. 249, 
445, Paralip, p. 417. But though 
originally the same, the two forms 
gradually diverged in meaning, ανά- 
θημα gettyig to signify * devoted ' in 
a good, and άνάθ€μα in a bad sense. 
See Trench, N. T, Synon. § v, p. 14; 
Fritzsche on Rom. ix. 3. This is a 
common phenomenon in all languages, 
e,g, in English, * cant,' ' chant,* * hu- 
man/ ^humane,' with other examples 



given in Trench Study of Words, 
p. 156; see also M. Miiller's Science 
of Language, 2nd ser. p. 262 sqq. 
Such divergences of meaning are 
generally to be traced to the different 
sources from which the varying forms 
are derived. In the present instance 
the distinction seems to have arisen 
from the fact that the sense ' an ac- 
cursed thing * would be derived chiefly 
through the Hellenist writers of the 
Lxx, the sense 'an offering' mostly 
through classical authors. The dis- 
tinction of meaning however is only 
general, not universal. Pseudo- Justin, 
QucBst, et resp, 121 (p. 190, Otto), 
assigns, both meanings to ανάθεμα, 
as Theodoret (on Rom. ix. 3) does to 
ανάθημα, * Ανάθημα occurs only once in 
the New Testament, Luke xxL 5, and 
there in the sense of ' an offering,' in 
accordance with the distinction given 
•above. 

It is doubted whether ανάθεμα here 
means 'excommunicated' or 'accurs- 
ed'; i,e. whether it refers to eccle- 
siastical censure or spiritual condi- 
tion. The latter alone seems tenable ; 
for (i) It is the lxx translation of the 
Hebrew Din, e. g. Josh. vii. i, 12. 
This word is used in the Old Testa- 
ment of a person or thing set apart 
and devoted to destruction, because 
hateful to God. Hence in a spiritual 
application it denotes the state of 
one who is alienated from God by 
sin. But on the other hand it seems 
never to signify * excommunicated,* a 
sense which is not found till much 
later than the Christian era. (2) In 
no passage is the sense of ecclesiasti- 
cal censure very appropriate to ανά- 
θέμα, άναθεματίζειν, where they occur 
in the New Testament, and in some, 
as Rom. ix. 3, i Cor. xii. 3, it is ob- 
viously excluded. Here, for instance, 
it is inconsistent with the ayyckos εξ 
ουρανού. In course of time ανάθεμα^ 
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λβγαι, €4 T<9 νμας ΒυαγγέΚίζβταί τταρ' ο τταρεΧάββτβ, 
αναυβμα βστω. άρτι yap ανυρωττον^ νβιυω η τοι/ 
θεοί/; ^ ζητώ άνθρωττοι^ άρέσκβιν, €ί €τι άνθρωττοι^ 
ηρβσκοΡ) Χρίστου SovXo^ ουκ αν ημην. 



like the corresponding ESrin under- 
went a change of meaning, getting to 
signify ' excommunicated/ and this is 
the common patristic sense of the 
word. It was not unnatnnd there- 
forCy that the fathers should attempt 
to force upon St Paul the ecclesiasti- 
cal sense with which they were most 
familiar, as Theodoret does for in- 
stance, on I Cor. xvi. 22, explaining 
ανάθεμα Ιίστω by oKKorpios €&τω τον 
Kotvov σ<&ματος της €ΚκΚησίαγ. 

9• <of προ€ίρηΚαμ€ν] ^<XS fCe have 
told you hiforei probably on the oc- 
casion of his second yisit, when he 
already discerned unhealthy sym- 
ptoms in the Galatian Church. See p. 
25. The distinction between the sin- 
gular (Xey») where St Paul is writing 
in his own person, and the plural 
(προ€φήκαμ€ν) where he is speaking 
of the joint labours of himself and his 
colleagues, is to be observed. See the 
note on ήμε'ίί yer. 8. 

καϊ apTi πάλιν] * 80 now again,* 
apTi here denotes strictly present, as 
opposed to past time — a late use of the 
word. See Lobeck Phryn. p. 18 sqq. 

πάΚιν] 'again, is not to be referred, 
as it is taken by some, to the preced- 
ing Terse, in the sense ' I repeat what 
I have just said.' Against this inter- 
pretation two objections lie: (i) St 
Paul in that case would have used the 
singular προείρηκα (which indeed is 
found in some texts), as throughout 
the epistle he writes in his own per- 
son alone; and (2) The words κα\ &ρτι 
mark some greater distinction of time 
than this interpretation would allow. 

vpMs €ν€ΐγγ€\ίζ€ταΛ] In classical wri- 
ters this yerb takes only a dative 
of the person, in later Greek it has 
indifferently a dative or an accusative. 
See Lobeck Phryn, p. 266 sq. and 



Ellicott on i Thess. iii. 6. 

10. 'Let him be accursed, I say. 
What, does my boldness startle you ? 
Is thisy I ask, the language of a time- 
server ί Will any say now that, care- 
less of winning the fiivour of God, I 
seek to conciliate men, to ingratiate 
myself with men ? If I had been con- 
tent thus to compromise, I should 
have been spared all the sufferings, 
a» I should have been denied all the 
privileges, of a servant of Christ.' 

apTi γάρ"] What is the opposition 
implied in this nowF It can scarcely 
be referred, as some refer it, to the 
time before his conversion. * Concili- 
ation' is no fit term to apply to the 
fierce bigotry of Saul, the persecutor 
of the Church of Christ The errors 
of his early career are the offspring 
of blind zeal, and not of worldly 
policy (i Tim. i- 13). The explana- 
tion is doubtless to be found in the 
chai^ges of inconsistency brought a- 
gainst him by the Judaizers. They 
had misrepresented certain acts of 
his past life, and branded him as a 
temporiser. There shall be no doubt 
about his language now. He had 
formerly, they said, preached the Mo- 
saic law, because forsooth he had 
become as a Jew to the Jews. Let 
them judge now whether be would 
make concessions to conciliate those 
who had a leaning towards Judaism. 
This &pTi has therefore no connexion 
with the apTt of vor. 9. The sup- 
pressed allusion to the Judaizers also 
explains the particle γάρ: Ί speak 
thus strongly, for my language shall 
not be misconstrued, shall wear no 
semblance of compromise.' 

ανθρώπους πείθω η τον θεόν'} * do I 
conciliate^ make/riends of men or qf 
CrodF ' Though the idea of persuasion 
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^^Γνωριζω Se ύμΐν, ά^βΧψοί, το evayyeXiOV το ei;- 
ayyeXiadev ύττ έμον, οτι ουκ βστιν κατά άνθρωττον. 
^^ovie yap iyd τταρά άνθρωττου τταρβΧαβορ αυτό οΰτ€ 



II. ^νωρΙΙ^ yap» 

18 not strictly applicable in the case 
of God (comp. 2 Cor. τ. 11, ανθρωττον: 
π€ίθομ€Ρ, θ€ψ de 7Γ(φαν€βωμ€Θα\ yet 
πίΐΰω is fitly extended to the second 
clause in reference to the langaage of 
his enemies. 'Ton chai^g^ me with a 
I>olicy of conciliation. Tes : I coneili- 
ate God.' 'De humano usu sumptum 
est/ says Jerome. On the article 
Bengel i>ointedly remarks: 'άνθρώ' 
wovst homines; hoc sine articnlo: at 
mox TOP Qeov, Deum cum articulo. 
Dei solius habenda est ratio.' See 
also the note on iv. 31. 

άνΰρωποις apecKeiv"] So I Thess. ii. 4: 
comp. άνθρωπάρίσκοί^ Ephes. vi. 6, Col. 
iii. 22. 

Irt] 'stiU: After what ? * After all 
that has befallen me: after all the 
experiences I have had.' Compare the 
crt of T. 1 1. Both passages find an 
explanation in yi. 17; * Henctforth'let 
no man trouble me.' See the intro- 
duction, p. 51. The rri does not im- 
ply that St Paul ever had been a 
time-server. It is equivalent to, *at 
this stage/ 'at this late date.' The in- 
sertion of γαρ after ci in the received 
text is one of the many attempts of 
transcribers to smooth down the rug- 
gedness of St Paul's style. 

Χρίστου ^ovkos ουκ. αν ημ-ην^ */ 

should not have been a servant of 
Christy perhaps with an indirect re- 
ference to the marks of persecution 
which he bore on his body (τά στίγ- 
μΛτα του Ίησοϋ, ΎΙ, 17); 'Ι should 

not have been branded as His slave, 
I should not have suffered for Him.' 
Comp. V. II, *If I yet preach cir- 
cumdeion, why am I yet persecuted?' 
II, 12. Ί assure you, brethren^ 
the Gospel you were taught by me 
is not of human deyislng. I did not 
myself receive it from man, but from 



19. ovUi ίδιδάχθψ, 

Jesus Christ I did not learn it, as 
one learns a lesson, by painful study. 
It flashed upon me, as a revelation 
from heaven.' 

11. Τνωρίζω υμΧν] '/ declare to 
you^ introduces some statement on 
which the Apostle lays special em- 
phasis, I Cor. xii. 3, xv. i, 2 Cor. viii. 
I. (Compare the similar phrase, Ί 
would not have you ignorant') Both 
this phrase and the following, κατά 
avBpanroVf are confined to the epistles 
of this chronological group. 

The best authorities are nearly 
equally divided between dc and γάρ. 
The former, resuming the subject 
which has been interrupted by his 
defence of himself, is more after the 
Apostle*s manner, while the latter 
would seem the obvious connecting 
particle to transcriber& On the other 
hand be may possibly have been sub- 
stituted for γάρ here, because it is 
found with γνωρίζω (-fo/xcv) in i Cor. 
XV. I, 2 Cor. viii. i. 

eoTiv'] is here only the copula. The 
present tense is used instead of the im- 
perfect to show thepermanence and un- 
changeableness of his Gospel. Seeii. 2. 

κατά &νΰρωπον] 'after any hnm5i.n 
fashion or standard.' See on iii. 15. 

12. ovdc γάρ €γω] 'For to go a 
step farther back, neitJier did / my- 
self receive it from man.' The force 
of the particle ovdc is best sought for 
in the context Ovdc €γω ιταρίΚαβον 
answers to το ΐύαγγίΚισθ^ν ύττ' €μον 
ουκ Ιστιΐ', as παρά άνθρωπου answers 
to κατά &νΰρωπον. Otjiers explain it 
'/ as little as the Twelve,' */ in 
whom perhaps it might have been ex- 
pected:' but such interpretations arc 
not reflected in the context. 

παρά άνθρωπου παρίλαβον^ The idea 
in the preposition is sufficiently wide 
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βδιδαχβι/ι/, άλλα St άττοκαΧύλΙ/'εω^ *Ιησοΰ Χρίστου, 
^^ηκονσατβ γαρ την έμηρ άναστροφην ττοτβ έν τω Ίοι;- 
ίαΐσμω, οτι καθ* ύπβρβοΧην βΒίωκον την βκκΧησίαν τον 



to include both the άπο and bia of 
yer i. I do not think the distinction 
given by Winer § xlvii. p. 388, and 

others, between \αμβάν€ΐν πάρα Κυρίου 
and \αμβάν€ίν άπο Κυρίου (ΐ Oor. xi. 
23), as denoting respectively direct 
and indirect communication, can be 
insisted upon. It is true, that while 
άπο contemplates only the giver, πάρα 
in a manner connects the giver with 
the receiver, denoting the passage 
from the one to the other, but the 
links of the chain between the two 
may be numerous, and in all cases 
where the idea of transmission is pro- 
minent πάρα will be used in prefer- 
ence to από, be the communication 
direct or indirect; so Pliil. iv. 18 dc- 
ζάμ€νο9 παρά ^Έπαφροδίτου τα παρ 
νμώρ; comp. Plat. Symp, 202 ε. The 
verb παραλαμβάνε Lv may be used either 
of the ultimate receiver or of any in- 
termediate ageut, provided that the 
idea of transmission be retained; ue> 
it may be either (i) to receive as 
transmitted to oneself, 2 These, iii. 6, 
or (2) to receive so as to transmit to 
others. In this latter sense it is used 
of the Apostles, who receiving the 
Gospel directly from the Lord passed 
it to others. See i Cor. xL 23, xv. i, 
3, and compare παραγγελία, 

ot/Tc ε^ώάχθην] The authorities being 
nearly equally divided between οϋτ€ 
and ovSc, I have with some hesitation 
retained the former in the text, as 
being the less regular collocation (ov- 
δ€...ουτ€), and therefore more likely to 
be altered. In this case another οϋτ€ 
is to be understood before παρέλαβαν, 
the be of ουδ€ having reference to the 
former sentence. See Winer § Iv. 6, 
p. 514, and esp. A. Buttmann p. 315. 

εΜάχθην is added to explain and 
enforce παρ^ άνθρωπου παρελαβον, and 

thus to bring out the contrast ^vith 



hC α9Γοκαλνψ€ωί : Ί received it not by 
instruction from man but by revela- 
tion from Christ.* For a somewhat 
similar contrast see Cic. pro Mil. c. 
4, 'Est enim haec, judices, non scripta 
sed nata lex; quam non didicimus, 
accepimus, legimus, verum ex na- 
tura ipsa arripuimus, hausimus, ex- 
pressimus.' 

13, 14. 'My early education is a 
proof that I did not receive the Gos- 
pel from man. I was brought up in 
a rigid school of ritualism, directly 
opposed to the liberty of the Gospel 
I was from age and temper a staunch 
adherent of the principles of that 
school. Acting upon them, I relent- 
lessly persecuted the Christian bro- 
therhood. No human agency there- 
fore could have brought about the 
change. It required a direct interpo- 
sition from God.' 

13. ήκούσατε] ^ye heardi *I told 
you, when I was with you.* The his- 
tory of his past career as a persecutor 
formed part of his preaching: see 
Acts xxii. 2—21, xxvL 4—23» ^ ^oi"• 
XV. 8—10 : comp. Phil. iii. 6, i Tim. i. 
13. The A. v., *ye Tiave heard,' gives, 
a wrong meaning. 

άναστροφήν ποτέ] for the more usual 
ποτέ άναίττροφήν, as ver. 23 διώκων 
ήμάί ποτέ. Similar displacements of 
words, which would ordinarily come 
between the article and substantive, 
are frequent in the New Testament 
See on i Thess. i. i ; and Winer § xx. 

p. 147 sqq. ^ ^ . . 

Ίουδαϊσ/χω] Observance of Jewish 
rites,' The word does not in itself 
imply any disparagement. Comp. 2 
Mace. ii. 21 τοΊ^ υπέρ του *Ιουδαϊσ- 
μού φιλοτίμως άνΒραγαθήσασιν, xiv. 38 
σώμα κα\ ^^υχην υπέρ του ΊουΒαϊσμου 
παραβεβλημενοί, and ΊουΒαΐζειν Gal. ίί. 

14- Though perhaps originally coin- 
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Geov και έπόρθουρ αύτην^ ^^καΐ ττροβκοτττον ev τω 'lou* 
οάίσμω νττερ ττολλοι)? συρηΧικιωτα^ έν τω yei/ei μου, 
7Γ€ρισσΌΤ€ρω£ ζηΧωτη^ ύτταρχωρ των ττατρικώρ μού 



ed by the heathen and, as used by 
them, conveying &ome shadow of con- 
tempt, it would, when naturalised 
among the Jews themselves, lose this 
idea and even become a title of ho- 
nour. The case of Χριστιανός^ likewise 
a term of reproach in the first in- 
stance, is a parallel. 

Έπόρθονν κ.Γ.λ.] Ί devastated the 
Church* as Acts ix. 21 οΰχ ovt6s 
eoTUf ΊΓορθησας iv *ΐ€ρουσάΚήμ, τους 
cVijcoXov/icvovf κ.τ.λ. Compare eXv- 
μαίν€το την €κκ\ησίαν, Acts viii. 3. 

14. σννηλικιωταί] Ό/ my otcn age^ 
who embraced the religion of their 
others with all the ardour of youthful 
patriotism. The Attics use the simple ^ 
form ήλικιωτης, while the compound 
belongs to the later dialect. Com- 
pare the similar instances of πολίτης 
(συμπόΚιτης, Ephes. ii. 19), φυ\€της 

(σνμφυλίτης, I These. iL 14), eta In 
this class of words the later language 
aims at greater definiteness. The rule 
however is not absolute, but only ex- 
presses a general tendency. See Lo- 
beck Phryn. pp. 172, 471. 

cV r^ ycvet fiov] Hn my Tocei i.e• 
among the Jews, an incidental proof 
that St Paul is addressing Gentile 
converts. See p. 26, note 3. In the 
same way, Rom. xvL 7, 21, he men- 
tions certain Jews as his 'kinsmen' 
(oiryycvclf). Comp. also Rom. ix. 3 
uircp των αθβλφών fiov των σνγγ€νων 
μου κατά σάρκα, 

π€ρισσοτ€ρως ζηΧωτης υπάρχων^ The 
adverb π€ρισσσΓ€ρως, which is fre- 
quent in St Paul, seems always to re- 
tain its comparative force. Here it 
is explained by ϋπ -ep ποΧΚονς. For 

ζηΧιατης υπάρχων COmp. Acts XxL 20 
πάιη•€ς ζηΧωτάί τον νόμου ύπάρχουσιν. 
St Paul seems to have belonged to 
the extreme party of the Pharisees 
(Acts xxii. 3, xxiiL 7, xxvi. 5, Phil. iii. 

GAL. 



5, 6), whose pride it was to call them- 
selves 'zealots of the law, zealots of 
God.' To this party also had be- 
longed Simon, one of the Twelve, 
thence sumamed the zealot, ζηλωτ^ΐς 
or Kavavaios, i. e. (K jp. A portion of 
these extreme partizans, forming into 
a separate sect under Judas of Gali- 
lee, took the name of 'zealots' par 
excellence^ and distinguished iheccl•- 
selves by their furious opposition to 
the Romans : Joseph. Antiq. xviiL 
I. I, 6. See Ewald Gesch, dee Folkes 
ler. V. p. 25 sq., p. 322, vi. p. 340. 

των πατρικών μου παρου^όσ€ων\ ^of 
tlie traditions handed down from 
my fathers.* It is doubtful whether 
the law of Moses is included in this 
expression. In Josephus τά €κ πάρα* 
Βόσ€ω9 των πατίρων {Antiq, xiii. ΙΟ. 6), 
ή πατρφα παρά^οσις {lb• 1 6. 2), are the 
Pharisaic traditions, as distinguished 
from the written law. See also Matth. 
XV. 2, 3, 6, Mark vii. 3, 5, 8, 9, 13. 
These passages seem to show that the 
word πεφάδοσις, which might in itsdf 
include equally well the written law^ 
signified in the mouth of a Jew the 
traditional interpretations and addi- 
tions (afterwards embodied in the 
Mishna), as distinguished from the 
text on which they were foimded and 
which they professed to supjdement. 

15,16. ' Then came my conversion. 
It was the work of God's grace. It 
was foreordained, before I had any 
separate existenca Itwas not there^ 
fore due to any merits of my own, it 
did not spring from any principles of 
my own. The revelation of His Son 
in me, the call to preach to the Gen• 
tiles, were acts of His good pleasure. 
Thus converted, I took no counsel of 
human advisers. I did not betake 
myself to the elder Apostles, as I 
might naturally have done. I ee- 

6 
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τταρά^όσ^ων. ^^ore Se βύΖόκησ^ν ό αφόρισαν μ€ έκ κοι- 
λία5 μητρός μου και καΧέίτα^ δέά τη^ χάριτος αύτοΰ 
^^ άίΓΟκαΧύ^Ρ^αι τον υ\6ν αύτοΰ ev έμοι ίνα evayyeXi- 
ζίαμαι αυτόν έν τοις βθνβοΊν, βύθέως ου ττροσανβθβμην 



eluded myself in Arabia, and, when I 
emerged from my retirement, instead 
of going to Jerusalem, I returned to 
Damascus.' 

15. άφορίσας] 'who set me a- 
party devoted me to a special pur- 
pose:' Rom. i. I άφωρισμίνοί tU €v~ 
ayyikiov 6cov. See also Acts ziii. 2 
ύφορίσατί ^ή μοί «c.r.X. The words ό 
Bfos of the received text are to be 
struck out as a gloss, though a correct 
one. Similar omissions are frequent 
in St Paul ; see i. 6, ii. 8, ill 5, v. 8, 
Bom. viii. 1 1, Phil. i. 6, i Thess. τ. 24. 

Observe how words are accumu- 
lated to tell upon the one point on 
which he is insistiiig — the sole agency 
of God as distinct from his own efforts: 
€vB6iaja€yf άφορΙσα:, €Κ KoiXiag μητρός 
μου, κάλ€σα9, χάριτος αντον, 

€Κ Koikiag μητρός μου] 'from, btfore 

my birth, before I had any impulses, 
any principles of my own.' For the 
expression see Judges xvi. 17 άγιος * 

θ€θυ €γω €ΐμι άπο κοΐΚίας μητρός μου, 
Is. xliv. 2, 24, xlix. ι, 5 6 πλά&ας /xe 
€Κ κοίΚΙας Βουλορ 4αυτ^, Psalm Ιχχ. 6 
€Κ κοιλύφ μητρός μου συ μου €ΐ σκ€πα' 
στης, and frequently in the Lxx. The 
preposition seems to be merely tem- 
poral The A. v., *who separated 
me from my mother^s womb,' ob- 
scures, if it does not misinterpret^ the 
sense. 

κά\€σας dia της χάριτος αΰτοΰ] See 
the note on i. 6. 

id Three separate stages in the 
history of the Apostle's consecration 
to his ministry seem to be mentioned 
here. First, the predestination to 
his high office, which dated from be- 
fore his birth (o άφορίσας μ€ jt.rA.) ; 
Secondly, the conversion and call to 
the Apostleship, which took place on 
the way to Damascus, Acts ix. 3 sq. 



{κάΚίσας dia της χάριτος αύτου); and 
Thirdly, the entering upon his min- 
istry in fulfilment of this call, Acts ix. 
20 sq., xiii. 2, 3 {άποκάλν^ΙτΜ €v €μοϊ 
iva ίύαγγίΚίζωμαι)» 

The distinction of these three stages 
seems well marked; and if so, this de- 
termines the meaning of cV *μοί. It 
does not speak of a revelation made 
intoardly to himseff, but of a revela- 
tion made through him to others. 
The preposition <V is used in prefer- 
ence to διά, because St Paul was not 
only the instrument in preaching the 
Gospel, but also in his own person 
bore the strongest testimony to its 
power. He constantly places his con- 
version in this light; see ver. 24 cdo- 
ζαζον €V €μο\ τον Β€Ον, I Tim. i. 16 
bia τούτο ή\€ηθην ίνα tv c/xot ττρώτ^ 
ivbtif^Oi Χρίστος *1ησους την Sarcurav 
μακροθυμία» προς ύποτυπωσιν των μίΚ' 
Χόντων πιστ€υ€ΐν icr.X., 2 Cor. xiiL 3 
του €v </χοΙ ΧϋΐΚοΰντος Χρίστου, Phil, 
i. 30. The rendering of cV €μοί 
within me,' i.e. Mn my heart,' seems 
neither to suit the context so well, 
nor to be so natural in itself 

ίΰΰίως ου προσανίθ^μην κ,τ,Χ,] 'forth- 
vsiih, instead qf conferring with flesh 
and blood etc, I departed to Arabian 
On άνατίβ€σΰαι see the note ii. 2. In 
the double compound προσανατίθ€σΰ<η 
the idea of communication or consul- 
tation is stronger. The use of the 
word in heathen writers indirectly 
illustrates its sense here. It is em- 
ployed especially of consulting sooth- 
sayers, and the like, as in Ohrysippus 
(in Suidas, s. v. ν€οττός) προσαναθίσΰαι 
6v€ipoKpiTjj, Died. Sic. xviL 116 τοις 
μάντ€σι προσαναύίμ^νος nepi του ση^ 

μ€ίου. Comp. Lucian Jup. TYag. § i 

(iL p. 642) €μο\ προσανάΰου, \άβ€ μ€ 
σνμβουλον πόνων. See the note ii. 6. 
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σαρκί και αίματι, ^'ovSe άνηΧθον eU ^Ι^ροσόΧυμα 
πρό^ τού^ ττρό έμοΰ αποστόλους, ά\\ά άττηλθοι/ 649 
^Αραβίαν, και ττάΚιν vweaTpeyJ/^a eis Ααμασκόν* *^€7Γ- 
€ΐτα μετά βτη τρία άνηΧθον eU Ιεροσόλυμα ιστΟ" 



Ι7• ούδ^ άπηΧθον els *Ιβ/)• 

For σαρκί καΐ αιματι compare our 
Lord's words to St Peter, Matt. xvi. 
17 * Flesh and blood did not reveal it 
unto thee.' 

17. άνηλΰον] */ came upj This 
verb and άναβαίν€ίν are used especially 
of visiting Jerusalem, situated in the 
high lands of Palestine, as κατ^ρχί- 
σθαι, καταβαίν€ίν, are of leaving it. See 
Luke X. 30, Acts xi. 27, xii. 19, xv. i, 
2, xxi. 15, XXV. I, 6, 7, and especially 
Acts xviii. 22, xxiv. i. In the two 
last passages ανάβαιναν and καταβαί- 
vfiv are used absolutely without any 
mention of Jerusalem, this being im- 
plied in the expressions 'going up,' 
* going down.' Here the various read- 
ing άπηλθον has great claims to a 
place in the text. Both words occm• 
in the context and it is difficult to say 
in favour of which reading the pos- 
sible confusion of transcribers may 
more justly bo urged. Perhaps how- 
ever it is improbable that St Paul 
should have written άπηλθον twice 
consecutively, as the repetition makes 
the sentence run awkwardly ; though 
in Bom. viii. 15, i Cor. ii. 13, Heb. xii. 
18, 22, something of the kind occurs. 

Tovs προ €/xoO άποστοΚονς] ^ those 
who were Apostles before me,* pos- 
sibly including others besides the 
Twelve, especially James. See be- 
low, p. 95, note 4. For the expres- 
sion compare Bom. xvi. 7, oiTtvcs (Ισιν 
επίσημοι iv rols άποστόΧοΐΒ ot /eat προ 
€μον yeyovav iv Χριστώ, where how- 
ever the construction is doubtful. 

cif Ααμασκόν] A danger which 
threatened St Paul's life on this occa- 
sion seems to have left a deep impres- 
sion on his mind, and is mentioned by 
him. in another epistle, nearly contem- 
poraneous with this, 2 Cor. xi. 32. 



x8. μετά τρία ^τη. 

ι _ 

1 8. Ifl-ctra μ€τά €τη τρία] From 
what point of time are these three 
years reckoned ? Probably from the 
great epoch of his life, from his con- 
version. The 'straightway' of ver. 16 
leads to this conclusion'; 'At first I 
conferred not with flesh and blood, it 
was only after the lapse of three years 
that I went to Jeinisalem.' 

*ΐ€ροσ6\υμα'] is generally a neuter 
plural. In Matt, il 3 however we 
have πάσα ΊίροσοΚνμα, See A. Butt- 
mann Gramm. p. 16. On the forms 
*ΐ€ροσοΚνμα and *ΐ€ρονσάΚήμ see the 
note iv. 26. 

Ιστορησαι Κηφαν] 'to Visit Cephas* 
ιστορησαι is somewhat emphatic: Ά 
word used,' says Chrysostom, * by those 
who go to see great and famous cities.' 
It is generally said of things and places, 
less commonly as here of persons: 
comp. Joseph. Bell, Jud. vi. i. 8 άνηρ 
ών €γώ κατ €kc1vov Ιστόρησα τον πόλ€- 
μον, and Clem, Hom, viii. ι, etc. St 
Peter is mentioned by St Paul only in 
this epistle and i Corinthians. Ki;- 
φαν is the right reading here, though 
there is respectable authority for Il€- 
Tpov, If the existing authorities are 
to be trusted, St Paul seems to have 
used the Aramaic and Greek names 
indifferently. Allowance ought to be 
made however for the tendency to sub- 
stitute the more usual ΙΙίτρος for tho 
less common Κηφας, e.g. here and ii. 
9, II, 14. In the Peshito Version 
Cephas, as the Aramaic name, is not 
unnaturally adopted throughout this 
epistle. 

8€καπ€ντ€] A later form for the 
more classical πεντ^καί^^κα. This and 
the analogous forms of numerals occur 
frequently in the mss of Greek au- 
thors of the post-classical age, but in 

6—2 
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pfjtrat Κηφαύ, και έηίμεινα ττρό^ αυτόν ημέρας ίβκα- 
Trevre* ^^erepov δβ των αποστόλων ουκ eJhov, €ί μη 
Λάκωβον τόν adeXcfyov τον Kvpiov. *°ά §€ γράφω ύμΐν^ 
ΙΖού ένωτΓίον τον θ€ον οτι ον •>ΙτβνΖομαι. ^^βττατα η\θον 



many cases are doubtless dae to the 
trauscribera writing out the words at 
length, where they had only the nume- 
ral letters before them. The frequent 
occurrence of these forms however in 
the Tabulw Heracleenses is a decisive 
testimony to their use, at least in some 
dialects, much before the Christian 
era. They are found often in the 

LXX. 

St PauPs visit on this occasion was 
abruptly terminated. He left on ac- 
count of a plot against his life (Acts 
ix. 29) and in pursuance of a vision 
(Actsxxii. 17 — 21). 

18—24. 'iiot till three years were 
past, did I p:o up to Jerusalem. My 
object in doing so was to confer with 
Cephas. But I did not remain with 
him more than a fortnight ; and of all 
the other Apostles I saw only James 
the Lord's brother. As in the sight of 
God, I declare to you that every word 
I write is true. Then I went to the 
distant regions of Syria and Cilicia. 
Thus I was personally unknown to the 
Christian brotherhood in Jud^a. They 
had only heard that their former per- 
secutor was now preaching the very 
faith which before he had attempted 
t• destroy: and they glorified God for 
my conversion/ 

19. €1 μη Ίάκωβοι/] Is James here 
styled an Apostle or not ] Are we to 
translate * I saw no other Apostle save 
James,' or * I saw no other Apostle but 
only James*? It will be seen that the 
question is not whether et μη retains 
its exceptive force or not, for this it 
seems always to do (8ee note on i. 7), 
but whether the exception refers to 
the whole clause or to the verb alone. 
That the latter is quite a possible 
construction will appear from Matth. 
xii. 4, Luke iv. 26, 27, Gal. ii. 16, Rev. 



xxi. 27; see Fritzsche on Bom. in. 
p. 195. But on the other hand the 
sense of €T€pov naturally links it with 
el μή^ from which it cannot be sepa- 
rated without harshness, and ercpov 
carries τών αποστόλων with it. It seems 
then that St James is here called an 
Apostle, though it does not therefore 
follow that he was one of the Twelve 
(see the detached note, p. 95). The 
plural in the corresponding account 
Acts ix. 27, 'He brought (Paul) to the 
Apostles,' is also in favour of this 
sense, but this argument must not be 
pressed. 

20. 18ου ενώπιον τον Gcov] A form 
of asseveration equivalent to Ί call 
you to witness,' and so followed by 
on. See 2 Tim. ii. 14, i v. i dia/xaprv- 
ρ€σΘαι €νωπιον του θ€ον. For idov else- 
where in the New Testament is an in- 
terjection or adverb, never a verb, so 
that there is an objection to making it 
govern ort here. Perhaps however 
the occurrence of iSc δτι in the lxx, 
Ps. cxix. 159, Lam. i. 20, may justify 
such a construction here. The strength 
of St PaiiPs language is to be explained 
by the unscrupulous calumnies cast 
upon him by his enemies. See the 
note I Thess. v. 27. 

21. In the corresponding narrative 
of St Luke it is related that the bre- 
thren at Jerusalem, discovering the 
plot against St Paul's life, * took him 
down to Csesarea and despatched him 
to Tarsus' (Acts ix. 30); and later on, 
that Barnabas went to Tarsus and 
sought out Saul, and having found 
him brought him to Antioch, where 
they taught for a whole yeai• before 
returning to Jerusalem (xi. 25 — 30). 
The Csesarea mentioned there is 
douhileaB Stratonis, and not Philippi, 
as some maintain. Not only vras this 
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ets τά κλίματα τηζ ^νρία^ και r/fs ΚιΧικίας. ^^ημην δ€ 
αΎΡΟουμβΡος τφ ττροσωττω ταΓρ έκκΧησΙαι^ τη^ Ιουδαίας 
ταΐς ev Χριστώ ^ ^^ μόνον Be άκονοντβ^ ήσαν οτι Ό Βιωκων 



the more probable route for him to 
take, but St Luke's language requires 
it; for (i) The words κατηγαγον, iian- 
€στ€ΐ\αν, imply a seaport and an em- 
barkation : and (2) Csesarea, without 
any addition to distinguish it, is always 
the principal city of the name. It 
appears therefore that St Luke repre- 
sents St Paul as sailing from Caesarea 
on his way to Tarsus ; and comparing 
this account with the notice here, we 
must suppose either (i) That St Paul 
did not go direct to Tarsus but visited 
Syria on the way; or (2) That he 
visited Syria from Tarsus, and after 
preaching there returned again to 
Tarsus where he was found by Barna- 
bas; St Luke having, on either of 
these hypotheses, omitted to record 
this visit to Syria ; or (3) that St PauPs 
words here 'Syria and Cilicia' are not 
intended to describe the order in 
which he visited the two coimtries. 
This last is the most probable suppo- 
sition. Cilicia has geographically a 
greater affinity with Syria than with 
Asia Minor. See Conybeare and 
Howson, I . p. 1 30. The less important 
country is here named after the more 
important. 'Gilicia,' says Ewald, *was 
constantly little better than an appen- 
dage of Syria,' Gesch, des V, Isr. vi. 
p. 406. At this time however it was 
under a separate administration. The 
words τά κλίματα seem to show that 
'Syria and Cilicia' are here men- 
tioned under one general expression, 
and not as two distinct districts. 

τα κΚίματα] Rom. XV. 23, 2 Cor. 
xi. 10. A comparatively late word, 
see Lobeck ParaL p. 418. It is found 
in Pseudo-Aristot.ufe il/wnc?o c. x, and 
several times in Polybius. 

22, if"?»' άγνοονμ€νος /c.r.X.] */ re- 
mained personally unknown,' A 
strong form of the imperfect, as άκού- 



ovT€s ^σαν 'they kept hearing' (vcp 
23) : see Winer, § xlv. 5, p. 365. 

Tatf €κκ\ησίαίς #c.rA.] ^unknown to 
the churches of JvdcBa* generally^ as 
distinguished from that of Jerusalem; 
comp. John iii. 22. To the latter 
he could not have failed to be known, 
as might be inferred from the ac- 
count here, even without the nar- 
rative of his energetic preaching in 
the Acts. From Jerusalem he was 
hurried off to Csesarea, and there em- 
barking he left the shores of Pales- 
tine. The other churches of Judaea 
therefore had no opportunity of know- 
ing him. Judaea is here distinguished 
from Jerusalem, as Italy is frequently 
distinguished from Rome, e.g. pro- 
bably Hebr. xiii. 24. The addition 
rati cV Χριστώ was necessary when 
speaking of the Christian brother- 
hoods of Judaea ; for the unconverted 
Jewish communities might still be 
called 'the Churches of Judaea.* See 
the note on i Thess. ii. 14, r<3v ck- 
ιελί^σιών του θ6θΰ τΟ^ν ονσών iv rj 
^lovbaia iv Χριστή Ί»;σου. 

23. ort] introduces an abrupt change 
from the oblique to the direct mode 
of speaking. e.g. Acts xiv. 22, xxiii. 22. 
So it is used frequently in introducing 
a quotation, e.g. Cal. iii. 10. 

*0 ^ιώκων ημάς ποτί] ^OuT per^ 
secutor qf former times'; ό Βιωκων 
being used as a substantive, i.e. with- 
out reference to time, as Matth. xxvii, 
40 καταλύων τον ναόν : see Winer, 
§ xlv. 7, p. 370. On the position of 
ποτ€, see the note on ver. 13. 

την πίστιν] It is a striking proof of 
the large space occupied by 'faith' in 
the mind of the infant Church, that it 
should so soon have passed into a syn- 
onyme for the GospeL See Acts vi. 7. 
Here its meaning seems to hover be- 
tween the Gospel and the Church. 
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ημάς ΤΓΟτέ νυν evayyeXi^erai την Tritmv ην ττοτβ έττόρ" 
θα, ^^καΐ έ^όξαζον έν βμοί τον θεοί/.. 

For the varioue seneee of trtWuf see 'He does not say,' adds Chrjsostom, 

the notes on iii. 23, vi. 10, and the Hhey marvelled at me, they prais- 

detached note on the term 'faitL' ed me, they were struck with ad- 

24. iv ίμοί] See the note ver. 16, miration of me, but he attributes 

and comp. Is. xlix. 3 dov\6s μου cf all to grace. They glorified Qod, he 

av *1σραη\ καί iv σοί ^οζασθήσομΛΐ, says, in ma' 
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St PauVs sojourn in Arabia, 

A Toil of thick darkness hangs oyer St Paul's visit to Arabia. Of Obecurity 
the scenes among which he moved, of the thoughts and occupations which ^M^t ^' 
engaged him while there, of all the circumstances of a crisis which must 
have shaped the whole tenour of his after life, absolutely nothing is known. 
* Immedia^tely/ says St Paul, ' I went away into Arabia.' The historian 
passes over the incident without a mention. It is a mysterious pause, 
a moment of suspense in the Apostle's history, a breathless calm which 
ushers in the tumultuous storm of his active missionary life. 

Tet it may be useful to review the speculations to which this incident 
has given rise, even though we cannot hope to arrive at any definite 
result ; for, if such a review bears no other fruit, it will at least bring 
out more clearly the significance of the incident itself. 

Of the place of the Apostle's sojourn various opinions have been held. Gonjeo- 
Arabia is a vague term, and affords scope for much coigecture. ί?'*"ι** *^ 

I. The Arabic translator^ whose language gives him a fictitious claim ij\^\ Bei« 
to a hearing on such a point, renders the passage ' Immediately I went ka. 
to El Belka.' In like manner in Gal. iv. 25 he translates, ' This Hagar is 
Mount Sinai in Έ1 Belka, and is contiguous to Jerusalem.' Now the only 
district^ so far as I can discover, which bears or has borne the name of 
El Belka, is the region lying to the east and north-east of the Dead Sea^. 
If so, how are we to account for this translation of * Αραβία by El Belka ? 
That the same rendering of the word in both passages arose from t^e 
translator's connecting them together in some way, can scarcely be doubted. 
Was his starting-point then a misapprehension of the meaning of σννστοιχ€ί 
in the second passage, which he renders ' is contiguous to^' and arguing 
from this, did he suppose that part of Arabia to be meant in both pas- 
sages^ which was nearest to Jerusalem ? Or on the other hand, did he 
start from some tradition of St Paul's preaching in * El Belka,' and having 
thus defined from the first passage the meaning of 'Arabia,' did he apply 
it to the second passage also ? But in any case, how could he talk of 
Mount Sinai in ' El Belka'? Was this ignorance of geography? or must we 
resort to the improbable supposition that some wandering Arab tribe, 
which gave its name to the oountry in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, 
at one time occupied the region about Sinai ? At all events the tradition 
here preserved about St Paul, if it be a tradition, is of little worth, as 
the translator seems to have lived at a comparatively late date^ 



1 The Arabic version of the Poly- 
glotts, which was made directly from the 
Greek. The translator not nnfrequently 
gives geographical comments. See Hug 
EirdeiL § cix, i. p. 431. The other 
Arabic version, theErpenian,translated 
from the Syriac, retains * Arabia.* 

' Bee Burckhardt Trav. in Syria 
App. Ill, Bitter Erdhiinde xii. p. 426 



sq., Stanley's Sinai and Palestine pp. 

95. 319• 

' For this rendering however ho 
might plead the authority of several 
ancient commentators. See the notes 
on iv. 25. 

^ Hug 1. c. states that the trans- 
lator has unexpectedly revealed his 
countiy by his rendering of Acts ii. lo^ 
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(2) The 
country 
near Da- 
mascue. 



(3) Mount 
8inai. 



2. Arabia, in the widest ose of the term, might extend to the gates 
of Damascus, and eyen include that city itself. * You cannot any of you 
deny/ says Justin, arguing against his Jew as to the interpretation of 
a passage in one of the prophets, ' that Damascus belongs and did belong 
to Arabia, though now it has been assigned to Syrophoenicia^' Thus 
no Tory distant journey would be necessary to reach Arabia. A retire- 
ment in the immediate neighbourhood of Damascus would suffice, and such 
a visit, especially if it were brief, might well be passed over by the histo- 
rian as a merely temporary interruption of the Apostle's long residence in 
that city, which was unknown to him, or which knowing, he did not care to 
record. Into these wild regions then, beyond the sway of Roman dominion, 
beyond the reach of civilization, far away from all his old haunts and asso- 
ciations, it is thought that the Apostle plunged himself in the first tumult 
of his newly-acquired experiences'. ' 

This explanation however is open to objection. It gives to 'Arabia^ 
an extension, which at all events seems not to have been conmion, and 
which even the passage of Justin shows to have required some sort of 
justification. It separates the Arabia of the first chapter from the Arabia 
of the fourth. And lastly, it deprives this visit of a significance which, 
on a more probable hypothesis, it possesses in relation to this crisis of 
»t Paul's life. 

3. For if we suppose that the Apostle at this critical moment betook 
himself to the Sinaitic p^iinsula, the scene of the giving of the law, then 
his visit to Arabia becomes full of meaning. He was attracted thither 
by a spirit akin to that which formerly had driven Elijah to the same 
r^on^ Standing on the threshold of the new covenant, he was anxious 
to look upon the birthplace of the old: that dwelling for awhile in 
seclusion in the presence of ' the mount that burned with fire,' he might 
ponder over the transient glories of the 'ministration of death,' and 
apprehend its real purpose in relati<Hi to the more glorious covenant which 



τα μ4ριι τη$ Κφυη% τηί κατά Κυρηνψ^ 
♦and the territories of Africa which 
is our country.* There can scarcely be 

a doubt however that here Uj 1•^ * our 
country' is a corrupt reading of [jj .X 

*Cyrene,' the change involving only a 
slight alteration in one letter. See De 
Lagarde de N, T. ad vers. Orient, fidem 
edendOy Berl, 1857, P• 3 referred to in 
Bleek's Einl. p. 737. Such geographi- 
cal notices as that of El Belka point to 
a more eastern origin. 

^ Dial. c. Tryph. p. 305 Ai See also 
other authorities in Conybeare and 
Howson, I. p. 1 1 7, 1 1 8. Tertullian {adv, 
Jud. c. 9 and adv. Marc, iii. 13) ob- 
viously copies Justin and must not be 
considered an independent authority. 
The words of Justin e^ καΙ vO» προσν^νέ- 



μψ-αι r§ ΣυροφοοΊκΌ \€τ^ομέν^ seem to 
refer to the arrangement of these pro- 
vinces by Hadrian. See Becker and 
Marquardt BGrn. Alterth. in. i, p. 195 
sqq. and comp. Bardesanes de Fato, 
in Cureton*s Spicil. Syr. p. 30. On 
the limits of Arabia see also Ephr. Syr. 
Op. Syr. I. p. 464 eq. 

' See the instructive passage in 
Ewald, Gesch. des Volkeslsr. vi. p. 398. 
Ewald however, though he takes St 
Paul into this region, guards against the 
objections which I have alleged in the 
text, by supposing him to travel as far 
as Sinai also (p. 400). 

5 τ Kings xix. 8 — 18. It is worth 
noticing that this region is connected 
with Damascus in the history of Elijah 
as well as of St Paul; *Go return on 
thy way to the wilderness of Damascus.' 
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was now to supplant it. Here, surrounded by the children of the desert, 

the descendants of Hagar the bondwoman, he read the true meaning 

and power of the law^ In the rugged and barren region, whence it issued, Signifi- 

he saw a fit type of that bleak desolation which it created and was in- cance of 

tended to create in the soul of man. In the niidst of such scenes and i*^^^*** 

loum. 

associations, hia spirit was attuiied to harmony with his divine mission, 
and fitted to, receive fresh * visions and revelations of the Lord.' Thus in 
the wilderness of Sinai, as on the Mount of the transfiguration, the three 
dispensations met in one. Here Moses had received the tables of the 
law amid fire and tempest and thick darkness. Here again Elijah, the 
typical prophet, listened to the voice of God, and sped forth refreshed 
on his mission of dghteousness. And here lastly, in the fulness of time, 
St Paul, the greatest preacher of Him of whom both the law and the 
prophets spoke, was strengthened aud sanctified for his great work, was 
taught the breadth as well as the depth of the riches of God's wisdom, 
and transformed from the champion of a bigoted and narrow tradition into 
the large-hearted Apostle of the Gentiles^. 

What was the length of this sojourn we can only conjecture. The its dura- 
interval between his conversion and his first visit to Jerusalem, St Paul tion. 
here states to have been three years. The notices of time in St Luke 
are vague, but not contradictory to this statement^. From Damascus St 
Paul tells us he went away into Arabia, whence he returned to Damascus. 
St Luke represents him as preaching actively in this city after his con- 
version, not mentioning and apparently not aware of any interruption, 
though his narrative is not inconsistent with such. It seems probable then 
that St Paul's visit to Arabia took place early in this period, before he 



^ A stronger argument for St PauPs 
visit to Sinai might be drawn from his 
reference to Hagar, the supposed Ara- 
bic name of Sinai (GaL iv. 25), which 
he was not likely to have heard any- 
where but on the spot : oomp. Stanley 
Sinai and Palestine p. 50. But the 
reading and the interpretation alike are 
highly doubtfuL See the notes there. 

^ The significance of Sinai, as the 
holy place of inspiration, will be felt by 
readers of Tancred. 

3 The notices of tune in the narra- 
tive of the Acts are these : He remain- 
ed with the disciples in Damascus some 
days {ημέραί TLyds) and straightway [ev- 
θέωί) he began to preach {έκηρυσσεν).., 
and Saul was the more strengthened... 
and when many days (ημέραι Uaval) 
were accomplishing {(Ίτληροΰντο) the 
Jews took counsel to slay him, in con- 
sequence of which he left and went to 
Jerusalem (ix. 20 — 26). "Άμέραχ Ικύ.ναΧ 
is an indefinite period in St Luke, which 
may vary according to circumstances ; 



Acts ix. 43, xviii. 18, xxvii. 7. Cer- 
tainly the idea connected with Uav^ 
in his language is that of largeness ra- 
ther than smallness ; comp. Luke vii. 
12, Acts XX. 37 (iicovos κ\αΛ)θμΛί), In 
the Lxx it is frequently employed to 
translate '^Ί^ 'mighty,' e.g. Ruthi 20, 
21. Again the wide use of the Hebrew 
D''D\ which St Luke is copying, allows 
of almost any extension of time. Hence 
τΓολλαί ημ4ραι in the lxx denotes any 
indefinite period however long ; Gen. 
xxxvii. 34, 2 Sam. xiv. 2, i Kings iii, 
1 1 (' a long life '). Even Demosthenes, 
de Cor. p. 258, can speak of the inter- 
val between the battles of Haliartue and 
Corinth as ου ττολΧαΙ ημέραι, though they 
were fought in different years and many 
important occurrences happened in the 
mean time. The difference between the 
vague * many days * of the Acts and the 
definite 'three years' of the £pistle is 
such as might be expected from the cir- 
cumstances of the two writers. 
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Its pur- 
pose. 



commenced bie active laboun*. ^ Immediately j he says, 'instead of con- 
ferring with flesh and blood, I went into Arabia.' The silence of the 
historian is best accounted for on the supposition that the sojourn there 
was short; but as 8t Luke's companionship with the Apostle commenced 
at a much later date, no great stress must be laid on the omission. Tet 
on the other hand there is no reason for supposing it of long duration. 
It was probably brief — brief enough not to occupy any considerable space 
in the Apostle's history, and yet not too brief to serve the purpose it was 
intended to serve. 

For can we doubt that by this journey he sought seclosion from the 
outer world, that his desire was to conmiune with God and his own soul 
amid these hallowed scenes, and thus to gather strength in solitude for hi» 
active labours? His own language implies this; Ί conferred twt with 
fle$h and blood, but departed into Arabia,' The fathers for the most part 
take a different view of this incident They imagine the Apostle hurzy- 
ing forth into the wilds of Arabia, burning to impart to others the glad 
tidings which had so suddenly Inirst upon himself. ' See how fervent was 
his soul,' exclaims Chrysostom, 'he was eager to occupy lands yet untilled ; 
he forthwith attacked a barbarous and savage people, choosing a life of 
conflict and much toil V This comment strikes a false note. Far different 
at such a crisis must have been the spirit of him, whose life henceforth was 
at least as conspicuous for patient wisdom and laige sympathies, as for 
intense self-devotion. He retired for a while, we may suppose, that 

'Separate from the world, his breast 

'Might duly take and strongly keep 
' The print of Heaven'.' 

And what place more flt for this retirement than that holy ground, 
'Where all around, on mountain, sand, and sky, 
God's chariot wheels have left disUuctest trace V 



^ It must in this case be placed be- 
fore the notice of his active preaching, 
ix. ΊΟ KoX tueiiot κ.τ.λ. Some have 
put it later and seen an indirect allusion 
to it in the expression μαΧΚον hcdv- 
ναμίοΰτο, ver. 22 ; but there is no trace 
of a chronological notice in these words, 
and such an allusion is scarcely natural• 

' Similarly also Yictorinus, Hilary, 
Theodore Mops., Theodoret,Primasius, 
and the (Ecumenian commentator. 
Some of the Latin fathers might have 
been helped to this view by a curious 
blunder arising out of the Latin trans- 
lation *non acquievi cami et sanguini,* 
' I did not rest in flesh and blood,' which 
Yictorinus explains, 'Omnino laboravi 
camaliter,' adding * Caro enim et san- 
guis homo exterior totus est.' Tertullian 
however, de Resurr, Cam, c. 50, quotes 
the passage, ' Statim non retulerit ad car- 
nem et sanguiuem,' explaining it, ' id est 



ad circumcisionem, id est ad Judais- 
mum.' Jerome supposes that St Paul 
preached in Arabia, but that his preach- 
ing was unsuccessful. His comment is 
curious. "Why, he asks, is this visit to 
Arabia,of which we knownothing,which 
seems to have ended in nothing, record- 
ed at aU ? It is an allegory from which 
we must extract a deep meaning. Arabia 
is the Old Testament. In the law and 
the prophets St Paul sought Christ, and 
having found Him there, he returned to 
Damascus, *hoc est ad sanguinem et 
passionem Ghristi.' So fortified, he went 
to Jerusalem, 'locum visionis et pacis.' 
This interpretation is doubtless bor- 
rowed from Origen. 

• Christian Year^ i$th Sunday after 
Trinity t said of Moses. 

* Christian Year, gth Sunday after 
Trinity i said of Elijah. 
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St PauVs first visit to Jerusalem. 

The Tisit to Jenisalem mentioned at the close of the first chapter of The same 
this epistle is doubtless the same with that recorded in the ninth chapter event nar- 
of the Acts*. Whatever difficulties seem to stand in the way of our iden- r^tedby St 
tifying them, the fact that in each narrative this is stated to have been gj. jj^q 
St Paul's first appearance in Jerusalem since his conversion and to have 
followed after a sojourn in Damascus, must be considered conclusive. Nor 
indeed is there any inconsistency in the two narratives. Though they con- 
tain but few inddents in common, they for the most part run parallel with 
each other ; and even in particulars in which there is no coincidence, there 
is at least no direct contradiction. On the other hand the αη[>€€ί of events but under 
presented in the two accounts is confessedly different And this will different 
almost always be the case in two independent narratives. In the case of ^epeots 
St Paul and St Luke, this divergence is due to two causes : owmg ο 

Firtt. The different pon/ton of the two writers, the one deriving his in- (i) Their 
formation at second-hand, the other an eyewitness and an actor in the scenes respectiYe 
which he describes. In such cases the one narrator will present rather P^®^ ^^^' 
the external view of events, while the other dwells on their inner history, 
on those relations especially which have influenced his own character and 
subsequent actions: the former will frequently give broad and general 
statements of &cts, where the latter is precise and definite. 

Secondly, The different okjectt of the two writers. The one sets h) Their 
himself to give a continuous historical account; the other introduces inci- difference 
dents by way of allusion rather than of narrative, singling out those espe- ^'^"^* 
daily which bear on the subject in hand. In the particular instance before 
us, it is important to observe this divei^ence of purpose. St Luke dwells 
on the change which had come over Saul, transforming the persecutor of 
the Oospel into the champion of the Gospel. St Paul asserts his own inde- 
pendence, maintaining that his intercourse with the leaders and the Church 
of the Circumcision had been slight The standing-point of the historian 
is determined by the progress of events, that of the Apostle by the features 
of the controversy. Thus occupying different positions, they naturally lay 
stress each on a different class of facts, for the most part opposite to, 
though not inconsistent with, each other. 

The narratives may best be compared by considering the incidents nnd^ 
two heads ; 

I. St PauVs intercourte with the Apostles, The narrative of the Acts St Faure 
relates that when St Paul visited Jerusalem he was regarded with suspicion relations 
by the disciples; that Barnabas introduced him to * the Apostles,' relating φΙΊΪ ^ 
the circumstances of his conversion and his zeal for the Gospel when con- 
verted; and that after this he moved about freely in their company. These 
are just the incidents which would strike the external observer as import- 
ant On the other hand St Paul says nothing of Barnabas. His relations 
with Barnabas had no bearing on the subject in hand, his obligations to 

^ iz. 26 — 30. Compare St Paul's later salem, Acts zxii. 17 — 21. 
reference to this residence at Jeru- 
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the Apostles of the Circumcision. In all that relates to that subject he is 
precise and definite, where the author of the Acts is vague and general. 
He states the exact time of his sojourn, fifteen days. He mentions bj 
name the members of the apostolate whom alone he saw — Peter in whose 
house he resided, and James to whom as head of the Church of Jerusalem 
he would naturally pay a visit. This is sufficient to explain the account of 
his 'going in and out' with the Apostles in the Acts, though the language 
of the historian is not what would have been used by one so accurately 
informed as the Apostle himselt It is probable that the other Apostles 
were absent on some mission, similar to that of Peter to Lydda and Joppa 
which is recorded just after (ix. 32 — ^43); for there were at tliis time num- 
berless churches scattered throughout 'Judaea and Galilee and Samaria' 
(ix. 31), which needed supervision. 
(2) With 2. fSt Paul's intercourse with the Jewish Church at large. At first 

the Jewish sight there appears to be a wide difference between the two accounts. St 
Ghristiane. Luke tells of his attempting to 'join himself to the disciples,' of his 'going 
in and out/ of his 'speaking boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus and 
disputing,' while St Paul himself states that ' he was unknown by face unto 
the churches of Judaea.' Yet on examining the narratives more closely 
this discrepancy is reduced to very narrow limits. St Luke confines his 
sojourn especially to Jerusalem, and his preaching to a small section of un- 
believers, not the genuine Jews but the Hellenists^. He relates moreover, 
that St Paul's visit terminated abruptly^, owing to a plot against his life» 
and that he was hurried off to Csesarea, whence he forthwith embarked. 
To a majority therefore of the Christians at Jerusalem he mightj and to 
the Churches of Judaea at large he must, have been personally unknown. 
But though the two accounts are not contradictory, the impression left by 
St Luke's narrative needs correcting by the more precise and authentic 
statement of St Paul 



The name and office of an Apostle. 



Meaning 
of the 
term in 
classical 
writers. 



The word απόστολος in the first instance is an adjective signifying 
'despatched' or 'sent forth.' Applied to a person, it denotes more than 
ayyeXos. The ' Apostle' is not only the messenger, but the delegate of the 
person who sends him. He is entrusted with a mission, has powers con- 
ferred upon him^ Beyond this, the classical usage of the term gives no 



1 ix. 28. The restrictions iv [or els] 
*ΐ€ρονσα\^μ and wpbi τού$ ^ΈΧΚηνιστά,ί 
are the more noticeable, in that they in- 
terfere with the leading feature of St 
Luke's narrative, the publicity of Saul's 
conversion. 

' ix. 29. Compare Acts xxii. 18, 
'Make haste and get thee quickly out 
of Jerusalem^' 



' It occurs of a person in Herod, i. 
21, V. 38. With this exception, no in- 
stances are given in the Lexicons of its 
use by classical authors even of a late 
date with any other but the Attic mean- 
ing ; nor have I succeeded in finding any 
myself, though Hesychius explains άιτό- 
/rroXoj* CTpaTTjyhs κατά. ttXow» πβμψό- 
μ€Ρο$. This is probably an instance where . 
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aid towards understanding the meaning of the Christian apostolate. Its 

special sense denoting ' a naval expedition, a fleet despatched on foreign 

service/ seems to have entirely superseded every other meaning in the 

Attic dialect; and in the classical Greek of a later period also, except in 

this sense, the word appears to be of very rare oceurrenca 

A little more hght, and yet not much more, is thrown on the subject by Its use 

the use of the term among the Jews. It occurs but once in the lxx in 8:°io^8 the 

/ u ews 

I Kings xiv. 6, as a translation of ni7fi^, where it has the general sense of 

a messenger, though with reference to a commission from God^. With the 
later Jews however, and it would appear also with the Jews of the Chris- 
tian era, the word was in common use. It was the title borne by those 
who were despatched from the mother city by the rulers of the race on any 
foreign mission', especially such as were charged with collecting the tribute 
paid to the temple service'. After the destruction of Jerusalem the 'Apo- 
stles' formed a sort of council about the Jewish patriarch, assisting him in 
his deliberations at home, and executing hie orders abroad^ Thus in 



the Attic usage has ruled the literary 
language, the word having meanwhile 
preserved in the common dialect the 
sense which it has in Herodotus and 
which reappears in the lxx and New 
Testament and in the offibial language 
of the Jews. See the notes on κατψ 
χορ, vi. 6; πτύρ€<τ$αι, Phil. i. 28 ; γογ- 
^νσμόί, PhiL ii. 14. 

^ It was also used by Synamaohus to 
translate Ί^ν in Is. xviii. 2 : see below. 
The word αποστολή occurs in a few pas- 
sages in the lxx, and άττοστέλλω is 
the common translation of n^C^• Justin 
therefore {Dial. e. Tryph. c. 75, p. 300 n) 
is so far justified in saying that the pro- 
phets are called apostles, καΧ dyyeXoi καΐ 
άττόστοΧοί του θεοΟ Xeyoyrai οΐ άγγ4\' 
"Xeiy τα ναρ* αντοϋ άΊτοστέΚΧόμχνοι προ- 
φψ•αί...\έγ€ί yap €Κ€Ϊ 6 Ήίταίοβ ά-η-ο• 
στ€ΐ\6ν μ€. The Syriao renders άττό- 
CToXos by the word corresponding to 
the Hebrew. 

' Such for instance as the bearers of 
the instructions contemplated in Acts 
xxviii. 21, οΰτ€ ypdμμΛτa vepl σου 
έδεξάμΐθα avh r^s 'Ιουδαία; oihe trapa- 
y€v6pi.€v6s Tis των άδζΧφών av^yyeiKev. 
Eusebius {Montf. CoU. Nov, n. 425)» 
evidently thinMng of this passage, 
says: άττοοτόλονί di €ΐσέτι vvv ίθοί 
4στΙρ Ίανδαίοΐί όρομά^αν roi)s ^7"^^^^^ 
γράμματα παρά rcSr αρχόντων αύτ^ 
^τΓίκομιζομένουί. The passage in Isaiah ^ 
3viii. 1, 2, which is read in the lxx. 



Oiiu...b άτοστίΧΚων iv θαΚάσσχι Βμηρα 
καΐ 4τιστο\άς βιβλίναί έτάνω του υδατο;, 
and in which for 6μηρα Symiuachus 
had άΊΓοστ6\ου$, was interpreted to refer 
to these * apostles* of the Jews who 
instigated the people against the Chris- 
tians; and some even thought that in 
the words following, iropeooOPrat yap 
ayy eKot κουφοί vpos idvos κ,τ.Χ,, the 
true Apostles were referred to in con- 
trast with the false. See Prooopius in 
Esaiam) l.c. and Eusebius, I.e. The lxx 
version is entirely wrong and the com- 
ment worthless in itself, but it affords 
a valuable illustration of St Paula's refer- 
ences to the * false apostles/ and espe- 
cially to the commendatory letters, 2 
Cor. iii. i. See also Jerome, Comm. ad 
Gal. I. I, 'Usque hodie a patriarchis 
JudsBorum apostolos mitti etc' 

' See Cod. Theodos. xvl TiU viii. 14, 
* Superstitionis indignsB est, ut archi- 
synagogi sive presbyteri Judaeorum vel 
quos ipsi apo8toL•8 vocant, qui ad exi- 
gendum aurum atque argentum a pa- 
triarcha certo tempore dirignntur etc.,'• 
with the learned comment of J. Gotho- 
fred. The collection of this tribute 
was called άτοστολή, Julian Epist, 25 
τήν \eyop^^ iru/»' ύμΐν άνοστοΜιν laa• 
Χυθ^ρται, 

^ See the important passage in Epi- 
phanius, Hceres. xxx. p. laS, των trap* 
avrois αξιωματικών ανδρών έναρίθμΛ09 ην, 
elffl δέ οΰτοι μ€τά τόν πατριάρχην aVo- 
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Mistake of 
restricting 
the title to 
theTwelve. 



Its use in 

the 

Gospels 

does not 

favour 

this. 



desigiiating His immediate and most favoured disciples 'Apostles/ our 
Lord was not introducing^ a new term^, but adopting one which from its 
current usage would suggest to His hearers the idea of a highly responsible 
mission^. 

At the first institution of the office the Apostles were twelve in number. 
According to the prevailing view this limit was strictly observed, an excep- 
tion however being made in the case of St Paul. Nay so far has the idea 
of this restriction of number been carried by some, that they hold the elec- 
tion of Matthias to have been a hasty and ill-advised act, and to have been 
subsequently lOversed by an interposition of God, tit Paul being substituted 
in his place^. It is needless to say that the narrative of St Luke does not 
betray the faintest trace of such a reversal. And with regard to the general 
question, it will I think appear, that neither the Canonical Scriptures nor 
the early Christian writings afford sufficient ground for any such limitation 
of the apostolate. 

In the Gospels the word 'Apostle' is of comparatively rare occurrence. 
Those, whom it is customary with us to designate especially 'the Apostles,' 
are most often entitled either generally ' the disciples' or more definitely 
'the Twelve.' Where the word does occur, it is not so used as to lend 
any countenance to the idea that it is any way restricted to the Twelve. 
In St Matthew it is found once only, and there it is carefully defined, ' the 
twelve Apostles' (x. 2). In St Mark again it occurs in one passage alone 
where it has a special reference to the act of sending them forth (vi. 30, 
ol απόστολοι, compare άποστίΧΚαρ, ver. 7). In St John likewise it appears 
once only, and there in its general sense of a messenger, a delegate 
without any direct reference to the Twelve (xiii. 16). St Luke uses the 
word more frequently, and indeed states explicitly that our Lord gave this 
name to the Twelve^, and in his Gospel it is a common designation for 
them. But, if we are disposed to infer from this tliat the title was in any 
way restricted to them, we are checked by remembering that the same 
evangelist elsewhere extends it to others — not to Paul only, but to Bar- 
nabas also'^. 



στόλοι καλουμ€νοΐι vpoatZpcoovat δέ τφ 
vaTpidpxy κ.τΛ.; and p. 134, συμβέ- 
βηκ€...'γέρΜ τφ ^Ιωσ-ήπφ ttjs αΊτοστοΧψ 
δοΰνοΛ Tijv ένικαρτίοΜ' καΐ fter' itriO'TO' 
\(ay ovTOS dirooT^XXcrcu els τ^¥ Κιλικων 
yijy, κ.τ.λ. 

^ There is no direct evidence indeed 
that the term was in use among the 
Jews before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem : but it is highly improbable that 
they should have adopted it from the 
Chrietians, if it had not been current 
among them before ; and moreover 
Christian writers speak of this Jewish 
apostolate, as an old institution which 
still lingered on. 

. 2 Our Lord Himself is so styled Hebr. 
iiL Γ, 'The apostle and high priest 



of our profession*; the best comment 
on which expression is Job. xvii. 18; 
'As thou hast sent (άν^στειλαί) me into 
the world, even so have I also sent (air- 
^στ€ί\α) them into the world.' Comp. 
Justin ApoL i. c. 63, pp. 95 n, 96 c. 

' See Schaff History of the Apo- 
stolic Church, n. p. 194. 

^ Luke vi. 13 έκλίξάμβνο^ αν* αύ- 
τώμ δώδ€κα ovs καΐ ά7Γθστό\ον$ ώ^άμα- 

» ' Acts xiv. 4> ΐ4• The word asrrf- 
aroXos occurs 79 times in the New Tes- 
tament, and of these 68 instances are 
in St Luke and St Paul, αποστολή 
occurs four times only, thrice in St 
Paul and once in St Luke. 
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In the accoant of the foundation of the apostolate then, and in the 
language used in the Gospels of the Twelve, there is no hint that the 
number was intended to be so limited. It is true that twelve is a typical Twelve a 
number, but so is seven also. And if the first creation of the diaconate typical 
was not intended to be final as regards numbers, neither is there any ^^^^ ®'• 
reason to assume this of the first creation of the apostolate. The quali- 
fication for and the nature of the office in the latter case necessarily imposed 
a severer limit than in the former, but otherwise they stand on the same 
footing vnth respect to an increase in their numbers. The Twelve were 
primarily the Apostles of the Circumcision, the representatives of the twelve 
tribes^. The extension of the Church to the Gentiles might be accompanied ' 
by an extension of the apostolate. How far this extension was carried, it 
may be a question to consider; but the case of St Paul clearly shows that 
the original number was broken in upon. In the figurative language of the 
Apocalypse indeed the typical number twelve still remains^. But this is 
only in accordance with the whole imagery of the book, which is essentially 
Jewish. The Church there bears the name of Jerusalem. The elect are 
sealed from the twelve tribes, twelve thousand from each. It would be as 
unreasonable to interpret the restriction literally in the one case, as in the 
other. The Hwelve Apostles of the Lamb' in the figurative language 
of St John represent the apostolate, perhaps the general body of Chris- 
tian pastors, as the elect of Uie twelve tribes represent the elect of 
Christendom• 

And as a matter o^ fact we do not find the term Apostle restricted Other 
to the Twelve with only the exception of St PauP. St Paul himself seems in Apostles 
one passage to distinguish between *the Twelve* and *all the Apostles,' as ^®®^^® *^® 
if the latter were the more comprehensive term (i Cor. xy. 5, 7). It ap- 
pears both there and in other places^ that James the Lord's brother 



^ Matth. xix. 18, Luke xxii. 30 : 
oomp. Bamab. § 8 ovatu β€καδνο els μαρ- 
Tvpiow rcay φυΚίαι^ ort δ€καδύο at φύλαί 
του ^Ισραήλ. See Justin Dial. c. TrypK 
41, p. -260 c. An Ophite writing re- 
presented the Twelve as actually taken 
from the twelve tribes : HippoL Hcer, 
V. 8, p. 109. 

s Bev. xxi. 14 'And the walls of 
the city had twelve foundations, and 
in them the names of the twelve apo- 
stles of the Lamb.' 

' Thoise instances are here disre• 
garded, where the term is used in the 
sense of an apostle or delegate of a 
chuich, e. g. the brethren (2 Gor. viii. 
23 άτόστοΧοι ίκκλησιώρ) and Epaphro- 
ditus (Phil. ii. 15 ύμων di άνοστοΚοί). 
Such persons are not spoken of as apo- 
stles of Christ. Yet this free use of the 
term seems to show that it had not such 
a rigid and precise application as is 



generally supposed. 

* In I Cor. rv. 7, 'After that he 
was seen of James, then of aU the Apo- 
stles,' St Paul certainly appears to in- 
clude James among the Apostles. See 
also the note on Oal. i. 19, where he is 
apparently so entitled. In i Cor. ix. 5, 
ώ$ καΐ o2 Xoiirol απόστολοι καΐ ol άδ€\φοΙ 
του Κυρίου καΐ Κτίφαίί, it seems probable 
that St Paul is singling out certain 
Apostles in 'the brethren of the Lord' 
as well as in 'Cephas,' whether we 
suppose Xociroi to be used in distincti(»i 
to the persons thus specified, or to 
Paul and Barnabas who are men- 
tioned just after. Still it is a question 
which of the 'brethren of the Lord' are 
meant. Jude is said to have been mar- 
ried (Euseb.If.£. iiL 20), but he seems 
to disclaim for himself the title of an 
Apostle (Jude 17, 18). Whether Hege- 
sippus (Ettseb. H.B, ii. 13) considered 



φ 



Barnabas. 
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is styled an Apostle. On the most natural interpretation of a passage io 
the Epistle to the" Romans, Andronicus and Junias, two Chrietiaus othei'- 
wise unknown to us, are called distinguished members of the apostolate, 
language which indirectly implies a very considerable extension of the 
term^. In i Thess. ii. 6 again, where in reference to his visit to Thes- 
salonica he speaks of the disinterested labours of himself and his col- 
leagues, adding 'though we might have been burthensome to you, being 
Apostles of Christ,' it is probable that under this term he includes Sil- 
vanus, who had laboured with him in Thessalonica and whose name appears 
in the superscription of the letter^. 

But, if some uncertainty hangs oyer all the instances hitherto given, the 
apostleship of Barnabas is beyond question. St Luke records his con- 
secration to the office as taking place at the same time with and in the 
same manner as St Paul's (Acts xiii. 2, 3). In his account of their mis- 
sionary labours again, he names them together as 'Apostles/ even mention- 
ing Barnabas first (Acts xiv. 4, 14). St Paul himself also in two different 



James as an Apostle or not, may be 
questioued : his words are, Αιαδέχβται 
di rijv 4κκ\ησίαν μετά των ανοστόΧύίν 
6 άδ€\φos του Κυρίου ^Ιάκωβο9 (comp. 
Acts V. 29)• The Clementines seem cer- 
tainly to exclude him, as do also the 
Apost. Comt, viii 46. See below note 5, 
p. 100. 

^ Bom. xvi. 7 ^λσνάσασθβ *λνδρ6' 
pucop Ktd ^Ιουνίορ τού$ συγ^€Ρ€Ϊ$ μου καΐ 
συραιχμαΚώτου$ μου^ οΐτιρέί eUrtp Μ' 
σημοι έ» tois άττοστόλοΐί, ot καΐ ιτρο 4μοΰ 
yiyovop iv Χριστφ, Except to escape 
the difficulty involved in such an ex- 
tension of the apostolate, I do not 
think the words οϊτιρέί ehtv έτίσημοι 
iif rots άίΓοστόλΜί would have been ge- 
nerally rendered, *who are highly es- 
teemed by the Apostles.' The Greek 
fathers took the more natural interpre- 
tation. Origen says, * Fossibile est et 
illad^telligl quod fortassis ex illis sep- 
tuaginta duobus qui et ipsi apostoli 
nominati sunt, fuerint:' Chrysostom 
still more decisively, ro αιτοστόλονι eZrai 
ju^a' TO δέ έν TovTots έτισημουί eZvcu, 
4νρ&η^ορ iiTJjcop έγκώμιορ^ and. similarly 
Theodoret. In this case 'lovWoi^ (or 
^lovptdp) is probably a man's name, 
Jnnias contracted from Jmiianus , as it is 
taken by Origen (on Rom. xvi. 2 1, T. rv• 
p. 582 D, and especially on xvi 39, ib. 
p. 686 e) and by several modem critics. 
Chrysostom however, in spite of his 
interpretation, considers that it is a 
woman's name : βίψοί, νόση τψ yvpoi- 



Kos ravrijs ή φιλοσοφία t ώ$ καΐ τψ τώρ 
άίΓοστόλων άξΐίαθηναι irpoarfyopias. 

8 Not Timothy, though Timothy 
also had been with him at Thessalonica, 
and his name, like that of Silvanns, 
is joined to the Apostle's own in the 
opening salμtation. But Timothy is 
distinctly excluded from the apostolate 
in 2 Cor. i i, Col. i. i, *Paul an Apo- 
stle and Timothy the brother;' and 
elsewhere,when St PaullinksTimothy's 
name with his own, he drops the title 
of Apostle, e. g. Phil. i. χ 'Paul and 
Timotheus, servants of Jesus Christ.' 

In I Cor. iv. 9, *1 think that God 
hafh set forth us the Apostles last etc.,* 
he might seem to include Apollos who 
is mentioned just before ver. 6. But 
Apollos is distinctly excluded from the 
apostolate by one who was a contem- 
porary and probably knew him. Cle- 
ment of Borne, § 47, speaking of the 
dissensions of the Corinthians in St 
Paul's time, says, ΐΓροσ€κ\ίθψ-€ cmto- 
στόλοΐί μ€μαρτυ(>ημ4ροα (i.e. St Peter 
and St Paul) καΐ άρδρΐ δ^δοκιμασμέρφ 
ιταρ' avrois (Apollos). If therefore there 
is a reference in i Cor. iv. 9 to any in- 
dividual person besides St Paul (which 
seems doubtful), I suppose it to be again 
to Silvanus, who had asRieted him in 
laying the foundation of the Corinthian 
Church (2 Cor. i. 19). For the circum- 
stance which disqualified Apollos and 
Timotheus from being Apostles, see 
below, p. 98. 
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epistles holds similar language. In the Galatian letter he speaks of Bar- 
nabas as associated with himself in the Apostle^hip of the Gentiles (ii. 9); 
in the First to the Corinthians he claims for his fellow-labourer all the. 
privileges of an Apostle, as one who like himself holds the office of an 
Apostle and is doing the work of an Apostle (ix. 5, 6). If therefore St Paul 
has held a larger place than Barnabas in the gratitude and veneration of 
the Church of all ages, this is due not to any superiority of rank or office, 
but to the ascendancy of his personal gifts, a more intense energy and self- 
devotion, wider and deeper sympathies, a firmer intellectual grasp, a larger 
measure of the Spirit of Christ^ 

It may be added also, that only by such an extension of the office could 
any footing be found for the pretensions of the false apostles (2 Cor. xi. 13, 
Key. ii. 2). Had the number been definitely restricted, the claims of these 
interlopers would have been self-condemned. 

But if the term is so extended, can we determine the limit to its ex- 
tension? This will depend on the answer given to such questions as these: 
What was the nature of the call 1 What were the necessary qualifications 
for the office 1 What position did it confer 1 What were the duties at^ 
tached to it ? 

The facts gathered from the New Testament are insufficient to supply 
a decisive answer to these questions ; but they enable us to draw roughly 
the line, by which the apostolate was bounded. 

(i) The Apostles comprised the first order in the Cliurch (i Cor. xii. Rank of an 
28, 29, Ephes. iv. 11). They are sometimes mentioned in connexion with Apostle, 
the prophets of the Old dispensation', sometimes with the prophets of the 
New^. It is in the latter sense, that the Church is said to be built ' on the 
foundation of the Apostles and prophets.' The two orders seem to have 
been closely allied to each other in the nature of their spiritual gifts, 
though the Apostle was superior in rank and had administrative functions 
which were wanting to the prophet. 

(ii) In an important passage (i Cor. ix. i, 2), where St Paul is main- Tests of 
taining his authority against gainsayers and advancing proofs of his Apo- Apostle- 
stleship, he asks, * Have I not seen the Lord Jesus Christ Ί Are not ye our ^^' 
work in the Lord V It would appear then ; 

First, that the having seen Christ was a necessary condition of the (i) Quail- 



^ In the printed texts of Clem. Ree. 
1. 60 Barnabas is identified with Mat- 
thias, and thus made an Apostle, with- 
out extending the number beyond 
twelve; *Post quem Barnabas qui et 
Matthias qui in locum Judas subroga- 
tus est apostolus.' But the correct 
reading is doubtless *Barsabas,* which 
is found in the hs in Trinity College 
Library at Cambridge, as well as in 
several mentioned by Cotelier. Thus 
the account is a confused version of 
the incident in the Acts. The S^'riao 
translation strangely enough has * Bar• 

GAL. 



abbas ' in two places. 

' Luke xi. 49, 2 Pet. iii. 2, and so 
perh. Rev. xviii. 20: comp. Polyc. § 6. 

* Ephes. ii. 20, iii. 5. That the * pro- 
phets * in these passages are to be so 
understood, appears (i) from the order, 
the Apostles being named before the 
prophets; (2) from the expression in 
Ephes. iii. 5, ώ» νυν ά.τ€καΚύφθη tois 
ayldiis άτΓοστόλοα αύτοΰ καΧ ΐΓροφήται$. 
It is in this same epistle also (iv. 1 1 ) 
that the prophets are directly men- 
tioned as the next order to the Apostles 
in the Christian Church. 
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floatioiiforapoeiolio office. It may be urged indeed that St Panl ie here taking 
the office, the ground of Ms Judaizing opponents, who affected to lay great etress 
on personal intercourse with the Lord, and argues that even on their own 
showing he is not wanting in the qualifications for the Apostleship. This 
is true. But independently of St Paul's language here, there is every 
reason for assuming that this was an indispensable condition (Luke zxiy. 
To be a 48, Acts L 8). An Apostle muat necessarily have been an eye-witnese of 
witness of ^γ^^ resurrection. He must be able to testify from direct knowledge to 
reotion. ^^^ funφunental fact of the faith. The two candidates for the vacant 
place of Judas were selected because they possessed this qualification 
of personal intercourse with the Saviour, and it is dir^tly stated that the 
appointment is made in order to furnish * a witness of His resurrection ' 
(Acts i. 21 — 23). This knowledge, which was before lacking to St Paul, was 
supplied by a miraculous interposition, so as to qualify him for the office. 
All the others, who are called or seem to be called Apostles in the New 
Testament, may well have satisfied this condition. Andronicus and Junias 
were certainly among the earliest disciples (Rom. xvi. 7), and may have 
seen the Lord, if not while His earthly ministry laeted, at all events during 
the forty days after the resurrection. Barnabas was a well-known and 
zealoua believer in the first days of the Christian Church (Acts iv. 36), and 
is reported to have been one of the Seventy. James and the other brethren 
of the Lord were at least so far qualified. Silas also, who was a leading 
man in the Church of Jerusalem (Acts xv. 22), might well have enjoyed this 
privilega 
ApolloB On the other hand, it is not probable that this qualification was pos- 

and Timo- gessed either by ApoUos or by Timothy, who were both comparatively late 
amused ^^^e^**» *^*^ hyed far away from the scenes of our Lord's ministry, the 
one at Alexandria (Acts xviii. 24), the other at Lystra (Acts xvi. i, 2). 
And to these, as has been pointed out, the name of an Apostle is indirectly 
denied, though from their prominent position in the Church and the energy 
and success of their missionary labours, they of all men, after St Paul and 
the Twelve, might seem to lay claim to this honourable title. 
The out- But though it was necessary that an Apostle should have been an eye- 

ward com- witness of the Lord's resurrection, it does not follow that the actual call to 
mission ^^ Apostleship should come from an outward personal communication with 
' our Lord, in the manner in which the Twelve were called. With Matthias 
it certainly was not so. The commission in his case was received through 
the medium of the Church. Even St Paul himself seems to have been 
invested with this highest office of the Church in the same way. His 
conversion indeed may be said in some sense to have been his call to the 
Apostleship. But the actual investiture, the completion of his call, as may 
be gathered from St Luke's narrative, took place some years later at 
Antioch (Acts xiii. 2). It was then at length that he, together with Bar- 
nabas, was set apart by the Spirit acting through the Church, for the work 
to which God had destined him, and for which he had been qualified by the 
appearance on the way to Damascus. Hitherto both alike are styled only 
'prophets.' From this point onward both alike are * Apostles.' 

But secondly^ in the passage already referred to, St Paul lays much 
more stress on his possessing the powers of an Apostle, as a token of the 
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truihfalnese of hie cloime. 'If I be not an Apostle to others,' he says to (a) Signs 
the Corinthians, ' at least I am to you.' Their conversion was the seal of ^ ^^. 
his Apostleship (i Cor. ix. 2). In another passage he speaks in like manner ^^ 
of Jiis having wrought the signs of an Apostle among them (2 Cor. ziL 12). 
The signs, which he contemplates in these passages, our modem conceptions 
would lead us to separate into two classes. The one of these indudes 
moral and spiritual g^fts — ^patience, self-denial, effective preaching; the 
other comprises such x)owers as we call supernatural, ' signs, wonders, and 
mighty deeds•' St Paid himself however does not so distinguish them, but 
with more of reverence regards them rather as different manifestations of 
* one and the self-same Spirit' 

But essential ae was the possession of these g^fts of the Spirit to esta- 
blish the claims of an Apostle, they seem to have been possessed at least in 
some degree by all the higher ministers of the Church, and therefore do 
not afford any distinctive test, by which we are enabled to fix the limits of 
the Apostieship. 

Such then is the evidence yielded by the notices in the New Testament 
^-evidence which, if somewhat vague in itself, is sufficient to discountenance 
the limitation of the Apostolate in the manner generally conceived. 

And such for the most part is the tendency of the notices found in the Wide use 
Christian writers of the ages immediately following. They use the term of the 
indeed vaguely and inconsibtently, sometimes in a narrower, sometimes in ^^"^ 
a wider sense, than the New Testament writings would seem to warrant ; 
but on- the whole the impression is left from their language, that no very 
rigid limitation of the office was present to their minds. 

The allusions in the writings of the Apostolic fathers are for the most in the 
part too general to build any inference upon. They all look upon them- Apoetolio 
selves as distinct from the Apostles'. Several of them include St Paul by i^thers, 
name in the Apostolate. Clement moreover speaks of the Aposties bs 
having been sent forth by Christ Himself (§ 42), and in another passage he 
obviously excludes Apollos from the number^. More important however, 
as showing the elasticity of the term, is a passage in Hermas, where he 
represents the 'Apostles and teachers' under one head as forty in num- 
ber', selecting this doubtless as a typical number in accordance with the 
figurative character of his work. 

Writers of the subsequent ages are more obviously lax in their use of and suo- 
the title. At a very early date we find it applied to the Seventy, without ceeding 
however placing them on the same level with the Twelve. This application ^''^*β"^β> 



1 Clem. § 41, Ignat. Ram. % 4» Po- 
lyc. § 6, Bamab. §§ 5, 8, Ep. adDiogn, 

§11. 

* § 47• See above, note 2, p. 96. Eu- 
sebius, iii. 39, infers that Fapias distin- 
guished Aristion and John the Presby- 
ter, who had been personal disciples of 
the Lord, from the Apostles. This may 
be so ; but from his language as quoted 
it can only be safely gathered that he 
distinguished them from the Twelve. 



8 Hermas Sim, ix. 15, 16: oomp. 
Vis, iii. 5, Sim. ix. 25. The data with 
regard to the age of Hennas are (i) that 
he was a contemporary of Clement (Fi^. 
ii. 4); and (2) that his work was written 
while his brother Pius was bishop of 
Borne (ciro. 140), Fragm, Murat. in 
Bouth Eel Sacr, i. p. 396. He cannot 
therefore have been the Hermas men- 
tioned by St Paul (Bom. xvi. 14), as 
several ancient writers suppose. 

7-2 
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occurs even in Irenseus and Tertullian^i the earliest extant writers who 
dwell on this or kindred subjects. About the same time Clement of Alex- 
andria not onlj calls Barnabas an Apostle, but confers the title on Clement 
of Borne also'. Philip the Evangelist is so styled by many early writers ; 
•but in some instances at least he has been confused with Philip, one of the 
Twelve '. Origen discusses the term as capable of a very wide application^; 
and Eusobius, accounting for St Paul's expression (i Cor. xv. 7), speaks of 
'numberless apostles * besides the Twelve^ 
still reoog• Nor will it weigh as an argument on the other side, that many writers 
^sing speak of the Twelve as the founders of the Church, or argue on the typical 
Spical. ** significance of this number in the Apostolate•: for some of those, who hold 
ihis language most strongly, elsewhere use the term Apostle in a very 



^ Iren. ii. 21. i; Tertnll. adv. Marc, 
iv. 24, 'Adlegit et alios septnaginta 
apoetolos super dnodecim/ referring for 
an illustration of the numbers to Exod. 
xv. 27, *And they came to Elim, where 
were twelve wells of water, and three- 
score and ten palm-trees.* See also 
Origen quoted above, p. 96. In the 
Gospel the Seventy are not indeed called 
* Apostles,' but the verb diroorAXeu' is 
applied to them, and they are spoken of 
as * seventy others* (Luke x. i), in re- 
ference to the mission of the Twelve. 
In the Ancient Syriac Document» ^ edited 
by Cureton, this extension is distinctly 
and repeatedly given to the term; e.g. 
p. 3, ' ThaddsBus the Apostle one of the 
Seventy;' p. 34, ^Addaeus the Apostle 
one of the seventy-two Apostles.' 

' For Barnabas see Strom, ii. p. 
445) 447 (e^• Potter); for Clement of 
Rome, Strom, iv. p. 609• Elsewhere 
Clement calls Barnabas αποστολικός, 
adding that he was one of the Se\enty, 
Strom, ii. p. 489. 

' Even Fapias, who had conversed 
with his daughters, speaks of him as 
Philip the Apostle, if Eusebius (iii 39) 
is quoting his exact words, which how- 
ever is very doubtful. In the Apost. 
Const, (vi 7) he is called Φί\ινπο5 6 
συναττόστοΧοί ^μων. Polycrates (Euseb. 
iii. 31) clearly mistakes and calls him 
One of the Twelve. See the note of 
Cotelier on the Apost. Const. 1. c. 

^ Origen in Joann. Tom. rv. p. 430, 
ed. Deliurue. 

' H.E.i. 12. EW ώί τάρα τούτοιη, 
Karh, μίμησιν τώρ δώδ€κα ιτλίίστωρ όσων 
ύΊταρξάιηωρ άιτοατόλωρ, oXot καΐ αύτ6$ 
ό ΠαΠλοί ηρ, τροσΗθησι Xiywy' "Εττατα 



ίύφθη ύ6ι9 άίΓοστοΚοα νάσι. Comp. 
Theodoret on ι Cor. :di. 28. There is 
however no authority for the statement 
of the latter, i Tim. iii. i, that the order 
afterwards called bishops were formerly 
called apostles. 

Certain early commentators on 
Isaiah xvii. 6 saw a reference to fourteen 
Apostles, making up the number by in- 
cluding Paul and Barnabas, or Paul 
and James the Lord's brother: see Eu- 
seb. in Is. xvii. 6, and Hieron. in Is, 
IV. pp. 194, i8o, ed. Yallarsi. The 
Apost. Const, (viii. 46) recognise thir- 
teen, including St Paul and excluding 
St James. Of really early writings the 
Clementine Homilies and Recognitions 
alone seem to restrict the number to 
twelve. This restriction served the 
purpose of the writers, enabling them 
to exclude St Paul. At the same time 
the exclusion of St James is compen- 
sated by assigning to him the title of 
' bishop of bishops.' 

' Bamab. § 8, referred to above, p. 
95, note i: Justin, DiaZ. p. 260 c: comp. 
Apol, I. p. 78 A, dird yap *ΐ€ρουσά\ήμ 
drdpes δ€καδύο rhv αριθμόν έζηΧθορ els τον 
κόσμον: Iren. iv. ai. 3, * dodecastylnm 
firmamentum EcclesisB,' lb. Fragm. p. 
B43 (Stieren) : Tertull. adv. Marc. iv. 
13 asks 'Cur autem duodecim aposto- 
lus elegit et non alium quemlibet nu- 
merum?', and refers in answer to the 
twelve springs at Elim, the twelve 
jewels on AjEiron's breastplate, etc 
Comp. Theodot. ap. Clem. Alex. p. 975 
(Potter). In Clem. Hom. ii. 2$ the 
Apostles are compared to the twelve 
months of the year: comp. Clem, 
Recogn. iv. 35, 36. 
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extended application; and the rest either distinctly acknowledge the Apo- 
stolic office of St Paul, or indirectly recognise his authority by quoting from 
his writings or endorsing his teaching. 

The passages referred to are^ I think, sufficient to show that ancient 
writers for the most part allowed themselres very considorable latitude in 
the use of the title. Lower down than this it is unnecessary to follow the 
stream of authority. The traditions of later ages are too distant to reflect 
any light oik the usage of Apostolic times. 
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II. * EireiTa Sia ^βκατβσσαρων ετών ττάΧιν άνββήν 
eU Ιεροσόλυμα μ€τά Βαρι/άβα, συντταραΧαβων και Τί- ^ 
τον* ^άνββην δέ κατά άποκάΧν^Ίν, και άνβθβμην αύτοΐς 



II. Ι, 2. Άη interval of fourteen 
years elapsed. During the whole of 
this time I had no intercourse with 
the Apostles of the Circumcision. 
Then I paid another visit to Jerusa- 
lem• My companion was Barnabas, 
who has laboured so zealously among 
the Gentiles, whose name is so closely 
identified with the cause of the Gen- 
tiles. With him I took Titus also, 
himself a Gentile. And here again I 
acted not in obedience to any human 
adviser. A direct revelation from God 
prompted me to this journey.' 

dta δ€κατ€σσάρ<ύν €τών\ Are the 
fourteen years to be counted from St 
Paul's conversion, or from the visit to 
Jerusalem just recorded 1 The follow- 
ing considerations seem to decide in 
favour of the latter view : (i) The 
stress of the argument lies on the 
length of the interval during which he 
had held no communication with the 
Judaic Apostles; and (2) Individual 
expressions in the passage tend the 
same way : the use of dia d. €των, in 
preference to μ€τα d. €τη, implies that 
the whole interval was a blank so far 
as regards the matter in hand, the in- 
tercourse of St Paul with the Twelve ; 
and the words πάλιν άν^βην, ^ again 
I went up,' refer us back to the former 
visit, as the date from which the time 
is reckoned. As the later visit (sup- 
posing it to be the same with that of 
Acts xv) is calculated independently 
to have taken place about a.d. 51, the 
date of the first visit will according 
to this view be thrown back to about 
A.D. 38, and that of the conversion 
to about A.D. 36, the Jewish mode 
of reckoning being adopted. For dm, 
'after the lapse of,* see Acts xxiv. 17, 
and Winer, § xlvii. p. 398. 

Koi TtVov] Titus is included in the 
^certain others' of Acts xv. 2, and is• 
specially named here on account of 



the dispute to which he gave rise (ver. 
3). He was sent from Antioch with 
others whose names are not mention- 
ed, probably as a representative of 
the Gentile Christians; just as on the 
return of the mission the Apostles of 
the Circumcision sent back Judas and 
Silas to represent the Jewish believers, 
Acts XV. 27. The incident would pre- 
sent itself all the more vividly to St 
Paul's mind, inasmuch as Titus was 
much in his thoughts, if not actually 
in his company, at the time when this 
epistle was written. See 2 Cor. ii. 13, 
vii. 6, 13 — 15, viii. 16, 23, xii. 18. 

κατά aitoKaK\r\ti,v] ^hy revelation,' 
In St Luke's narrative (Acts xv. 2) he 
is said to have been sent by the 
Church at Antioch. The revelation 
either prompted or confirmed the de- 
cision of the Church. See the detached 
note, p. 124. 

2. 'Arrived at Jerusalem, I set 
forth the principles of the Gospel, 
as I had preached it and still preach 
it to the Gentiles — ^the doctrine of 
grace, the freedom from the ceremo- 
nial law. This explanation I gave in 
a private conference with the leading 
Apostles of the Circumcision. In all 
this I bad one object in view; that 
the Gospel might have free course 
among the Gentiles, that my past and 
present labours might not be thwarted 
by opposition or misunderstanding.' 

άν€θ€μην] The middle άνατίθίσθαι 

has the sense 'to relate with a view 
to consulting,' 'to refer,' as 2 Mace. iii. 
9; see also Acts xxv. 14, τω βασιλ^ΐ 
aveOero τα κατά τόν Παύλοι/, where the 

idea of conmttation is brought out 
very clearly in the context, vv. 20, 26. 
'Inter conferentes,' says Jerome here, 
'sequalitas est ; inter docentem et 
discentem minor est ille, qui discit.' 
See the notes οτίπροσανατίθ€σθαι^ί, i6, 
ii. 6. 
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TO €vayye\iov ο κηρύσσω ii/ Τ0Γ9 έθι/βσιν, κατ idiav 
5e Τ0Γ9 Ζοκοΰσιν^ μη ττως eis Kevoy τρέχω η ί^ραμον. 



ο κηρύσσω] ^ Ι preach,* not ^κηρυσ^ 
σον, *1 preached/ for his Gospel had 
not changed See the note on ουκ Ζστιν^ 
i. II. 

κατ Iblav de τοΐς ίίοκουσιν] *biU in 
private to thoie qf repute' The fore- 
going avToU is best referred to the 
Ghristiane of Jemsalem generally, as 
implied from *ΐ€ροσοΚνμα (ver. i). If so, 
this clause, which follows, is inserted 
not to exclade a public conference, but 
to emphasize his private consultations. 
These private communications pro- 
bably preceded the general congress, 
which occupies the prominent place 
in St Luke's narrative (Acts xv. 6 sqq.) 
and seem to be alluded to in the Acts, 
though not very distinctly, in the words 
(xv. 4), *They declared what things 
God had done with them.' The pri- 
vate consultation was a wise pre- 
caution to avoid misunderstanding: 
the public conference was a matter of 
necessity to obtain a recognition of the 
freedom of the Grentile Churches. 

Totff θοκοΰσιν] Hhemen qf repute, qf 
pontion.' See Bur. Hee. 294 λόγος 
γαρ Ik τ ά^οζσύντων Ιών κάκ των doicovv- 
των, with Pflugk's note; HeracL 897 
νύτύχίαν tdcV^ai τωνπάρος ov Βοκουντων, 
Herodian vi. I της συγκλήτου βουλής 
τους ίίοκουντας κάί ηλικία σ€μνοτάτους 

κ, r. λ-. The expression itself therefore 
is a term of honour, and conveys no 
shadow of depreciation. So far as it 
is coloured with any tinge of dispar- 
agement here, this is due (i) to the 
repetition of the word ^οκουντ€ς, (2) to 
the addition of στύλοι tlvaij «IvcU n, tiie 
latter especially, and (3) to the contrast 
implied in the whole passage, between 
the estimation in which they were 
held and the actual services they ren- 
dered to him. On the other hand, it 
will be seen (i) That this disparage- 
ment is relative, not absolute ; a ne- 
gation of the exclusive claims urged 
for them by the Judaizing party, not 



a negation of their Apostolic rank and 
worth ; (2) That the passage itself con- 
tains direct evidence of mutual respect 
and recognition between St Paul and 
the Twelve (vv. 8, 9, 10). 

On the tense of τοις ^οκουσιν see the 
note on ver. 6. 

μήπως €ΐς K€Vov τρίχω κ.τ.λ.] ^le$t I 
migM he running, or had run to no 
purpose.' The kindred passage i Thess. 
li. 5» μήττως €π€ίρασ€ν ύμας 6 π€φάζων 
καΐ €ΐς Kfvov γ€νηται 6 κόπος ήμων, seems 
to show that τρ€χω is here the sub- 
junctive rather than the indicative, this 
being moreover the more likely mood 
in itself. See the note th^re. The use 
of the subjunctive {τρίχω) here, rather 
than the optative {τρίχοιμι), is in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the later 
Greek, which prefers the more direct 
mode of speech in all such cases. In 
the New Testament the optative seems 
never to occur with particles of design 
etc.; see Winer § xlL p. 304. In the 
second clause the change of mood from 
the subjunctive (τρίχω) to the indica- 
tive (ίδραμον) is rendered necessary 
by the change of tense, since the conse- 
quences of the past were no longer 
contingent but inevitable : comp. iv. 11. 

τρ€χω] is a reference to St Paul's 
favourite metaphor of the stadium ; see 
V. 7 and the note there. For the ex- 
pressdon (Ις Ktvov τρΈχαν comp. Phil. 
iL 16, where, as here, it refers to his 
missionary career. 

But what is the drift of the passage? 
Is it a natural expression of misgiving 
on the part of St Paul, who was not 
altogether satisfied with the soundness 
of his teaching, until he had consulted 
with the Apostles oi the Circumcision 1 
So TertulUan takes it, adv. Marc, i. 20, 
V. 5, and esp. iv. 2. This is perhaps 
the prima facie sense of the passage, 
slightly favoured by ovdci^ προσανί- 
BcvTo, ver. 6. But on the other hand 
such an admission would be so entirely 
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^αλλ* ovSe Titos ο συν βμοι ^ΕλΧηρ ων ηναγκάσθη 



alien to the spirit of the passage, so 
destructive of St Paul's whole argu- 
menty and so unlikely under the cir- 
cumstances, that this interpretation 
must be abandoned. The words there- 
fore must be taken to express his fear 
lest the Judaic Christians, by insisting 
on the Mosaic ritual, might thwart his 
past and present endeavours to esta- 
blish a Church on a liberal -basis. By 
conferring with them, and more espe- 
cially with the Apostles of the Circum- 
cision, he might not only quiet such 
lurking anxiety (μήπως) as he felt, but 
also, if there were any lack of unanim- 
ity, win them over to his views. 

3. St Paul is here distracted be- 
tween the fear of saying too much and 
the fear of saying too little. He must 
maintain his own independence, and 
yet he must not compromise the 
position of the Twelve. How can he 
justify himself without seeming to 
condemn them ? There is need of 
plain speaking and there is need of 
reserve. In this conflict of opposing 
aims and feelings the sense of the 
passage is well-nigh lost. The mean- 
ing of individual expressions is ob- 
scure. The thread of the sentence is 
broken, picked up, and again broken. 
From this shipwreck of grammar it is 
even difficult to extricate the main in- 
cident, on which the whole controversy 
hinges. Was Titus circumcised or was 
he not? This is not only a reasonable 
question, but a question which thought- 
ful writers have answered in dififerent 
ways. On the whole, the following rea- 
sons seem to decide for the negative. 
(i) The incident is apparently brought 
forward to show that St Paul had 
throughout contended for the liberty 
of the Gentiles; that he had not, as his 
enemies insinuated, at one «time con- 
ceded the question of circumcision. 
It is introduced by way of evidence, 
not of apology. (2) It is difficult to 
reconcile the view that Titus was cir- 
cumcised with individual expressions 



in the passage. St Paul could scarcely 
say 'we yielded no not for an hour' in 
the same breath in which he confessed 
to this most important of all conces- 
sions: he could hardly claim for such 
an act the merit of preserving Hhe 
truth of the Gospel/ ie. the liberty of 
the Gentile Christians, which it was 
most calculated to compromise. In 
order to maintain that view, it is ne- 
cessary to lay undue stress on the 
words };μαγ«:άσ^)7, and rfj vnorayrj, which 
from their position seem quite unem- 
phatic: as if the former signified that 
the circumcision of Titus was an act of 
grace, not of compulsion-; and the latter, 
that the Apostle in yielding was not 
doing homage to superior authority. 
(3) Taking into account the narra- 
tive in the Acts, both the occasion 
and the pers<m were most inopportune 
for such a concession. There was an 
agitation among the Judaizers to 
force the rite of circumcision on the 
Gentile converts. Paul and Barnabas 
had gone up from Antioch in order to 
protect them from this imposition. 
They were accompanied by certain 
representatives of the Gentile Church, 
of whom Titus was one. No act could 
be conceived more fatal to the inter- 
ests of St Paul's clients at such a mo- 
ment, or less likely to have been per- 
mitted by him. Accordingly the vast 
majority of early writers take the view 
that Titus was not circumcised, even 
though in manyinstances they adopted 
a reading (the omission of oh ovhe in 
ver. 5) most unfavourable to this con- 
clusion. Seep. 121. 

St Paul is here indirectly meeting a 
charge brought against him. Shortly 
before he visited Galatia the first time, 
he had caused Timothy to be circum- 
cised (Acts xvi. 3). This fact, which 
can scarcely have been unknown to 
the Galatians, for Timothy accompa- 
nied him on his visit, may have afforded 
a handle to the calumnies of his ene- 
mies. There was a time, they said. 
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ΤΓβριτμηθηναί' ^dia de τον^ τταρβισάκτου^ ^βι/ίαδβλ- 



when he himself insisted on circumci- 
sion. Oomp. V. II and the note on 
]. lo. By stating how he acted in 
the case of Titus, who was truly a 
Gentile, he rebuffs this assertion. 

3—5. * But while I held confer- 
ences with the Apostles of the Cir- 
cumcision, I did not yield to the cla- 
mours of the disciples of the Circum- 
cision. An incident which occurred 
will show this. Titus, as a Gentile 
who was intimately associated with 
me, was singled out as a mark for 
their bigotry. An attempt was made 
to have him circumcised. Concession 
was even urged upon me in high quar- 
ters, as a measure of prudence to dis- 
arm opposition. The agitators, who 
headed the movement, were no true 
brethren, no loyal soldiers of Christ. 
They were spies who had made their 
way into the camp of the Gospel 
under false colours and were striving 
to undermine our liberty in Christ, to 
reduce us again to a state of bondage. 
I did not for a moment yield to this 
pressure. I would not so compromise 
the integrity of the Gospel, the free- 
dom of the Gentile Churches.' 

3. ovbk Ίίτος] *not even Titus* 
"Why *not even'? Is it (i) *not even 
Titus, who as my fellow-labourer would 
be brought constantly in contact with 
the Jews, and therefore might well 
have adopted a conciliatory attitude 
towards them'? Compare the case of 
Timothy, Acts xvi. 3, *Him would 
Paul have go forth with him, and 
took and circumcised him on account 
of the Jews, etc.' In this case ό συν 
€μοϊ is emphatic. Or is it (2) *not 
even Titus, though the pressure ex- 
erted in his case was so great'? A 
more exact knowledge of the circum- 
stances than we possess would alone 
enable us to answer this question. 
Perhaps both ideas may be combined 
here. 

"ΈΧΧψ ων] ^being a Crreek'' perhaps 
giving the reason why the point was 



not conceded. There seems to be a 
tacit allusion to the case of Timothy. 
' You maintain,' St Paul seems to ar- 
gue, *that I allowed the validity of 
the Mosaic law in circumcising Timothy 
(Acts xvi. 1, 3). But Timothy was half 
of Jewish parentage. How did I act 
in the case of Titus, a true Gentile? 
I did not yield for a moment.' 

In *Ελλί;ν all idea of nationality is 
lost : comp. Mark vii. 26 Έλλ»;νΐ5 Συ- 
ροφοινίκισσα (or Σν/)α Φοινίκισσα) τφ 
yeuet. Thus the Peshito sacrificing 
the letter to the spirit frequently 
translates "eXXijv 'an AramsBan,' e.g. 
here and iii. 28. 

ήναγκάσθη] ' was compelled,* though 
the pressure was extreme. This pres- 
sure doubtless came from the more 
bigoted Judaizers, the converted Pha- 
risees mentioned Acts xv. 5. 

4. What part was taken in the dis- 
pute by the Apostles of the Circum- 
cision? This question, which forces 
itself upon us at this stage of St 
Paul's narrative, is not easily answer- 
ed. On the whole it seems probable 
that they recommended St Paul to 
yield the pQint, as a charitable con- 
cession to the prejudices of the Jew- 
ish converts : but convinced at length 
by his representations, that such a 
concession at such a time would be 
fatal, they withdrew their counsel 
and gave him their support. Such 
an account of the transaction seems 
to accord alike with the known facts 
and with the probabilities of the caso. 
It is consistent with the timid con- 
duct of Peter at Antioch shortly after 
(Gal. ii. 11), and with the politic ad- 
vice of James at a later date (Acts 
xxi. 20). It was the natural conse- 
quence of their position, which led 
them to regard tenderly the scruples 
of the Jewish converts. It supplies 
probable antecedents to the events of 
the Apostolic congress. And lastl}', 
it best explains St Paul's language 
here. The sensible undercurrent of 
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φον^, oinve^ τταρβισηΧθον κατασκοττησαι την iKevdepiav 
ημώρ, ην ίχομβν ev βριστώ Ίησοΰ, ίνα ημάς καταΙουΧω- 
σουσιν, ^όϊς ovde ττρός όίραρ €Ϊξαμ€Ρ τη υποταγή, \να 



feeling, the broken grammar of the 
sentence, the obyious tenour of parti- 
cular phrases, all convey the impres- 
sion, that though the final victory 
was complete, it was not attained 
without a struggle, in which St Paul 
maintained at one time almost single- 
handed the cause of Gentile freedom. 

bta dc τους παρείσακτους ic.rA.] * But 
to satisfy, to disarm, the false bre- 
thren, the traitorous spies of the Gos- 
per— At this point the connexion of 
the sentence is snapped, and we are 
left to coigecture as to the conclusion. 
It seems as if St Paul intended to 
add, * the leading Apostles urged me 
to yield.' But instead of this a long 
parenthesis interposes, in the course 
of which the main proposition of the 
sentence is lost sight of. It is again 
resumed in a different form, 'from 
those then who were Iv^ld in repute,' 
yer. 6. Then again it disappears in 
another parenthesis. Once more it is 
taken up and completed, transformed 
by this time into a general statement, 
'well, they of reputation added no- 
thing to me in conference.' The 
counsels of the Apostles of the Cir- 
cumcision are the hidden rock on 
which the grammar of the sentence 
is wrecked. For 8ιάτούς παρ, yjttvd, 
compare Acts xvi. 3 π^ρύτεμεν αυτόν 
bia Toifs ^Ιουδαίους, 

Of other possible explanations two 
deserve to be considered; (i) That 
there is an ellipsis of ούκ ήναγκάσθη 

π€ριτμηθήνΜ or ου π€ρΐ€τμήθη after δια 
τους παρ€ΐσ. ψ€νδαδ. So Fritzsche, 
Opuac, p. 181. (2) That the parjsn- 
thesis flows back into the main pro- 
position, so that the regular construc- 
tion would have been bia τους παρεισ, 
ψ€υ6α6, ovde προς ωραν €ΐξαμ€ν, the oh 
being redundant See the note, ver. 6. 
So Wiuer, § IxiiL pp. 590, 591. But as 



Titus would not have been circum- 
cised under any circumstances, the 
refusal to yield could scarcely be at- 
tributed to the pressure from the 
false brethren. If either of these 
explanations were adopted, St Paul's 
meaning must be : 'To the scruples 
of the weaker brethren I would have 
conceded the point, but the teaching 
of the false brethren made conces- 
sion impossible.' So in fact Augus- 
tine takes it, de Metidac, § 8 (vi. 
p. 424, ed. Ben.). 

παρείσακτους, πεφεισηλθον] The me- 
taphor is that of spies or traitors in- 
troducing themselves by stealth into 
the enemy's camp, as in Jude 4 παρ- 
εισίΒυσαν γάρ τίνες άνθρωποι. See 
Plut PopL 17 επιβουΧεύων be τον 
ΊΙορσίναν άνελείν παρεισηΚθεν εΙς το 
στρατόπεδον, Polyb. i. 7• 3> ϋ• 55• 3• 
For παρεισάγείν see 2 Pet. ii. I. The 
adjective occurs in Strabo, xvii. p. 
794 παρείσακτος επικΧηθεΙς ΙΙτόλεμαιος, 
The camp thus stealthily entered is 
the Christian Church. Pharisees at 
heart, these traitors assume the name 
and garb of believers. 

κατασκο7Γησ(α] 'to act as spies onJ 
κατασκοπεΊν generally signifies * to ex- 
amine carefully,' the form κατασκο- 
πεύει being most frequently used 
where the notion of treachery is pro- 
minent. For instances of the sense 
in the text however see 2 Sam. x. 3, 
I Chron. xix. 3. 

κατα^ουΧώσουσιν^ 'reduce to aJt^ect 
slavery,* The reading of the received 
text, κaτaboυ\ώσωvτ<Uf is a correction 
of some classicist, introduced for two 
reasons: (1)^0 substitute tj^e middle 
voice, which is more common in clas- 
sical writers; the transcriber not see- 
ing that the sense here requires the 
active; 'enslave not to themselves, 
but to an external power, the law of 
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fi άΧηθβια του evayyeXiov ΖιαμβΙνη ττρο^ ύμας* ^άττό 
Si των Ζοκούντων eipai rr όποΐοί ττοτβ ήσαν, oi/SeV 



Moses.' (2) To restore the usual 
classical government of tva with the 
conjunctive,. "Ινα however is found 
several times in the New Testament 
with the indicative future, and some- 
times even with the indicative pre- 
sent, as in iv. 17; see Winer, § xlL 
p. 304. This, though not a classical 
usage, is justified by similar construc- 
tions of 01ΓωSf οφρα, in classical wri- 
ters. 

5. oU ovbt κ.τ.λ.] *ίο whom «?6,' 
Paul and Barnabas, who were sent to 
Jerusalem to plead the cause of the 
Gentile Christians, * yielded no not for 
an JiourJ For the omission of oh 
ovbe in some texts see the detached 
note, p. 120. 

rfi wrorayfj'] * by the submissionwYucli 
was required of us,* or possibly * the 
submission with which we are taunted,' 
as in 2 Cor. i. 17 (ΐήτι άρα rfj ίλαφρίΐ} 

€χρησάμηρ; 

ή άΚήθ€ΐα του «JayyeXtou] ^the truth 

qfthe Gospely* i.e. the Gospel in its in- 
tegrity. This expression in St Paul's 
language denotes the doctrine of grace, 
the maintenance of Christian liberty, 
as opposed to the false teaching of the 
Judaizers. See ii. 14, and comp. CoL i. 
5, 6, where the same idea seems to be 
indirectly involved. 

dta^eivif npos vpJas\ ^nuiy (unde with 
yoUf the Gentile Churches. See the 
introduction, p. 26. The idea infirm 
possession is enforced by the com- 
pound verb, by the past tense, and by 
the preposition. 

6. * The elder Apostles, I say, who 
are so highly esteemed, whose author- 
ity you so exclusively uphold — for 
myself, I care not that tibey once knew 
Christ in the flesh : God does not so 
judge men; He measures them not 
by the outward advantages they have 
had, not by the rank they hold, but by 
what they are, by what they think and 
' do— well, these highly esteemed lead- 



ers taught me nothing new; they had 
no fault to find with me. On the con- 
trary, they received me as their equal, 
they recognised my mission.* 

Much force is lost in the A.V. by 
translating ol boKovvr^s throughout 
this passage as a past tense instead 
of a present. St Paul is speaking not 
of the esteem in which the leading 
Apostles of the Circumcision were 
held by the Christians of Jerusalem 
at the time of the conferences, but 
of the ^steem in which they are hold, 
while he is writing, by his Galatian 
converts. The mistake seems to have 
arisen from following the Vulgate 
'qui videbantur.'' The Old Latin ap- 
parently had the present in most re- 
censions, though not consistently in 
all four places. Of the older English 
Versions, Tyndale's alone translates 
by a present in this verse, and the 
Genevan in verse 9, 

των ^οκυνρτων elvai rt] * those who 
are looked up to as authorities/ The 
expression is sometimes used in a de- 
preciatory way, as in Plat. Apol. 41 β 

icof δοκώσ-ί τι elvai μηΒίν οντ€ς, Euthyd. 
303 Ο των πολλών ανθρώπων κα\ των 
σ(μνων δι) koll δοκονντων τι €ΐναι ovdiv 
νμϊν piKcif Gorg. 472 a ivioT€ yap αν 
κάί καταψ€ν^ομαρτνρηθ€ίη Tis ύίτό πολ- 
λών κα\ δοκονντων €tvai rt, and passages 
from later writers quoted in Wetstein: 
comp. Gal. vi. 3, ft γαρ δοκ€Ϊ τις €ΐναίτι 
μηΒίν ών, and Ignat. PoL 3 (Syr.). The 
exact shade of meaning which it bears 
must always be determined by the 
context. Here it is depreciatory, not 
indeed of the Twelve themselves, but 
of the extravagant and exclusive 
claims set up for them by the Juda- 
izers. Thus it is nearly an equivalent 
to ol vnepXiav άποστοΧοι of 2 Cor. xi. 5. 
xii. II. 

σίΓοϊοί ποτ€ ησαν^ι Does οποϊοί ποτ€ 
here mean *quale8cunque,Orhas ποτέ 
its proper temporal sense 'in times 
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μοι Ziat^epeiy Ίτρόσωττον Qeo^ άνθρωττον ov \αμβάν€ΐ• 
έμοί yap oi SoKOvvre^ ovBeu ττροσαρβθβντο^ ^dWa 
τουναντίον iZovTe^ οτι ττεττίστευμαι το €vayye\iov 
τη^ άκροβνστίας Kadm Γίέτρο^ της ΤΓβριτομης, ®ο γαρ 



past ' ? In a classical writer we slionld 
decide for the former : in St Paul the 
latter seems more probable, as nori 
never occurs with the meaning 'cun- 
que' in the New Testament, and ac- 
cordingly it is rendered in the Latin 
versions 'aliquando.' This decides 
the import of the whole phrasa It 
does not mean 'what reputation they 
enjoyed,' but 'what was their posi- 
tion, what were their advantages in 
former times* referring to their per- 
sonal intercourse with the Lord. The 
'knowing Christ after the flesh' (2 Cor. 
T. 16) is in itself valueless in the 
sight of God. The same reproach is 
conveyed by the words here, as in 
2 Cor. X. 7 τα κατά πρόσωττον β\€π(Τ€, 
πρόσωπον Χαμβάραν] Α translation 
of the Hebrew D^3B KK^^ which signi- 
fies properly 'to accept the face' 
(Gesenius Thes. p. 916, s.v. kb^3), or 
perhaps better 'to raise the face' of 
another (opposed to d>3D ^>ΒΠ *to 
make the countenance fall,' e.g. Job 
xxix. 24; comp. Gen. iv. 5), and hence 
' to receive kindly,' * to look favourably 
upon one.' In the Old Testament 
accordingly it is a neutral expression 
involving no subsidiary idea of par- 
tialitpy and is much oftener found in 
a good than in a bad sense. When it 
becomes an independent Greek phrase 
however, the bad sense attaches to it, 
owing to the secondary meaning of 
πρόσωπον as 'a mask,' so that πρόσω- 
πον \αμβάν€:ν signifies 'to regard the 
external circumstances of a man,' his 
rank, wealth, etc, as opposed to his 
real intrinsic character. Thus in the 
New Testament it has always a bad . 
sense. Hence a new set of words, 

προσωπόΚήμπτης^ προσωιποΚημπτ€ΐν, etc 

which appear to occur there for the 
first time. 



θ(ος άνβρωπού] The natural order is 
altered for two reasons; (i) To give 
θ€0( an emphatic position, and (2) To 
keep the contrasted words Otos dy- 
θρωπου together. 

(ίμοϊ γαρ icr.X.] The sentence, which 
was begun in άπο dc των 8οκονντων 
tlvai τι and then broken off by the 
parenthesis, is here resumed, but in 
a different form, 'well, to me those 
of reputation communicated nothing.' 
See the note on ver. 4. Otherwise the 
γαρ may be attached to οποΙοί . ποτ€ 
^σαν ovh^v μοι hia(f>€p(iy the paren- 
thesis running back into the main pro- 
position of the sentence, 'whatever 
position they once held makes no 
matter to me : for to me they com- 
municated nothing': Winer § Ixiii. 
p. 590. But the interposition of the 
words πρόσ, θ. άνθρ, oiJ \αμβ. is an 
objection to this construction. 

προσαν4θ€ντο'] ' communicated,' see 
the note on i. 16. ϋροσανατίθ^σβαι is 
' to communicate, to impart,' whether 
for the purpose of giving or of obtain- 
ing instruction• In this passage the 
former meaning prevails, in i. 16 the 
latter. The context here decides its 
sense: 'they imparted no fresh know- 
ledge to me, they saw nothing defect- 
ive or incorrect in my teaching; but 
on the contrary^ they heartily recog- 
nised my mission.' 

7. π€πίστ€νμαΛ το evayy.] '/ ?iave 
been entrusted with the Gospel,' a 
common construction in St Paul : see 
the note on i These, ii. 4. The perfect 
here, implying a permanent commis- 
sion, contrasts with the aorist in 
Rom. iiL 2 €πιστ€ύθησαν τα \oyia του 
θ«ον. 

το Έναγγ, Ttjt άκροβνστίας] denotes 

a distinction of sphere and not a 
difference of type: see Tertull. Preiser. 
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βρεργησας ΤΙβτρω eU αττοστοΧην τη^ ΤΓβριτομης έι^ηργη^ 
(rev και έμοι ets τά βθνη, ^καΐ yvovTe^ την χάριν την 
^οθβΐσαν μοι, Ιάκωβου και Κηφας και Ιωάννης, οί 
^οκοΰντ€ς στύλοι eivai, ^βζιας β^ωκαν έμοι και Βαρνάβα 



Hcer, 23 'Inter se distributionem 
officii ordinayerunty non separationem 
evangelii, nee ut alivd alter sed ut 
aliis alter praedicarent* 

8. 6 €ν€ργησα9 Π/τρω] *ITe that 
worked for Peter,^ For the omis- 
sion of Q€os comp. i. 6, 15: for ivtp- 
yfw see the note on 1 Thess. ii. 13. 
The dative Πβτρω ought probably to be 
translated * for Peter/ not * in Peter' ; 

comp. Prov. xxxi. 12 h^pyCi yap τφ 
avdpl {γννη apbptia) ftr αγαθά πάντα τον 
βίον. As evepyelv is an inseparable 
compound, it is doubtful whether the 
preposition could govern EEerp^, and 
accordingly the construction elsewhere 
is €V€py€iv €v Tivi. Comp. Acta Paul, 
et ThecL § 40 ό yap σοϊ σνν€ργήσαί 
€ls TO evayyiXtov κάμοϊ σννηργησ€ν €ls 
TO Χονσασθαι, 

9• Of the two words Idom-es and 
yvovT€s, the former despribes the ap- 
prehension of the outward tokens of 
his commission, as evinced by his suc- 
cessful labours ; the latter the convic- 
tion arrived at in consequence that the 
grace of God was with him : see iv. 8, 9. 

*ΐάκωβθ5 κα\ Κηφάς και ^Ιωάννης] The 
best supported and doubtless the right 
reading. The variation Ilcrpoy και 
*Ιάκωβος κα\ *Ιωάννης arose from the 
desire of maintaining the precedence 
of St Peter. On the other hand the 
correct text presents two coincidences 
with the narrative of the Acts, which 
deserve notice. First. In i. 19 James 
is styled the Lord's brother, while here 
and in vcr 12 this designation is drop- 
ped. St Luke*8 narrative explains this 
omission. In the interval between 
St Paul's two visits James the son of 
Zebedee had been put to deatL No 
term of distinction therefore was now 
needed, as there was no likelihood of 
confusion, James the son pf Alpheeus 



though an Apostle not holding any very 
prominent rank. Secondly. The re- 
lative positions here assigned to Peter 
and James accord exactly with the 
accomit in the Acts. When St Paul 
IS speaking of the missionary office of 
the Church at large, St Peter holds 
the foremost place (ver. 7, 8) : when 
he refers to a special act of the Church 
of Jerusalem, St James is mentioned 
first (ver. 9). See Acts xii. 17, xv. 13, 
xxi 18. 

στυΚοι] ^pillars.^ A natural meta- 
phor occurring now and then in clas- 
sical writers (e.g. Eur. Iph, T. S7 
στύλοι yap οίκων €ΐσϊ nalbes αρσ€ν€£, 
and ^sch. Agam, 897), but commonly 
used by the Jews in speaking of the 
great teachers of the law. See the ex- 
amples given in Schottgen: comp. 
Clefn. Horn, xviii. 14 iirra στύλους 
νπάρξαντας κοσμώ, said of the patri- 
archs. So in Clem. Rom. § 5 the Apo- 
stles Peter and Paul are called ol [κάλ- 
\ι]σΎοι και δικαιότατοι στύλοι; COmp. 
Iron. iv. 21. 3. In this metaphor the 
Church is regarded as the house or 
temple of God; as Rev. iii. 12 ποιήσω 

αΰτον στυΧον iv τφ ναώ τον θ€ου μου Ι 

comp. Ι Tim. iii 15. The accent of 
στύλος is doubtful. On the one hand 
the υ is universally long in poetry even 
of a late date (see Rest u. Palm, 
Griech. Worterh. s. v, and comp. 
Orac. Sib. iii. 250, 251). On the 
other, the authority of the oldest ac- 
cents in the mss, and the quantity of 
the Latin 'stylus,' are in favour of 
στυΚος. The latter i^ot improbably 
represents the common pronunciation 
of the Apostolic age. See Lipsius 
Crramm. Uhters. p. 43. 

δ€ξιάς έδωκαν] ^gave pledges.' The 
outward gesture is lost sight of in this 
expression, as appears from the fact 
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κοινωνίας, ivg, ημέΐς eh τά ίθιηι^ αύτοι δβ €19 την Trepi- 
τομην ^^ μόνον των τττωγων ίνα μνημαν^ηωμ^ν, 6 
ί(Γ7Γθύ^ασα αυτό τούτο ττοιησαι. 



και 



that the plural d^ftar δούναι, dcfiar 
\αμβάν€ίν, 18 often u8od of a single 
person; i Mace. xi. 50, 62, xiii. 50. 
As a symbol of contract or friendship 
this does not appear prominently in 
the Old Testament (£?r. x. 19, and 
perhaps 2 Kings x. 1 5 ; see below on 
κοινωνίας)^ HOT is it especially Jewish. 
In the patriarchal times the outward 
gesture which confirmed an oath was 
different, Gen. xxiy. 2. The giving the 
right hand however was a recognised 
pledge of fidelity with other Eastern 
nations, with the Persians especially 
(Corn. Nep. Dat. c. 10 'fidemque de 
ea re more Persarum dextra dedisset/ 
Diod. XvL 43 cWt di ή ιτίστις αντη β€' 
βαιοτάτη παρά rois Ilepvcus, COmp. Jus- 
tin. XL 15. 13); and from Persian in- 
fluence the symbol and the phrase may 
have become more common among 
the Jews. Even Josephus {Ant xviii. 
9. 3) speaks of this not as a' Jewish 
practice, but as μίτγιστον πάρα πάσι 
τοις eMivji βαρβάρους παράΒαγμα του 

θαρσ€ΐν Tols όμΐΚονσιν, in reference to 
Artabanus the Parthian king. Where 
personal communication was inconve- 
nient, it was customary to send images 
of right hands clasped, as a token of 
friendship: Xen. Anab. ii. 4. i 8e- 
ξίας παρά βασιλέως φ€ροντ€ς. Ages, 3• 
4; comp. Tacit. Hist. i. 54, ii 8. 

κοινωνίας] ^ qf/ellowship,* not a su- 
perfluous addition, for *to give the 
hand (i> }Π^) in the language of the 
Old Testament) like the Latin 'do 
manus,' generally signifies Ho surren- 
der,' e.g. Lament, v. 6, 2 Chron. xxx. 8 : 
see Gesen. Thes. p. 566. 

ίνα ήμ€Ϊς'] The ellipsis of the verb 
occurs in St Paul, under various con- 
ditions. A foregoing ΐνα is one of 
these; see i Cor, i. 31» 2 Cor. viii. 13, 
Bom. iv. 16: comp. 2 Cor. viii. 11. 

10. * Henceforth our spheres of 
labour were to be separate. One re- 



servation however was made.' They 
asked me to continue, as 1 had done 
hitherto, to provide for the wants of 
the poor brethren of Judsea. Inde- 
pendently of their request^ it was my 
own earnest desire.' 
μόνον] *on/^ they asked us': comp. 

Ignat. Rom. 5 μόνον ΐνα *Ιησου Χρίστου 

(πιτυχω. For similar instances of an 
.ellipsis after μόνον, see vi. 12, 2 These, 
ii. 7 μόνον 6 κατίχων &ρτι Ιως €Κ μίσου 
γίνηται. The latter passage presents 
an exact parallel al80 in the derange- 
ment of the order for the sake of em- 
phasis. 

Τ wo occasions are recorded, on which 
St Paul was the bearer of alms from 
the Gentile converts to the poor of 
Jerusalem; (i) on his second journey 
to Jerusalem, Acts xi. 29, 30, some 
years before the interview of which he 
is speaking ; and (2) on his fifth and 
last journey, Rom. xv. 26, 27, i Cor, 
xvi. 3, 2 Cor. ix. i sq.. Acts xxiv. 17, 
shortly after this letter was written. 
These facts throw light on the incident 
in the text. His past care for their 
poor prompted this request of the 
elder Apostles. His subsequent zeal 
in the same cause was the answer to 
their appeal. 

ο και €σπον8ασα κ.τ.\.] *this teas my 
own heartfdt desire^ *I needed no 
prompting to do this.' The Galatians 
had personal experience of this zeal, 
for their own alms had been solicited 
by St Paul for this very purpose 
shortly before, i Cor. xvi, 3. See the 
introduction, pp. 25, 55. 

The transition from the plural {μνη- 
μον€ύωμ€ν) to the singular (iowoodaaa) 
is significant. Before St Paul had any 
opportunity of fulfilling this request, 
he had parted from Barnabas ; Acts 
XV. 39. 

αυτό τοϋτο] is best taken in apposi- 
tion with o, see Winer § xxiii. p. 161 ; 
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Ot€ δ€ ^λθϊΕ^ Κηψάς €19 Άι/τ£οχ€ΐαμ, κατά ττρόσ^ 
anrou αύτω άρτ€<Γτην, οτι κατ€γνωσμ€Ρθς ηρ, ^^ττρο 
του yap έλθβΐρ τινά^ άττο Ίακωβον μβτα των εθνών 



a construction not without example iii 
classical Greek, but more frequent in 
the Lxx and New Testament, inas- 
much as it reproduces the common 
Hebrew idiom: comp. Mark yii. 25, 
Acts xy. 17, I Pet, ii. 24. 

II. 'At Jerusalem, I owed nothing 
to the Apostles of the Circumcision. 
I maintained my independence and 
my equality. At Antioch I was more 
than an equal. The leading Apostle 
of the Circumcision betrayed the 
cause of the Gentiles by his inconsist- 
ency. He timidly yielded to pressure 
from the ritualists. The rest were 
carried away by his example. Even 
Barnabas, my colleague, the friend 
and Apostle of the Gentiles, went 
astray. Alone I stood up in defence 
of the liberty of the GoRpel. This 
was not done in a comer. The whole 
Church of Antioch is my witness.' 

"Ore ie] This occurred probably 
during the sojourn of Paul and Barna- 
bas at Antioch, immediately after the 
Apostolic congress (Acts xv. 30—40). 
The inconsistency which St Peter thus 
appears to have shown so soon after 
his championship of Gentile liberty 
at the congress, is rather in favour of 
than against this view ; for the point 
of St Paul's rebuke is his inconsist- 
ency. But in fact there is scarcely 
an alternative. An earlier residence 
at Antioch (Acts xiii 1—3) is out of 
the question, for St Paul is plainly 
narrating events in chronological or- 
der. Neither again is it probable 
that a later occasion (Acts xviii. 23) 
can be intended; for after the sepa- 
ration of Paul and Barnabas, there is 
no notice of their meeting again. 

To this passage is probably to be 
attributed the ecclesiastical tradition 
that St Peter founded the Church of 
Antioch (Euseb. Chron, A.P. 44). Je- 



rome (ad loc.) states still more defi- 
nitely that he was bishop of this 
see first, whence he was translated to 
Rome. See also Euseb. //• Κ iii. 22, 
36, Chrysost Op, iiL p. 70, ed. Ben. 

κατ€γνωσμ(νο9] not * reprehensible,' 
but 'condemned.' His conduct carried 
its own condemnation with it, as St 
Paul shows w. 15 sq,: comp. Rom. 
xiv. 23 duiKpiv6^€Vos, iav φάγη, κα- 
τακ€κριται, Joh. iu. iS 6 μη πισηνων 
η δη Κ€ κ ρ IT a If Bamab. ΙΟ Κ€κριμίνοι 

ίΐδη τψ θανάτω^ Joseph, β. «Λ ϋ. 8. 6 
ίΐδη γαρ κατ€γνώσθαί φασι κ,τΧ. The 
condemnation is not the verdict of 
the bystanders, but the verdict of the 
act itself. 

This passage was made the ground 
of an attack on St Paul in an Ebionite 
fiction of the second century, where 
St Peter says to Simon Magus (whose 
name is used as a mask for St Paul), 
' Thou hast withstood me to the face 
...If thou callest me condemned, thou 
accusest God who revealed Christ to 
me.' See the whole passage Clem. 
Horn, xvii. 19: comp. p. 61, and the 
notes on iL 13, iv. 16, 24. 

12. iXBilv τινας avh ^Ιάκωβου] *<Jer- 
tain came from James' Of these 
nothing more can safely be inferred 
than that they belonged to the Church 
of Jerusalem. It is not improbable 
however, that they came invested with 
some powers from James which they 
abused. Compare the expression in 
the Apostolic letter (which seems to 
have been drawn up by him) Acts xv. 

24, TiP€£ €ξ ημών €ξ€\βόντ€ς €τάραζαν 
νμας.,.οϊς ου δΐ€στ(ΐ\άμ€βα, and XV. Ι 
Tiv€£ κατ€\θ6ντ€ς άπο της *lovbaias* The 
terms, on which St James stood with 
believers of this stamp, may be ga- 
thered from his language in Acts xxi. 
20 sq. 
σννησθί^ν] The Judaizers who trou- 
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συνησθιεν* οτβ δε ηλθον, ύττέστεΧΧβν και αψωριζβί/ 
εαυτόν, φοβούμβι/ο^ toi)s έκ ττβρίτομη^, ^^και συνυττ- 
εκρίθησαν αντω [καί\ οΐ Χοιττοι Ίοι/δαΓοί, ωστβ και 

12. οτ€ δέ ηλθΐΡ, 



bled the Church at this time are de- 
scribed, Acts XV. 5, as converts be- 
longing to the sect of the Pharisees• 
The prohibition against eating meat 
Λvith the impure was one of the lead- 
ing principles of this sect, Luke xv. 2. 
As the agape was the recognised bond 
of brotherhood in the infant Church, 
this separation struck at the very root 
of Christian life. St Peter's vision 
(see especially Acts x. 27, xi 3) had 
taught him the worthlessness of these 
narrow traditions. He had no scru- 
ples about living (θνικώς. And when 
in this instance he separated himself 
from the Gentiles, he practically dis- 
sembled his convictions. 

oT€ d€ ηλθον] * but when they came.* 
The reading ηλθ€ν yields no good 
sense, whether we refer it to St 
James with Origen (c. Gels. ii. i «λ- 
θόντος *Ιακωβον) ΟΓ to St Peter with 
other writers. I have given it a place 
nevertheless, as an alternative read- 
ing, on account of the weight of au- 
thority in its favour: for though it 
can scarcely have been the word in- 
tended by St Paul, it may possibly be 
due to an error of the original amanu- 
ensis. For a similar instance of a 
manifestly false reading highly sup- 
ported and perhaps to be explained 
in this way, see Phil. ii. i et tls cnrXay- 
χνα κάί οίκτφμοί. Such readings are 
a valuable testimony to the scrupulous 
exactness of the older transcribers, 
who thus reproduced the text as they 
found it, even when clearly incorrect. 
In this passage the occurrence of the 
same words ore δ€ ^\B(v, ver. 11, is 
the probable cause of the mistake. 

vTrcWeXXcv και άφωριζεν] * gradually 
withdrew and separated himself.* 
Both verbs govern ίαυτόν, compare 
Polyb. vii. 17. l υπ^στ^ιΚαν iavrqvs 



viro Tiva προποΐτωκυίαν οφρνν, Tho 
words describe forcibly the cautious 
withdrawal of a timid person who 
shrinks from observation, vn-cVreXXey 
denoting the partial, άφώριζ^ν the 
complete and final separation. The 
word νποστ€Κ\€ΐ,ν is frequently used, 
as in the passage quoted, in describ- 
ing strategical operations; and so far 
as it is metaphorical here, the me- 
taphor seems to be derived from 
military rather than from nautical 
matters. Comp. στίλλίσ^α*, 2 Thess. 
lu. 6. 

τους eV π^ριτομης] not 'Jews' but 

* converts from Judaism,' for this 
seems to be the force of the prepo- 
sition: Acts X. 45, xL 2, Col. iv. 11, 
Tit. i. 10. 

13. oi Χοιποί ^ovbaioi] i.e, the rest 
of the Jewish converts resident at 
Antioch, who, like St Peter, had 
mixed fi*eely with the Gentiles until 
the arrival (»f their brethren from Je- 
rusalem. The observance of Phari- 
saic practices with the latter was a 
genuine expression of bigotry, but 
with the Jews of Antioch and with 
St Peter it was νπόκρισις, the assump- 
tion of a part which masked their 
genuine feelings and made them ap- 
pear otherwise than they were. The 
idea at the root of υπόκρισις is not 
a false motive entertained, but a false 
impression produced. The writer of 
the epistle prefixed to the Clement- 
ines, doubtless alluding to this pas- 
sage, speaks of some who misrepre- 
sented Peter, as though he believed 
that the law was abolished, * but did 
not preach it openly'; Up, Petr. § 2. 
See on ver. 11. 

Koi Βαρνάβα:] 'even Barnabas my 
own friend and colleague, Avho so 
lately had gone up to protect the in- 
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Βαρνάβας σνραττηχθη αυτών τ^ wroKpiaeu *^αλλ* 
6τ€ €iBou ΟΤΙ ουκ όρθοποΒονσιν ττρος την άΧηθβιαν του 
βύαγγβΧίου, βΐττον τω Κηφα εμττροσθβν ττάντων Ει συ 



terests of tho Oentilee against the 
pressure of the Pharisaic brethren.' 
It is not impossible that this inci- 
dent, by producing a temporary feeling 
of distrust, may haye prepared the 
way for the dissension between Paul 
and Barnabas which shortly after- 
wards led to their separation : Acts 
XV. 39. 

From this time forward they never 
again appear associated together. 
But on the other hand, whenever St 
Paul mentions Barnabas, his words 
imply sympathy and respect This 
feeling underlies the language of his 
complaint here, *even Barnabas.' In 
I Cor. ix. 6 also he connects Bar- 
nabas with himself, ajs one who had 
laboured in the same disinterested 
spirit and had the same claims upon 
the Gentile converts. Lastly in GoL 
iv« 10 he commends Mark to the Go- 
loseian Church, as being the cousin of 
Barnabas. 

σνροϋτηχθη αντΦΡτζ viroKpla€t] ^wa$ 
carried away with their dissimukl•- 
iion' as the A. V. rightly. Their 
dissimulation was as a flood which 
swept every thing away with it. 

Comp. 2 Pet ηΙΐ7ί¥αμητο των άΰ€σ- 
μ»ρ nXmqj σνναπαχθίντψί iiarunfrt 
κ,τ.λ^ Zosimus Hist, v. 6 κα\ twrrj di ή 
Σπάμτη ovMnnfycro rj xoii^ r^ff Έλλά- 

doi άλβκΓ€«. In all these passages the 
dative seems to be governed by the 
preposition, and cannot without harsh- 
ness be taken as the instrumental 



14• ovK ορ$οποδονσΐρ npog icr.X.] 
Le. 'they diveige from the straight 
path of the Qospel truth•* The word 
opuowodfip appears not to occur else- 
where^ except in later ecclesiastical 
writers, where its use may be traced to 
this passage of St Paul. Its classical 
equivalent is €v$wrop€ip. The prepo- 
sitioD προς here denotes not the goal to 

GAL. 



be attained, but the line of direction to 
be observed: see Winer § xlix. p. 424. 

For ή αΧήΰ€Ϊα του cvoyycXiov see th^ 

note on ii. 5. 

€ΐπον] Were all the concluding 
verses of the chapter actually spoken 
by St Paul at the time, or is he add- 
ing a comment while narrating the 
incident afterwards to the Galatiaos ; 
and if so, where does the text cease and 
the comment begin? To this question 
it seems impossible to give a defi- 
nite answer. St Paul's narrative in 
fact loses itself in the reflexions sug- 
gested by it Text and comment are so 
blended together that they cannot be 
separated without violenea The use 
of the word αμαρτωλοί^ w. 1 5, 17, 
marks the language of one speaking 
as a Jew to Jews, and therefore may 
be regarded as part of the origimd 
remonstrance; and yet, though there 
is no break in the continuity from 
that point onward, we find at the end 
of the chapter that St Paul's thoughts 
and language have drifted away from 
Peter at Antioch to the Judaizers in 
Galatia. For similar instances where 
the direct language of the speaker is 
intermingled with the after comment 
of the narrator, see John i 15 — 18, 
where the testimony of the Baptist 
loses itself in the thoughts of the 
Evangelist, and Acts L 16—21, Where 
St Peter's allusion to the death of 
Judas is interwoven with the alter• 
explanations of St Luke. 

'lovdatof υπάρχων^ almost equiva- 
lent to φνσίί *loudaioi below; see i. 
14. In such cases ννάρχ»ρ implies a 
contrast between the original and the 
after state, e.g. in Phil. iL 6. Here it 
is very emphatic; 'If you, ham and 
bred a Jew, discard Jewish customs, 
how unreasonable to impose them on 
Gentiles.' 
. iUMiKMs QH i β, mix freely with . 

8 
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Ίοι;δα?θ9 νττάρχων εθνικών και ούχ ΊουΖαϊκω^ ^^, ττω^ 
τά ίθιηι άί^αγκάζβκ Ίον^αίζβινί ^^ημ€ΐ^ ψύσ€ΐ *Ιον^αίοι 
και ουκ i^ έθνων άμαρτωΧοί, '^βίίότβ? Je οτι ου ^ικαί-- 
οΰται άί^θρωτΓΟζ έζ epywv νόμου, eav μη ίιά 7Γέ(ΓΤ6ω$ 

ι6• did wlffT€(at Xpt^ToO Ίησοΰ, 



the Qentilee and Una of necessity 
disregftrd the Jewish law of meats. 
The present tense describee St Peter's 
general principles, as acted upon long 
before at Csesarea (Acts x. 28), and 
just lately at Antioch (ver. 12), though 
at the exact moment when St Paul 
was speaking, he was living *1ουΒαίκώ£ 
and not ίθνικώς» 

ούχ 'lovdoiKtff] The best mss agree 
in reading the aspuated form ονχ. 
For other examples of anomalous as- 
pirates in the Greek Testament see 
Winer § τ. p. 57, and oomp. the note 
on Phil, u, 23 άφίδω. In this parti- 
cular instance the aspirate may per- 
haps be accounted for by the yh with 
which the Hebrew word (ΟΠΙΠ^) re- 
presented by 'lovdcuoi commences. 

άναγκά^Μφ] i.e. practically oblige 
them, though such was not his inten- 
tion. The force of his example, con- 
cealing his true principles, became a 
species of cojnpulsion. 

*Ιουίίαΐζ€ΐν] ^to adopt Jewuh cu»- 
tomsy opposed to iuviKws ζ^ς which in 
connexion with ^Ιουδαίος υπάρχων is e- 
quiyalent to ίλΧηνίζ^ίς ; comp. Esth. viii. 
17 f^oi ποΧΚοί των ίβνων π€ρΐ€Τ€μοντο 
καΙ *Ιονδάϊ£Όν buL τον φόβον των 'loxudcu- 
ων, Plut. Vit, Cic, 7 ^νοχο9 τψ ΊουδαΓ- 
ζ€ΐν. See the note on Ίονθαΐσμό^, L 13• 
- 15, 16. ^For take our own caee. 
We were bom to all the priyileges of 
the Israelite race : we were not ητι- 
nerByBA we proudly call the Gentiles. 
What then ? We saw that the ob- 
servance of law would not justify any 
man, that faith was the only means of 
justification. Therefore we turned 
to a belief in Christ. Thus our Chris* 
tian profession is in itself an acknow- 
ledgment that such ritual observances 
are worthless and void.' 



Of many constructions proposed, 
the simplest and best is to under- 
stand the substantive verb in ver. 15, 
•We (are) Jews by birth etc.' The 
dc of ver. 16, which is omitted in the 
received tex^ is certainly genuine. 

15. φύσ€ΐ, *Iovda(oi] * JeW9 by 
birth, not only not Gentiles, but not 
even proselytes. We inherited the 
Jewish religion. Everything was done 
for us, which race could do.' See 
especially PhiL iii. 4, 5. 

4ξ ^θνων] Not 'of Gentile de- 
scent,' but ^taken from, bolonging to 
the Gientiles'; comp. Acts xv. 23. 

άμαρτωΧοί] 'Hnnerf* The word 
was almost a synonyme for ^θνη in 
the religious phniseology of the Jews. 
See I Mace. ii. 44, Clem, Horn, xi. 16 

όντως «ff ^^X^ 'lovdator, αμαρτωλός 
κ,τ,λ,; and compare Luke vL 32, 33 
with Ikfatt v. 47, and especially Matt, 
xxvi. 45 with Luke xviu. 32. Here' 
αμαρτωλοί is used in preference to 
ίΰνη, not without a shade of irony, as 
better enforcing St Paul's alignment. 
See the note on ver. 17. 

16. iav μη] retains its proper 
meaning, but refers only to ov δικαι- 
ούται, ^He is not justified from works 
of law, he is not justified except 
through faith.' See the note on i. 19. 

Kok ήμ€Ϊς\ ^foe ourselves,' notwith- 
standing our privileges of race. Com- 
pare Kol aJrot, ver. 17. 

€πίστ€νσαμίν] ' became beUevers* 
See the note on 2 Thess. L 10. The 
phrase irior^wiv eir or iiri τίνα is pe- 
culiarly Christian; see Winer § xxxi. 
p. 226. The constructions of the 
Lxx are πιστίν^ι,ν τινί, rarely nurreveiv 
iiri TiM or €v Tivi, and once only cVi 
Ttva, Wisd. xii. 2 niorevctv ftri Bcov,' 

The phrase, which occurs in the re- 
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*Ιησον άριστου j και ημέΐς €is Χριστορ 'Ιησονρ €7Γί<ΓΤ€ΐί- 
σαμβν^ ίνα Βικάιωθώμβν έκ 'ήΊ&τβως Χρκττοΰ και ουκ 
έζ ipywu νόμου J οτι €ξ βρ^ων νόμου ογ ΛικΑίωθΗοετΑΐ 
HACA cipi. '^ei δε ζΐΐτουντ€^ ^ικαιωθηναι έν Χρκττω 



vised Nicene and other creeds, m- 
στ€υ€ΐρ fU €κκ\ησίαν, though an intel- 
ligible, is yet a lax expression, the 
propriety of which was rightly dis- 
puted by many of the fathers, who 
maintained that πιστ€ν€ΐν tls should 
be reserved for belief in God or in 
Christ. See the passages in Suicer 
Thenaur, s. τ. n-Krrevccv, and Pearson 
On the Creed Art ix. 

€K ινιστ€<ύς Xptorou] It seems al- 
most impossible to trace the subtle 
process which has led to the change 
of prepositions here. In Rom. iii. 30, 
on the other hand, an explanation is 
challenged by the direct opposition of 
€K πΙστ€ω€ and dta της πίατίως» Both 
prepositions are used elsewhere by 
St Pael with biKaiwVf δικΛίοσυνη, in- 
differently ; though where very great 
precision is aimed at, he seems for an 
obvious reason to prefer 81a, as in 
Ephes. ii. 8, 9, PhiL iii. 9 μη Ιχων 
€μην δικαιοσυρην την €Κ νομού άλλα 
την hia πίστΈως Χρίστου #c.rA., which 
words present an exact parallel to the 
former part of this verse, ουκ €ξ Ζργων 
νομου^ iav μ^ Βιά Ίτίστ^ως *Ιησον Χρί- 
στου. Faith is strictly speaking only 
the means, not the source of justifi- 
cation. The one pr^osition (dta) 
excludes this latter notion, while the 
other (^k) might im^dy it. Besides 
these we meet also with eVl πίστ€ΐ 
(PhiL iii. 9), but never dia πίστιν, 
'propter fidem,' which would involve 
a doctrinal error. Compare the care- 
ful kngnage in the Latin of our Arti- 
cle xi, *per fidem, non^ojpi^ opera.' 

Sri] is the best supported, and 
doubtless the correct reading. The 
reading of the received text dim has 
probably been imported from the pa- 
rallel passage. Bom. iii. 20. 

OTi €ξ ίργων <c.rA.] A quotation 



from the Old Testament, as appears 
from the Hebraism ov πάσα, atid 
from the introductory on. This sen- 
tence indeed would be an unmeaning 
repetition of what has gone before, 
unless the Apostle were enforcing his 
own statements by some authoritative 
declaration. The words are there- 
fore to be regarded as a free citation 
of Psalm cxliii. 2 ov 9ίκαιωθήσ•€ται 
iv^irtov σον πας ζών. For πας ζών, a 
very common Hebrew synonyme, πάσα 
(τάρξ (leois), is substituted by St 
Paul. In Bom. iii 20 the passage is 
quoted in the same form as here. In 
both instances St Paul adds ^ξ €(τγων 
νόμου as a comment of his own, to de- 
scribe the condition of the people 
whom the Psalmist addressed. In 
the context of the passage in the Bo- 
mans (iii 19) this comment is justified 
by his explanation, that ' whatever is 
stated in the law applies to those 
under the law.' 

For ου πάσα see Winer § xxvi. 
p. 184 sq. 

1 7, 1 8, 1 9. * Thus to be justified in 
Christ, it was necessary to sink to the 
level of Gentiles, to become * sinners' 
in fact But are we not thus making 
Christ a minister of sin ? Away with 
the profane thought No! the guilt is 
not in abandoning the law, but in seek- 
ing it again when abandoned. Thus, 
and thus alone, we convict ourselves 
of transgression. On the other hand, 
in abandoning the law we did bub 
follow the promptings of the law it- 
self.' 

1 7. Among a vast number of inter- 
pretations which have been given of 
this verse, the following alone deserve 
consideration. 

First; We may regard Χριστές 
αμαρτίας διάκονος as a Conclusion 

8—2 
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βνρέθημβν kai avroi αμαρτωλοί. Spa Χριστό^ αμαρτίας 
διάκονος ; μη yevoiTO* *^ 6t γαρ a κατέλυσα ταύτα 



logically inferred from the premisees^ 
supposing them to be granted; 'If in 
order to be justified in Christ it was 
necessary to abandon the law, and if 
the abandonment of the law is sin- 
fill, then Christ is made a minister of 
sin.' In this case &pa is preferable to 

ipCL 

If the passage is so taken, it is an 
attack on the premisses through the 
conclusion which is obviously mon- 
strous and untenable. Now the as- 
sumptions in the premisses are two- 
fold: (j) 'To be justified in Christ it 
is necessary to abandon the law/ and 
(2) 'To abfljidon the law is to become 
sinners'; and as we suppose one or 
other of these attacked, we shall get 
two distinct meanings for the passage, 
as follows : (i) It is an attempt of the 
Jttdaizing objector to show that the 
abandonment of the law was wrong, 
inasmuch as it led to so fidse an infer- 
ence: 'To abandon the law is to com- 
mit sin; it must therefore be wrong 
to abandon the law in order to be jus- 
tified in Christ, for this is to make 
Christ a minister of sin': or (2) It is 
an argument on the part of St Paul to 
show that to abandon the law is not 
to commit sin; 'It cannot be sinful 
to abandon the law, because it is ne- 
cessary to abandon the law in order to 
be justified in Christ, and thus Christ 
would be made a minister of sin.' 

Of these two interpretations, the 
latter is adopted by many of the 
UEithers. Tet, if our choice were re- 
stricted to one or other, the former 
would seem preferable, for it retains 
the sense οίάμαρτωΚοί ('sinners' from 
a Jewish point of view), which it had 
in yer. 15, and is more consistent with 
the indicatiye €νρ€θημ€Ρ^ this proposi- 
tion being assumed as absolutely true 
by the Jewish objector. But on the 
other hand, it forms an awkward in- 
troduction to the Terse which follows. 



It Is probable therefore that both 
should be abandoned in fitvour of 
another explanation : For 

Secondly; We may regard Xpurrbg 
ap4iprrlat dtaKovog as an illogical con- 
clusion deduced from premisses in 
themselres correct; 'Seeing that in 
order to be justified in Christ it was 
necessary to abandon our old ground 
of legal righteousness and to become 
sinners (i.e. to put ourselves in the 
position of the heathen), may it not be 
argued that Christ is thus made a 
minister of sin V This interpretation 
best developes the subtle irony of 
άμξφτωλοι; 'We Jews look down upon 
the Gentiles as sinners: yet we liave 
no help for it but to become sinners 
like them.' It agrees with the indi- 
cative €νρ€ΰημ€ρ, and with St Paul's 
usage of μη yivoiro which elsewhere 
in argumentative passages always ne- 
gatives a false but plausible inference 
from premisses taken as granted. And 
lastly, it paves the way for the words 

dta νόμου ρομγ σΐΓ€θα»ον which follow. 

In this case apa is to be preferred to 
&ρα, because it at once introduces the 
inference as a questionable ona It 
may be added ύαο in (avour of Spa^ 
that elsewhere μη γένοιτο follows an 
interrogation, '^λρα expresses bewil- 
derment as to a possible conclusion. 
Any attempt further to define its 
meaning seems not to be justified 
either by the context here, or by its 
usage elsewhere. ^Apa hesitates, while 
Upa concludes. 

€νρ€$ημ(ν] involves more or less 
prominently the idea of a surprise: 
com^ Rom. vii. 10, 2 Cor. xi. 12, xiL 
20. Its frequent use however must 
be traced to the influence of the Ara- 
maic dialect: see Cureton Corp^ Ign. 
μ 271. ^ ^ 

άμαρτίαε duucoms] while yet He is 
δικαιοσύνης duucovoSf thus making a 
direct contradiction in terms. 
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τταΧίρ οικοδομώ, τταραβάτηρ έμαυτον αννιστάνω* ^^έγω 
yap δια νομού νόμω άττβθαρον, ίνα θβω ζήσω• ^Χριστώ 



firj yivoiTo] *Nay,Terily,' * Away with 
the thought' Thig is one out of 
several Lxx renderings of the Hebrew 
rh'hn i*^ profuia' and so 'absit^' see 
Gesenius The9. p. 478). Another ren- 
dering of the same is iXcur (so. 6 θ€θ£) 
which occurs Matt xvL 22 ΐΚ^ως σο» 
Κν/»ΐ€, ^far be it from thee, Lord' ; see 
Glass. Phil Sacr, p. 538. M^ γ€νοιτσ 
is not however confined to Jewish 
and Christian writings, but is frequent 
for instance in Arrian ; see Raphel 
Annot Rom. iii. 4. 

18. <If after destroying the old 
law of ordinances^ I attempt to build 
it up again, I condemn myself I tes- 
tify to my guilt in the work of de- 
struction.' The pulling down and 
building up have reference doubtless 
to the Mosaic law^ though expressed 
as a general maxim (raura). .The dif- 
ficulty however is to trace the con- 
nexion involved in yap. 

With the interpretation of ver. 17 
adopted above, it seems simplest to 
attach yap^ to μη ytvoiTo, *Nay verily, 
/or, so far from Christ being a minis- 
ter of sin, there is no sin at all in 
abandoning the law : it is only con- 
verted into a sin by returning to the 
law again.' For thii use of yap after 

μη ytpoiro Comp. Bom. ix. 14, 1 5, XL I. 

πβφαβάτην ίμαυτον σνι^ιστάνω] 'Τ 
fMUce my%eHf out, estMish myself, a 
trcmsgreisor.* It will have been seen 
that much of the force of the passage 
depend» on the sense which the Jews 
attached to αμαρτωλός. Having passed 
on from> this to αμαρτία, St Paul at 
length throws off the studied ambi- 
guity of αμαρτωλός ('a non-observer of 
the law/ and 'a sinner') by substitut- 
ing the plain term παραβάτης, 

(μαντον σννιστάνω is opposed to 
ΧριΟΎος αμαρτίας dioxovof, though from 

its position ^μαντον cannot be very 
emphatic. 

WPiaTmf»\ 'J prOPefWie συμβιβά- 



ζω, as Rom. iii. 5, v. S; comp. 2 Cor. 

• • • 

lU. I. 

19. Establishing the statement of 
the foregoing verse: ^For m aban'> 
donmg the law, I did but follow the 
leading of the law itself.' 

€γω] Not Ί Paul' as distingtfisbed 
from others, for instance from the 
Gentile converts, but Ί Paul, the 
natural man, the slave of the old 
covenant' The emphasis on /ye» is 
explained by the following verse, ζώ 

ί ovk€Ti €yω κ,τ,λ. 
iiia ρόμον vofl^ άπ€θανο»'] In what 

sense can one be said through law to 
have died to kvw ? Of all the answers 
that have been given to this question^ 
two alone seem to deserve eumidera* 
tion. The law may be said in two 
different ways to be πaΛayωyQς c2r 
Χριστόν, We may regard 

L Ite jeeonomiccU purpose' * The 
law bore on its Ssuce the marks of its 
transitory character. Its prophedes 
foretold Christ Its sacrifices and 
other typical rites foreshadowed 
Christ It was therefore an act of 
obedience to the law, when Christ 
came, to take Him as my master m 
place of the law.' This interpretation ^ 
however, though quite in diaracter 
with St Paul's tead^ig elsewhere, does 
not suit the present passage; For {i} 
The written law— the Old Testament 
— ^is always 6 νόμος. At least it seem» 
never to be quotecT otherwise. No/uiofr 
without the article is 'law' considered 
as a principle, exemplified no doubt 
chiefly and signally in the Mosaic laWy 
but very much wider than this in it» 
application. In explaining fhis pas* 
sage therefore, we* must seek for eome 
element in the Mosaic law which it 
had in common with law generally, 
instead of dwelling oa its special cha- 
racteristics, as a prophetic and typical 
dispensation.. Moreover, (2) the in- 
terpretation thus elicited make» the 
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συν^(Γταύρωμαι* ζω δέ ονκβτι βγω, ^ δβ έν έμοι Χρισ^ 
τό^* ο δβ PVU ζώ ev σαρκί, έν ττίστξΐ ζω τη του νιου 
του θβοΰ του ayawi^crai/TO^ με και τταραΖόντο^ εαυτόν 

ΊΟ, ry τον Oeov καΐ Χρίστου του άγατ^σαντολ 



words bta νόμου νομ^ άπίβορον an ap- 
peal rather to the reason and intellect, 
than to the heart and conscience; but 
the phrases ' living nnto God/ ^being 
crncified with Christ,' and indeed the 
whole tenour of the passage, point ra« 
ther to the moral and spiritual change 
wrought in the believer. Thus we 
are led to seek the explanation of this 
expression rather in 

ΰ. its moral effecU, The law re- 
veals sin; it also provokes sin; nay, in 
a certain sense, it may be said to cre- 
ate sin, for 'sin is not reckoned where 
there is no law' (Rom. v. 13). Thus 
the law is the strength of sin (i Cor. 
XV. 56). At the saQie time it provides 
no remedy for the sinner. On the con* 
trary it condemns him hopelessly, for 
no one can fulfil all the requirements 
of the law. The law then exercises a 
double power over those subject to it ; 
it makes them sinners, and it punishes 
them for being so. What can they do 
to escape? They have no choice but 
to throw off the bondage of the law, 
for the law itself has driven them to 
this. They find the deliverance^ which 
they seek, in Christ 8ee Bom. vii. 
24, 25, and indeed the whole X)assi^e, 
Eom. V. 20 — ^viii. 11, Thus then they 
pass through three stages, (i) Prior to 
the law — sinful, but ignorant of sin; 
(2) Under the law — sinful, and con- 
scious of sin, yearning after better 
things; (3) Free from the law — ^free 
and justified in Christ. This sequence 
is deariy stated Bom. v. 20. The se- 
cond stage (dia νόμου) is a necessary 
preparation for the third {νόμψ απο- 
θανόν). * Proinde,' says Luther on iii. 
19 (the edition of 15 19), *ut remissio 
propter salutem, ita praevaricatio 
propter remissionem^ ita lex propter 
transgressionem.' 



What the Mosaic ordinances were 
to the Jews, other codes of precepts 
and systems of restraints were in an 
inferior degree and less efficaciously 
to other nations. They too^ like the 
Jews, had felt the bondage of law in 
some form or other. See iv• 9, v. i» 
and the note on iv. 11. 

νόμ*^ άπίθανοΜ] *I died to law* 
For the dative comp. Bom. vi 2, 11 
(r^ a/iaprifl[), and for the idea of 'dying 
to the law' Bom. vii. i — 6, esp. ver. 4 

KoX νμ€Ϊς €θανατωθητ* τφ vofUu, and ver. 
6 κατηργηθημ€ν άπο τον νόμου άποβα^ 

v6vT€s €v φ κατ€ΐχόμ€θα (literally, 'we 
were nullified, i.e. dischai^ed, by 
death from the law in which we were 
held'). 

2a An expansion of the idea in 
the last verse. 

Χρ*στψ σνν€στανρωμαι\ *J have 
been crncified with Christ.* A new 
turn is thus given to the metaphor of 
death. In the last verse it was the 
release from past obligations ; here it 
is the annihilation of old sins. The 
two however are not unconnected. 
Sin and law loose their hold at the 
same time. The sense of feebleness, 
of prostration, to which a man is re- 
duced by the working of the law, the 
process qf dying in fact, is the moral 
link which unites the two applications 
of the image : see Bom. viL 5, 9 — 11. 
Thus his death becomes life. Being 
crucified with Christ, he rises with 
Clnist and lives to God. 

The parallel passage in the Bomans 
best illustrates the differept senses 
given to death. See also, for a similar 
and characteristic instance of working 
out a metaphor, the different applica- 
tions of ημ€ρα in I Thess. V. 2 — 8. 

For the idea of dying with Christ 
etc., see Boul vi» 6 ό itakaiJos ημών 
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virep βμου. "'ούκ άθβτώ την χάριν του θβον• el yap 
δια νόμου Ζίκαιοσννη^ άρα ^ριστο^ Ζωρβάν άπεθανεν^ 



άνθρωπος σνν^στανρωθη : COtnp. Ολ\, Τ. 
24, Υΐ. 14? Biom. vi. 8, Col. ii. 20, άπο- 
θανίΐν σνν Χριστφ, and Rom. vi. 4» Ool. 
iL 12, συνταφήναι, Gomp. Ig^at. Rom^ 
§ 7 ο f ftoff tpius «σταύρωται. The cor- 
relative idea of rising and reigning 
with Christ is equally common in St 
Paul. 

^ώ di ovKcri, €γω] The order is sig- 
nificant; 'When I speak of living, I 
do not mean myself, my natural being. 
I have no longer a separate existence. 
I am merged in Christ.' See on eya 
ver. 19. 

ο de tfvv ζω] Not exactly ήν νυν ζω 

ζωην, but 6 limits and qualifies the 
idea of life: ^ So far as I now live in 
the flesh, it is a life of faith' : comp. 

Hom. vi. 10 δ γαρ amieaveVf tJ άμαρτίι^, 
άπ€θαν€ν €φάπαξ, ο d« β, ζη τφ θ€φ, 
Plut. JSfor, p. 100 Ρ δ καθ^ν^ονσι, του 
σώματος ύπνος iarX και άνάπαυσις. 

νυν"] *wotr'/his new life in Christ, 
as opposed to his old life before his 
conversion; not his present life on 
earth, as opposed to his future life in 
heaven; for such a contrast is quite 
foreign to this passage. 

cV irtWci] 'in /ai^,' the atmosphere 
as it were which he breathes in this 
his new spiritual life. 

The variation of reading here is per- 
plexing! For του υϊοΌ του Oeov may be 
pleaded the great preponderance of 



the older authorities : for tw eeov mX 
Χρίστου, the testimony of a few ancient 
copies, and the difilculty of conceiving^ 
its substitution for the other simpler 
reading. 

Ιΐ€.,.4μου] 'loved me, gave himself 
for meJ He appropriates to himsdf, 
as Chrysostom observes,the lovewhich 
belongs equally to the whole world. 
For Christ is indeed the personal 
friend of each man individually; and 
is as much to him, as if He had died 
. for him alone. 

21. ουκ. άθ€τώ «.τ.λ.] */ do not set 
at notcght the grace qf God, Setting 
at nought I call it: fovy if righteous- 
ness might be obtained through law, 
then Christ's death were superfluous^' 
For άθ€τω *to nullify' see Luke vii 30, 
I Cor. i. 19: its exact sense here is 
fixed by ^ωρ^αν απίθανων, 'The grace 
of God' is manifested in Christ's 
death. The connexion of yap is with 
the idea of ά^^ί-ώ, and may be ex- 
plained by a supplied clause, as 
abova 

bωp€άv\ not 'in vain,' but 'uselessly, 
without sufficient cause,' or, as we 
might say, 'gratuitously.' John xv. 25 
€μίσησάν /i€ hviptay (P& xxxiv. 19); 
comp. Lxx of Ps. xxxiv. 7 ^ωρ^αν 

Ζκρυψάν μοί διαφθοράν, % Hebr. ^P^fT, 

wnere Symmachus had άναιτίως; Ec- 
dus. XX. 23. 
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(i) The 
negatiye* 
I^und in 
most teste. 



Various readings in ii. 5. 

The reading which ie given in the text, ots οΰ^ πρ^ς ωραρ, !β doubtless 
correct. Two Tariatione however occur, which deserve notice. 
I. The omission of ovdc. 

The negative is found in all the Oreek uncial mss {i.e. in Μ ABCEF 
GKLP) except D, in which however it is inserted by a later hand, and 
apparently in all or nearly all the Greek cursive hss. It is expressly 
mentioned by the Ambrosian Hilary* and by Jerome^ as the reading of 
the Greek copies. It is found also in the Gothic, Memphitic, both Syriac, 
and other versions, and was unquestionably the original reading of the 
Vulgate, as it appears in all the best manuscripts of this version. It was 
read moreover by Marcion', Ephraem 8yrus, Bpiphanius*, Ghiysostom, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, the Pseudo^Ignatius^, and periiaps also 
by Origen*, among the Greeks; and by Ambrose^, A^gustine^ Jerome, 
Pelagius (in his text, though he comments on the other reading), and Pri- 
masius, among the Latins. 

On the other hand, it is omitted in D (both Greek and Latin), and in 
the Latin of Ε ; and the text is read without it by the translator of Irenseus^ 
by Tertullian^®, Yictorinus, the Ambrosian Hilary, Pelagius (in his com- 
mentary), and apparently Sulpidus Severus^. We have it moreover on the 
authority of Jerome^, of Primasius^', and of Sedulius^^^ that the negative 
was not found in the Latin copies, and the same is implied by the language 
of the Ambrosian Hilary. 
Omitted in In the face of this testimony, the statement of Yictorinus, that it was 
jBome lew. omitted * in plurimis eodicibus et Latinis et Grueci»* is not worthy of credit. 
He may indeed have found the omission hi some Greek ms or other, but 
even this is doubtfuL No stress can be laid on the casual statement of a 
writer so loose apd so ignorant of Greek. 
Omission It appears from these facts that the omission is due to some Western 
traced to j^g or H8S alone. The snxthor of the Old Latin version used one of these. 
And to the Old Latin version all or nearly all the existing authorities for 
the omission may be traced. Its absence in the Greek text of Ρ is an 
exception, unless the charge of Latininng sometimes brought against this 



the Old 
Latin. 



1 adloe. *Grieci e contra diount: 
Nee ad horam ceesimne, et hoo aiunt 
eonvenire caussB etc' 

' ad loc. * juxta Grieooe codioes est 
legendum: Quihus neqne, ete.' 

' Tertull. adv. Mare. v. 3. 

^ Hares, p. iii and p. 814. 

β Ep. ad Tars. § t. 

• Orig. c. Cels. viL «i (i. p. 709, 
Delanie) wdiwore έν'χώρψ. ύΐΓοτ€ταγ- 
μ4ροί άνθρώτοΐί ώί κρ^Ιττων yevop^os, 
where the oonjeotuxe Mi wp6s ωρα¥ i» 
possibly correet» 

V Epist, 37• « 



β ad loe. and Epist. Ixxzii (11. p. 
194, ed. Bened.). 

* Iren, Hares, iii. 13. 3• 

^^ adv. Marc* v. 3. 

>^ Dial. iu. 13, p. 919 Β (Migne). 

^* ad loc. 'hoc esse quod in eodici- 
bus legitar Latinis : Quibas ad horam 
etc' 

^ ad loe. 'Latinns habet, Qnibus ad 
horam cessimns.' Primasius does not 
himself omit it, asrepresentedinTisch. 

" Magn. Bihl. Vet. Patr. v. 498, 
*Male in Latinis codioibas legitar, Qui- 
bus ad horam oessimus.' 
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lis can be eabetantiated. Irenaeos ie also to be accounted for, but in this 
ease the omission may perhape be ascribed not to the author himself^ 
but to his translator. 

A correction however would appear to haye been made in that re- 
cension which was circulated in North Italy, for the negative is found both 
in Ambrose and in Augustine, the former of whom used the 'Itala' as a 
matter of course, and the latter by choice \ 

Tertullian indeed accuses Mardon of interpolating the negative; but Tertul- 
no weight attaches to his assertion. The African father, not finding it ϋ<^'β 
in his own Latin copy and finding it in Mardon's recension, caught at what ^^li 
appeared the simplest way of accounting for the variation. He would not Marcion• 
stop to consider whether his own copy was correct. It was enough for him 
that the text with the negative was more favourable to Marcion's peculiar 
views than without it Tertullian makes no appeal to mss or external 
authority of any kind. He ai^es solely on grounds of internal evidenca 

The omission in the first instance is not easily accounted for. It may 
have been an oversight. Or possibly the Latin trani^ator, or the tran- 
scriber of the MS8 which he used, intentionally left it out, thinking, as some 
later critics thought, thai the sense of the passage or the veracity of the 
Apostle required the omission. At all events the expedient of dropping 
the negative, as a means of simplifying the sense, is characteristic of tlie 
Latin copies. For other instances in Bt Paul see OaL v. 8, Bom. v. 14, 
I Cor. V. 6, [Col. il 18]: comp. Job. vi. 64, ix. 27 *. 

The omission once made, arguments were not wanting to suppoi-t it. Omissioii 
Terttillian found that the negative vitiated the sense of the passage, how ao- 
He objected to it moreover as at variance with history, which showed that ί??*^ 
St Paul did yield on occasions, in circumcising Timothy for instance, and in 
paying the expenses of those who had taken Nazarite vows. The same 
arguments are brought forward by Victorinus and the Ambrosian Hilary^ 
With much greater justice Jerome maintain» that it is required for the 
sense. But feeble as were his reasons, doubtless the authority of Tertul- 
lian, and the prejudice thus raised against this as the reading of Marcion, 
were fatal to its reception with many who otherwise wotild have conformed 
to the Greek text 

It is not uninteresting to observe how little influence this importani 
various reading has had on the interpretatioiv of the passage. The omission 
or insertion of otJdc might have been expected to decide for or against the 
circumcision of Titus. This however is not the case. The Latin Fathers, 
who left out the negative, generally maintained that he was not drcum- 
cised^ Several modem critics, who retain it, hold that he was. 

2• The omission of ots. 

' DeOoctr. Chriit c. 15. Hilary. This is ale© the opinion of Ter- 

^ For these references I am indebted tnllian (adv . Marc, v, 3) , if I understand 

to Beiohe Comm, Crit, 11. p. 13. him rightly: thoughBaur,Pau2uep.i22, 

•.> * Litter» enim hoc indicant quia interprets him differently. The only 

oeesit, et historia factum ezclamat.' exception that I have remarked is Pe- 

7he passage is based on Tertullian. lagius, who however has not the same 

^ So Yiotorinus and the Ambrosian reading in the text as in the noteSf 
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(i) The 

relatiye. 



The relative is omitted in eome few teite which retain otJdc, and 
retained in some few whidi want ovdc; but for the most part the two are 
omitted or retained together. Here again the Greek texts are as unani- 
mous as in the former case. The obvious motive of this omission is the 
improvement of the gn^ammar by the removal of a redundant word. 

This assumed necessity of altering the text somehow, in order to 
correct the grammar, may have been the first step towards the more 
important omission of the negative. 



The later visit of St Paul to Jerusalem. 



The same 
with the 
visit of 
Acts XV. 



Argu- 
mente in 
favour of 
this view. 

{^Positive. 
Coinoi- 
dence of 
oircam- 
stances. 



The later of the two visits to Jerusalem mentioned in the Epistle has 
from the earliest times been identified with the visit recorded in Acts xv. 
This view is taken by Irenseus^, the first writer who alludes to the subject; 
and though it has not escaped unchallenged either in ancient' or modem 
days, the arguments in its favour are sufficiently strong to resist the pres- 
sure of objections to which it is fidrly exposed ^ 

I. In support of this view may be urged the positive argument from 
the striking coincidence of circumstances, and the negative argument from 
the difficulty of finding any equally probable sdiition, or indeed any pro- 
bable s(^ution at all besides. 

(i) The later visit of the Galatian Epistle coincides with the third visit 
of the Acts, when the so-called Apostolic Council was held, in all the most 
important features. The geography is the same. In* both narratives the 
communications take place between Jerusalem and Antioch : in both the 
head- quarters of the false brethren are at the former place, their machina- 
tions are carried on in the latter : in both the Gentile Aposties go up to 
Jerusalem apparentiy from Antioch, and return theuoe to Antioch again. 
The time is the same, or at least not inconsistent. 8t Paul places the event 
15 or i6 years after his conversion: St Luke's narrative implies that they 



^ Ixen. iii. 13. 3 'Si quia igitur di- 
ligenter ex Actibns Apostolomm scru- 
tetor tempos de quo ecriptnm est, 
Ascendi Hieroiolymam, propter preedio- 
tam qusMtionem, inyeniet eos, qui pr»- 
dicti sunt a Paulo, annos conourrentes 
etc.' So also apparently Tertullian, 
adv. Marc. v. 1, 3. 

' This visit is placed after the third 
in the Acts by Ghrysostom, but not 
farther defined. It is identified with 
Hie fifth by Epiphanins H<ere», xxviii. 
4, p. 113. The Ghron, Poach, (i. p. 435 
sq. ed. Dind.) places it after the inci- 
dents of Acts xiii. I — 3, and before 
those of Acts xv, thus apparently inter- 
polating it between the second and thiid 



visits of the Acts. 

' The view adopted is that of most 
recent critics. It is well maintained by 
Schott» De Wette, Oonybeare and How- 
son, Jowett, and others. The argu- 
ments in favour of the tecond visit of 
the Acts are best stated by Fritzsche 
Opuae, p. «23 sq. The fourth visit of 
the Acts finds its ablest champion in 
Wieseler Galat. p. 553 sq. The fifth 
visit has been abandoned by modem 
critics, a» the epistle was clearly writ- 
ten before that time. Some few, e.g, 
Paley Hora FauliruB oh. v. no. 10, 
suppose this to be a journey to Jerusa- 
lem omitted in the Acts. 
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took place about the year 51 ^ The persons are the same : Paul and Bar- 
nabas appear as the representatives of the Gentile Churches^ Cephas and 
James as the leaders of the Circumcision. The agitators are similarly 
described in the two accounts : in the Acts, as converted Pharisees who 
had imported their dogmas into the Christian Church ; in the Epistle, as 
false brethren who attempt to impose the bondage of the law on the 
Gentile converts. The two Apostles of the Gentiles are represented in 
both accounts as attended : 'certain other Gentile»' («f αντων) are men- 
tioned by St Luke; Titus, a Gentile, is named by St Paul. The stUifect qf 
dispute is the same; the circumcision of the Gentile converts. The chcl•- 
r<icter of the comference is in general the same; a prolonged and hard- 
fought contest^. The result is the same; the exemption of the Gentiles 
from the enactments of the law, and the recognition of the Apostolic com- 
mission of Paul and Bamabae by the leaders of the Jewish Church. ' 

A combination of circumstances so striking is not likely to have oc- 
curred twice within a few years. 

(ii) Nor indeed can this visit be identified with any other recorded in (ϋ) jsfega- 
St Luke. It has been taken by some for instance for the second visit of tive, 
the Acts. To this supposition the date alone is fatal. The second visit of I^ifficulty 
the Acts synchronizes, or nearly so', with the persecution and death of golutions 
Herod, which latter event happened in the year 44. But at least 12 or 13, 
probably 15 or 16 years, had elapsed since St Paul's conversion, before he 
paid the visit in question. And no system of chronology at all probable 
will admit of so early a date for his conversion as would thus be required. 
But again, according to the narratiice of the Acts St Patd's Apostolic mis- 
sion commenced after the second visit ^, whereas the account in the Epistle 



^ This is calculated by a back reck- 
oning of the time spent from the Apo- 
etolic Council to the appointment of 
Festns, the date of which is fixed inde- 
pendently at A.D. 60: see Wieseler 
Chronol. p. 66 sqq. 

2 St Jjuke'e notices are, xv. 1 7ew>- 
μένψ στάσβωί κβΐ ^ιττ^σβωι ούκ oki- 
7^s τφ Πανλ^ κοΛ τ ψ Βαρνάβ^, τρο9 
aUTovSy at Antioch; xv. 5 έξανέστησω^ 
6έ Tivesj at Jerusalem before the con- 
gress ; XV. 7 ΐΓολλ^ί δ^ συν^'ήσ€ω5 γβ- 
νομένψ, at Jerusalem at the congress. 

^ The order of events in St Luke's 
narrative is as follows ; (i) the notice of 
St Paul's setting out from Antioch for 
Jerusalem, xi. 30 ; (2) the persecution 
of Herod, the death of James, and the 
imprisonment and escape of Peter, xii. 
I — 19; (3) the death of Herod, and 
the spread of the word, xii. 20 — 24; 
(4) St Paul's business at Jerusalem and 
his departure thence, xii. 2 5. The nar- 
rative itself suggest» tlie motive of this 



order, which is not directly chronolo- 
gical. Having mentioned in (i) St 
Paul's mission to Jerusalem, the writer 
is led in (2). to describe the condition 
of the Church there, κατ* 4κ€Ϊ¥0¥ τον 
καιρόν. This obliges him to pass on to 
(3) in order to show that God defeated 
the purposes of man, the persecutor 
dying ignominiously , and the persecuted 
Church continuing to flourish. He then 
resumes the subject of (i) in (4). Thus 
it may be assumed, I think, that the 
Church was suffering from Herodls 
persecutions when St Paul arrived, but 
not that Herod was already dead. In. 
other words, the chronological order 
was probably (2), (i), (4), (3). 

^ His career as an Apostle <k>m- 
mences with Acts xiii. He had before^ 
this held a subordinate place, and his 
preaching had been confined to Damas- 
cfis (ix. 22), Jerusalem (ix. 28), and the 
neighbourhood of Tarsus and Antioch 
(ix. 30yxi. 25 sq.; comp. also Qal.i.21)» 
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dearly implies that his Apostolic office and labours wei'e well known and 
recognised before this conferenoei 

Still more serious objections lie against identifying it with any later 
visit in the AotA—Uie fourth for instance It is perhaps a sufficient answer 
to such a solution, that St Paul's connexion with Barnabas seems to have 
ceased before. A more fatal difficulty still would be his silence respecting 
the third visit, so marked with incidents, and so pregnant with consequences 
bearing directiy on the subject of which he is treatmg. 

Objections I^• On the other hand the identification adopted involves various diffi- 
answered. culties, which however, when weighed, do not seem sufficient to turn the 
scale. These difficulties are of two classes : 

(i) Discre- (i) Discrepancies appearing to exist between the two narratives. 

pa^icies. On the whole however the circumstances of the writers and the different 

purposes of the narrators seem sufficieat to explain the divei^gences, real 
or apparent, in the two accoimts : and the remarks made in comparing the 
two records of the former visit apply with even more force to this (see 
p. 91). The alleged discrepancies are these : 

(a) Motive (a) In the Acts St Paul is represented as sent to Jerusalem by the 
of the Christians of Antioch to settle some disputes which had arisen there: in 
jouniey. ^^ Epistle he states that he went up by revelation. Here however there 
h no contradiction. The historian naturally records the external impulse, 
which led to the mission : the Apostle himself states his inward motive. 
'What I did,' he says, *I did not o?ring to circumstances, not as yielding to 
pressure, not in deference to others, bu^ because the Spirit of God told me 
it was right' The very stress which be lays on this revelation seems to 
show that other influences were at work. 

The followiug parallel cases suggest how the one motive might supple- 
ment the other. 

(a) In Acts ix. 29, 30, it is said, 'They went about to slay him, 
which when the brethren knew, they brought him down to Csesarea, 
and sent him forth to Tarsus.' St Paul's own account of this incident, 
Acts xxiL 17 sq., is as follows : 'While I prayed in the temple I was 
in a trance, and saw Him saying unto me, Make haste and get thee 
quickly out of Jerusalem, for they will not receive thy testimony con- 
cerning me, etc.' 

O) In Acts xiii. 2—4 the mission of Paul and Barnabas is attri- 
buted both to the Holy Spirit and to the Church of Antioch : ' The 
Holy Ghost said. Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whene- 
nnto I have called them ; and when they had fasted and prayed, and 
laid their hands on them, they sent them away (αττίΚνσαν). So they 
being sent forth by the Holy Ghost (^κ^τ^μφθίντ^ς νπο του αγίου πνεύ- 
ματος) etc' 

(7) Acts XV. 28, 'It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.' 

{b) Cha- Q>) ^^ ^^^^ speaks of his communications as made to the Apostles in 

racier of private : St Luke's narrative describes a general congress of the ChurcL 
the con- r^Q divergence is due to the different aims of the two writers. St Paul 

erenoes. ^ duelling on what he owed or did not owe to the Twelve. St Luke de« 
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ecribes the resolte as affecting the interests of the Church at large. St Paul 
mentions or rather alludes to the private history which led to the public 
transactions, the secret springs, as it were, which set the machinery in 
motion. This history can have been but partially known to St Luke, nor 
did it lie within his province to record it* 

But in fact, while each narrative thus presents a different aspect of this 
chapter of history, each also contains indications that the other aspect 
was recognised, though not dwelt upon, by the writer. The veiy form of 
St Paul's expression, άρ€θ€μην avrols, κατ ibia» dc Tols boKovaiVf implies 
something besides the private conference; the transactions themselves — 
the dispute about Titus for instance — involved more or less of publicity : 
the purpose sought to be attained could scarcely be effected in any other 
way : and the fragmentary character of the Apostie's account leaves ample 
space for the insertion of other incidents besides those given. On the other 
hand St Luke alludes in a general way to conferences and discussions pre- 
ceding the congress (xv. 4, 5, 6): and the speeches there delivered, the 
measures there proposed, are plainly the result of mucL wise forethought 
and patient deliberation on the part of the Apostles. 

(c) Again, it is said, the account of St Luke leaves the impression of (c) Bela- 
perfect and unbroken harmony between St Paul and the Twelve ; while tions of 
St Paul's narrative betrays, or seems to betray, signs of dissatisfiEu^tipn ^4.^,%^ 
with their counsels. In the Acts the leading Aposties of the Circumcision Twelve, 
stand forth as the champions of Gentile liblrty : the writer of the Epistie 
on the other hand implies or appears to imply, that they owed to himself 
and Barnabas alone their emancipation from the bondage sought to be 
imposed upon them. 

But here again the difficulty diminishes, when we try to picture to our- 
selves what was likely to have been the course of events. The articles of 
the so-called Apostolic Council were 'Articles of Peace.' To infringe no 
principle and yet to quiet opposition, to concede as much as would satisfy 
the one party and not enough to press heavily on the other — this was the 
object to be obtained. Thus the result was a compromise. Long discus- 
sions, many misgivings, some differences of opinion, must have arisen on a 
question so delicate and yet so momentous; and though the unanimity of 
the final decision was indeed the prompting of the Holy Ghost, it would be 
not lees contrary to all analogies of the Apostolic history, than to all human 
experience, to suppose that no error or weakness or prejudice had revealed 
itself in the process. It would seem moreover, that by the time the con- 
gress met, St Paul's work was already done. His large experience gained 
in contact with the Gentile Churches had told upon the Twelve. If they 
hesitated at first, as they may have done, they hesitated now no longer. 
Opinions in fiivour of liberal measures ^towards the Gentiles would come 
with more force from the leading Apostles of the Circumcision. His own 
voice raised in their cause might only inflame the passions of the bigoted 
and prejudice the result So we find that when the council meets, Paul 
and Barnabas confine themselves to narrating the success of their labours 
among the Gentiles. As regards the matter under dispute they are en- 
tirely passive. .j.v q^^^ 

(ii) More startling at first sight than these apparent discrepancies sions. 
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are the direct omisaiong of St Paul, on the euppoeitiou that he is gpeaJdng 
of the Yidt of Acts xy. 
(a) «id (^) Above all, how comes it, that while enumerating his visits to Jeru- 

visit to salem, St Paul should mention the first and third, and pass over the second 
Jerusalem• recorded in the Acts ? 

The answer is to be sought in the circumstances under which that visit 
was paid. The storm of persecution had broken oyer the Church of Jeru- 
salem. One leading Apostle had been put to death ; another rescued l>y 
a miracle had fled for his life. At this season of terror and confusion Paul 
and Barnabas arrived. It is probable that every Ohristian of rank had 
retired from the dty• No mention is made of the Twelve; the saluta- 
tions of the Gentile Apostles are received by 'the Elders.' They anired 
charged with alms for the relief of the poor brethren of Judaea. Having 
deposited these in trustworthy hands, they would depart with all convenient 
speed. Any lengthened stay might endanger their lives. Nor indeed was 
there any motive for remaining. Even had St Paul purposed holding con- 
ferences vdih the Apostles or the Church of tho Circumcision, at this 
moment of dire distress it would have been impossible ^ Of this Tisit then, 
80 brief and so hurried, he makes no mention here. His object is not to 
enumerate his journeys to Jerusalem, but to define his relations with the 
Twelve; and on these relations it had no bearing. 
m The Φ) The omission of all mention of the Apostolic decree is a less con- 

Apostolie siderable difficulty. The purport of the decree itself, and the form of 
^^^^'^^^ opposition which St Paul encountered in Galatia, sufficiently explain his 
silence'. 

(i) The provisions of this decree seem to have been, as I have already 
mentioned, 'Articles of Peace.' The Apostolic letter was only addressed to 
the Gentile brethren 'in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia' (xv. 23), that is, to 
the diurehes more directly in communication with Palestine, and therefore 
materially affected by the state of feeling and practice among the 
Jewish Christians. There is no reason for supposing that the decree was 
intended to be permanent and uiuversaL It was drawn up to meet a 
epecial emergency, and its enactments accordingly are special. The Gen- 
tile Apostles seem to have delivered it scrupulously in those churches 
which had been already founded and which had felt the pressure of Jewish 



^ St Luke disiuieses this visit in a 
very few words; xi. 30 daroaTeiXayres 
x/»di τούί χρ€9βυτέρου% lid χαμοί Βαρ- 
νάβα καΙ Σαύλου, xii. 45 Βαρ»άβαί δέ 
χαΐ Ζανλοτ ίητέστρ^ψαρ έξ *ΐ€ρουσα\ιίμ, 
irXrfpi&aairres την StaKoUau, συμναραλα- 
β6ρτ€$ K«l *1ωάννψ τ6ρ έπικΚηθέντα 
MdpKOP, It seems probable then that 
all the Apostles, perhaps even James, 
were away. Of Peter this is all but 
directly stated, xii. 17. This inference 
Accords with an ancient tradition, that 
twelve years was the limit of time pre- 
«cribed hy our Lord for the Apostles to 



remain at Jerusalem. It is mentioned 
by Apollonius (circ. a.d. aoo, ap. En- 
seb.JH'.i». V. 18, ώϊ ^x irapad^o'ews), and 
by Clem. Alex. Strom, vi, p. 762, ed. 
Potter. The latter gives, as his author- 
ity, the PriBdicatio Petri, and quotes 
the words μετά δώδεκα (τη εξέλθετε cis 
rbv κόσμο». This carries the tradition 
back to an «arly date. On the sequence 
of events in this portion of the Acts^ 
see above, p. 123, note 3. 

' Paley has some good remarks on 
this decree, Hor. PauL ch. v. § 11. 
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prejudice (Acts χτί. 4). But in the brotherhoods afterwards formed and 
lying beyond the reach of such influences, no notice was taken of it. 
8t Paul's instructions for instance to the Corinthians and to the Romans^ 
entirely ignore one of its proyisions, the prohibition against eating meats 
offered to idols• He speaks of this as a matter of indifference in itself, 
only important as it affected each man's conscienoa 

(2) The object of the decree was to relieve the Gentile Christians 
from the burden of Jewish observances. It said, 'Concede so much and 
we will protect you from any further exactions.' The Galatians sought no 
such protection. They were willing recipients of Judaic rights; and 
St PauPs object was to show them, not that they need not submit to these 
burdens against their will, but that they were wrong and sinful in submit- 
ting to them. 

(3) The power of the Apostles of the Circumcision, and the prece- 
dence of the mother Church» had been unduly and exclusively exalted by 
the Judaizers in Galatia at the expense of St Paul's authority. The Epistle 
to the Gkilatians is from beginning to end a protest against these exagge- 
rated claims. He refuses to acknowledge any human interference, he takes 
his stand throughout upon his direct commission from the Lord. By 
appealing to a decree of a Council held at Jerusalem for sanction on a 
point on w;hich his own decision as an Apostle was final, he would have 
made the very concession which his enemies insisted upon^. 



JPatristic accounts of the collision at Antioch, 

The conduct of St Peter at Antioch has been a great stumblingblock The inoi- 
both in ancient and modem times. It has been thought strange that the dent is ez« 
very Apostle, to whom was specially vouchsafed the revelation that there is Sl^ ^^ ^^ 
noUiing common or unclean, imd who only a short time before this meeting ebaractei• 
at Antioch, had declared himself plainly in favour of G^tile liberty, 
should have acted in a manner so inconsistent with all that had gone before. 
Accordingly some have sought to wrest St Paul's language here, and others 
have denied the accuracy of the narrative in the Acts. But in fact St 
Peter's character, as it is drawn in the Gospels, explains every difficulty. 



^ I Oor. X. 97 sq., Boqi. ziv. 2 sq. 
This qnefition -will be considered more 
at^ length in the dissertation on *St 
Paul and the Three.' 

' The aooonnts of this orisis in the 
Apoetolio history given by Neander 
Pflanz, I. p. ao5 sq., and de Preseensd 
Troit Premiers Sidles , ire s^rie, i. p. 
457 SQ•} seem to me on the whole 
among the most tmthfol, preserving 
a jnst mean between exaggerations on 
either side* Other references to im- 



portant reeent works will be given in 
the notes to the dissertation on ' St 
Paol and the Three.' Since the ist 
edition of this volume was published I 
have read the articles of Benss, La 
Confirence deJenualem, in UkQNcuveUe 
Revue de Tkeologie, xii. p. 314, xiii. p. 
62. Though they contain many things 
with which I cannot agree, I gladly 
recognise the spirit of fairness in which 
they are written. 
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It is at least no surprise, that he who at one moment declared himself 
ready to lay down his life for his Lord's sake and even drew his sword in 
defence of his Master, and the next betrayed Him with a thrice repeated 
denial, should have acted in this case, as we inferred he acted from the 
combined accounts of St Luke and St PauL There is the same impulsive 
courage followed by the same shrinking timidity. And though St Paul's 
narrative stops short of the last scene in this drama, it would not be rash 
to conclude that it ended as the other had ended, that the revulsion of 
feeling was as sudden and complete, and that again he went out and wept 
bitterly, having denied his Lord in the person of these Gentile converts. 

Becomes a The history of the patristic interpretations of this passage is painfully 

?.?.^*1^T®'" iiietructive. The orthodox fathers of the early Church were sore pressed 
both by heretics and unbelievers. On the one hand Ebionite writers, like 
the author of the Clementines, made it a ground for a personal attack on 
St Paul^ On the other, extreme Gnostics such as Mardon used it to 
prove the direct antagonism of Christianity to Judaism as represented by 
the opposition of the Gentile to the Jewish Apostle^. And lastly. Por- 
phyry and other writers availed themselves of the incident as an engine of 
assault on Christianity itself, impugning the characters of both Apostles in 
language which the fathers describe as coarse and blasphemous^ How 
were these diverse attacks to be met? Tertullian, arguing against the 
Marcionites, resisted all temptation to wrest the plain meaning of tlie 
passage^. Cyprian and Ambrose moreover took it in its obvious sensed 
The same is done also by the commentators Yictorinus and Hilary. But 
the minority of early writers fell into the snare. Two disingenuous expla- 

Solutione nations were put forward to meet the attacks of heretics and unbelievers ; 

proposed each originating, it would appear, in one of the great fathers of Alexandria, 
and dividing between them the allegiance of subsequent writers. 

I. Clement of Alexandria maintained that the Cephas here mentioiied 
was not the Apostle Peter, but one of the seventy disciples bearing the 
same name. Though the passage itself absolutely excludes such a view, it 
nevertheless found several adherents, and is mentioned by Eusebius^ with- 



by 

(i) Cle- 
jnent. 



^ See above p. 6i, and the notes ii. 

11,13. 
^ Tertull. adv. Marc. i. ίο, v. 3, de 

Prascr. c. 23: comp. Iren. iii. 12. 15. 

' See esp. Hieron. in Ep. ad Gal, 
]»raf. (vii. p. 371, ed. Vallarsi) *Vo- 
lens et illi maculam erroris innrere et 
huio prooacitatis, et in commnne fioti 
dogmatis accusare mendaoium, dam 
inter se eccleeiaTum principee diecre- 
pent/ and p. 410. 

^ See the paseagee of Tertullian re- 
ferred to, note 2. 

^ Augustin. op. Hieron. Op, T. i. 
Epiet. cxvi. The passage in Cyprian, 
to which Augustine appears to refer, is 
in Epist. Ixxi. At the Council of Car- 



thage too (held under Cyprian), 'Zosi- 
mns a Tharassa dixit: Bevelatione 
facta veritatis cedat error veritati, quia 
et Petrus, qui prias circumcidebat, 
cessit Paulo veritatem praedicanti*; 
Concil. Carthag. Ivi, Cypriani Op. p. 
239, ed. Fell. * . 

' £aseb. JEC. E. i. 12, referring to 
the 5th book of Clement's JTjfpo^poeete. 
The amount of support that this view 
obtained maybe gathered from Hieron. 
T. VII. p. 408 *8unt qui Cepham...non 
putent Apostolum Petrum etc.,' Chry- 
sost. T. Ill, p. 374 vm oU¥ nvkt τηρ 
ί;ήτησί» ταύτψ Ανσαι^, Oregor. Magn. 
in Ezech. Lib. n. H. 6 *Sunt vero non» 
nulli qui etc.* Jerome, Ctuysostom» 
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out condemnation. Even in modem times it has been roTived^ bnt has 
not been received with any favonr• 

2. Origen started the theory 2 that the dispute between Peter and Paul (^) Origen. 
was simulated ; in other words, being of one mind in the matter, they 
got up this scene that St Paul might the more effectually condemn the 
Judaizers through the chief of the Apostles, who, acknowledging the justice 
of the rebuke, set them an example of submission. Thus he in fact sub- 
stituted the much grayer charge of dishonesty against both Apostles, in 
order to exculpate the one from the comparatively venial offence of moral 
cowardice and inconsistency. Nevertheless this view commended itself to 
a large number of subsequent writers, and for some time may be said to 
have reigned supreme'. It was enforced with much perverse ingenuity and 



and Gregory all show from St Paurs 
context how untenable this view is. 
Claudius Altiss. (adloc.) simply copies 
the words of Gregory, and his language 
must not be taken as evidence of the 
prevalence of the opinion in his time. 
(Ecomenios however, or a commenta- 
tor in the (Ecomenian Catena, favours 
this view, which he incorrectly attri- 
butes to iiusebius. On the authority 
of Clement it became customary to in- 
sert the name Cephas in the lists of the 
seventy disciples, e.g. those ascribed to 
Hippolytus (ed, Fabricius, i. app. p. 42) 
and toDorotheus Tyrius (printed in Din- 
dorf s Chron, FoBch.u, p. 130), and that 
of the Chron, Pasch, (i. p. 400, ed. Dind.) . 

Other attempts also were made in 
the same direction. In the Armenian 
Calendar Cephas is called a disciple of 
St Paul: Sept. 25, * Apollo et Ceph» 
discipulorum Pauli,* Assemann. Bill, 
Orient, ni. p. 648. In the Apostplic 
Constitutions of the Egyptian Church 
he is represented as one of the Twelve, 
but distinguished from Peter (ed. Tat- 
tam, p. 2). 

^ By the Jesuit Harduin. See Har- 
duini Op, Sel. (Amst. 1709) p. 920. The 
treatise is entitled *Cepham a Paulo 
reprehensum Petrum non esse,' a 
strange specimen of criticism. It pro- 
voked replies from Boileau, Disquisit, 
Theolog, in Galat, ii. 10, Paris, 1713; 
Calmetf IHssert. iii. p. 519, Paris, 1730; 
Deyling, Obs, Sacr. 11. p. 520, Lips. 
1737• The first of these I have not 
seen: the last two might be called 
satisfactory, if there were any case on 
the opposite side» 

GAL. 



' Hieron. Epist. oxii (i. p. 740) 
«HanoexplanationemquamprimusOri- 
genes in decimo Stromateon libro ubi 
epistolam Pauli ad Galatas interpreta- 
tur, et cseteri deinceps interpretes sunt 
secnti, etc.' In an extant work however 
(c, Oels. ii. i), where Origen alludes to 
the incident, there is no trace of this 
interpretation. 

^ See Hieron. I, c. In this letter, 
addressed to Augustine, he defends him- 
self by appealing to the authority of 
previous writers. He also quotes the 
passage in his preface to the Galatians, 
where he mentions that in writing hia 
commentary he has made use, besides 
Origen, of Didymus of Alexandria, of 
the Laodicene (i. e. Apollinaris), of one 
Alexander, 'an ancient heretic' (see ν 
Cave, Hist, Lit. i. p. .loi), of Eusebius 
of Emesa, and of Theodore of Heraclea. 
Augustine in reply (Hieron. Op• Epist, 
oxvi, p. 775) understands him to say 
that the view of Origen was held by all 
these writers, whom he confesses him- 
self never to have read. In the case of 
Jerome's master Didymus however this 
seems questionable ; for in two passages 
in. his extant works he speaks of St 
Peter's conduct as an instance of hu- 
man infirmity, d>e THn. ii. 13, p. 168, 
iii• 19» P• 3^7• Another of Jerome's 
masters also, Gregory Nazianzen, had 
taken the honest view, attributing St 
Peter's error however not to cowardice 
but to mistaken policy, Carm, 11. p. 
522, ed. Caillau, ώ$ συντράτε^ς ου 
καΧωί ijp ίθνεσα^, el Kod τ6δ* ώετ* (ύ0ελι^ 
σ€ΐν rbv \6yoy. Unless his text is here 
mutilated, Gregory's memory has failed 
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misapplied eloquence by Chrysoetom in his ezpoeition of this epistle, and 
in a separate homily devoted specially to the subject^. And about the 
same time that these discourses were delivered, it found another independ- 
ent and equally able advocate in Jerome, who maintained it in his com- 
mentary on the Galatians with characteristic vigour. The advocacy of 
Jerome gave rise to a controversy between the two great Latin Fathers, 
which became famous in the history of the Church^. Augustine wrote to 
remonstrate with Jerome. To admit that the two leading Apostles con- 
spired to act a lie, he represented, was in fact to undermine the whole 
authority of Scripture. He therefore entreated Jerome, like Stesichorus 
of old, to sing a palinode, adding that the Truth of Christendom is incom- 
parably more beautiful than the Helen of Greece, for offending whom the 
heathen poet had been struck blinds Jerome replied by another classical 
allusion. Let Augustine beware of provoking a contest, so he hinted, in 
which the crushing blows of aged Entellus, if once provoked, might prove 
more than a match for the youth and nimbleness of Dares*. In the corre- 
spondence which ensued Augustine had much the best of his adversary 
both in argument and in temper. It closes with a letter from Augustine 
in which he exposes Jerome's subterfuges and demolishes his appeal to 
authority". The glory of Augustine's victory however is somewhat tar- 
nished by a feeble attack made at the same time on those noble labours in 
Biblical criticism which have earned for Jerome the gratitude of after ages. 
To this letter of Augustine Jerome seems to have made no reply. His 
pride had been deeply wounded by the successful assaults of a younger 
rival, as he regarded Augustine : and a direct confession of wrong could 
only be expected from a nature more frank and chivalrous than Jerome's. 
But at a later date he tacitly adopted Augustine's view, and, whether from 
accident or design, in the same writing, though on a different topic, made 
honourable mention of his former opponents With this sequel the whole 



him as to the particular aot which 
called forth St Paul's rebuJte. 

Still there was doubtless a vast array 
of authorities on Jerome^s side. He 
challenges Augustine to produce a sin- 
gle writer in his favour. Augustine in 
reply can only name Cyprian and Am- 
brose. 

^ The Latin title of this homily is 
* In illud, in faciem Petro restiti ' (in. 
p. 362, ed. Ben.). The opinion of Chiy- 
sostom is alluded to by Jerome, Epist. 
cxii, and by Augustine in reply, Hie- 
ron. Op. Epist cxvi. 

* An account of this controversy is 
given in Mohler, Gesammelte Schrifteny 
p. ι sq. For a summary of the points 
of dispute, see the commentary of Tho- 
mas Aquinas on this epistle. The cor- 
respondence itself may be found in any 
edition of the works either of Jerome ox 



of Augustine. The references here given 
are to Yallarsi's edition of Jerome. 
Owing to the extraordinary delay and 
consequent complication in the corre- 
spondence, it is not easy to determine 
the order of the letters, and in this 
respect none of the editions which I 
have consulted seem altogether satis- 
factory. Augustine discusses the pas- 
sage again more briefly, de MendaciOy 
§ 8, VI. p. 424. 

* Hieron. Op. i, Ep, Ixvii. 

* lb. Ep, cii. See Augustine's re- 
ply, Ep, ex. 

^ lb. Ep. cxvi. 

β Hieron. c. Pelag, i. 27 (n. p. 718). 
This treatise (iii. 19, ib. p. 804) ends 
with an honourable mention of Augus- 
tine who had written against the same 
heresy which Jerome is combating. It 
is just possible that Jerome, while. 
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controversy, as well in the nature of the dispute itself, as in the courageous 
rebuke of the younger father and the humble penitence of the elder, has 
seldmed to some to reflect the original dispute of the Apostles at Antioch, 
and thus to be a striking illustration of and comment on the text out of 
which it arose ^. 

The great name of Augustine seems to have swayed later writers to- Later 
wards the reasonable view of the incident, and from this time forward the writers, 
forced explanation of Origen finds but little support*. Theodore of Mopsu- 
estia indeed, a contemporary of the two Latin fathers, does not pretend 
to arbitrate between their opinions, and perhaps not more than this was to 
be expected from the friend of Chrysostom. And by Greek commentators 
even of a later date the false interpretation is once and again revived'. 
But in the West the influence of Augustine was more powerful ; and it 
is much to the credit of writers of the Latin Church, that even when 
directly interested in maintaining the supremacy of St Peter, they for the 
most part reject this perverted account of the passage, content to draw 
from it the higher lesson of the paramount claims of truth over respect 
for rank and office, and to dwell on St Peter's conduct as a noble example 
of humility in submitting to rebuke from an inferior in age and standing^. 



writing this, had in mind the tribute of 
respect paid to St Patdin α Pet. iii. 15. 
Other passages in which Jerome has 
been thought tacitly to surrender bis 
former riew are, adv, Jovin, i. 15 {11. 
p. 264), c. Rufin, iii. 2 (11. p. 532), 
Cvnm, in Philem. (vn. p. 755) ; but the 
inference is scarcely borne out by the 
passages themselves. Jerome's change 
of opinion did not escape Augustine, 
who alludes to it in a letter to Ocea* 
nus, August. Epist, clxxx {i. p. 634, 
ed. Ben.). 

^ e.g. Mohler Gesamm, 8chr^ p. 18. 

* Primasins (oiro. 550), commenting 
on this epistle, omits to notice the opi- 
nion of Origen and Jerome. Strangely 
enough the commentary of Theodoret 
(circ. 450) on those verses is wanting in 
the Mss. What view he took cannot 
with safety be gathered from the extant 
context. It might be inferred however 
from another passage of Theodoret, in 



Ezech. xlviii. 35 (11. p.T046,ed.Sohulze), 
that he gave a straightforward explana- 
tion of the incident. In the Dial, de 
8, Trin, i. 24, falsely ascribed to Atha- 
nasius (Athan. Op, 11. p. 421, ed. Ben.), 
this is plainly the case, but the ground 
for attributing this work to Theodoret 
is very slender indeed; the probable 
author being Maximus monaohus (circ. 
650). 

' It is maintained by one of the 
commentators in the (Eoumenian Ca- 
tena and by Theophylact. Both these 
writers would derive their opinions 
from Chrysostom rather than from 
Jerome. 

* See especially Gregor. Magn. ύι 
Ezech, Lib. n. Horn. 6 'quatenus qui 
primus erat in apostolatus culmine, 
esset primus etinhumilitate,'andPope 
Agapetus, Baron. Ann. sub ann. 535 : 
comp. Facundus x. 3 (Gallandi 11. p. 
772). 
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III, ^Ω ανόητοι TaXaraiy τΙς υμάς ββάσκαι/βρ, oh 
κατ όψθαΧμονς *Ιη<Γθνς Χρκττος ττροεγράφη έάταυρω" 



III. Ι. In the last paragraph of 
the foregoing chapter St Paul began 
' by speaking of the incident at Antioch, 
but his thoughts have been working 
round gradually to the false teachers 
in Galatia, and have moulded his lan- 
guage accordingly. He is thus led to 
dwell on the direct antagonism to the 
Gosi>el iuYolved in the conduct of the 
Judaizers, which tacitly assumes that 
a man tnay be justified by his own 
works. It is a practical denial of 
the eflScacy of Christ's death. This 
thought is intolerable to him, and he 
bursts out into the indignant remon- 
strance with which this chapter opens. 

^ Christ's death in vain 1 Ο ye sense- 
less Gauls, what bewitchment is this ? 
I placarded Christ crucified before 
your eyes. Ton suffered them to wan- 
der from this gracious proclamation 
of your King. They rested on the 
vnthering eye of the sorcerer. They 
yielded to the fascination and were 
riveted there. And the life of your 
souls has been drained out of you by 
that envious gaze.' 

€βάσκαν€ν] ^/asctnated you^ St 
Paul's metaphor is derived from the 
popular belief in the power of the evil 
eye. Comp. Ignat Rom. § 3 ovdc- 

ποτ€ €βασκ6νατ€ ovbeva (or ovBevi), 
Wisd. iVi 12 βασκανία γαρ φαυλότητος 
άμΛυροι τα καλά, and see especially 
the discussion in Plutarch, Symp. v. 
7, p. 680 nepX των καταβασκαίν€ΐν 
\€γομ€νων κα\ βάσκανον €χ€ΐν οφθεΐλμον 
€μπ€σόντος λόγου «.τ.λ. If the deri- 
vation of βασκαίνίΐν now generally 
adopted (see Benfey WurzeL il p. 

104), from βάζωy βάσκω (φάσκω), be 
correct, the word originally referred 
to witchery by spells or incantations 
('mala &scinare lingua'); but as it 
occurs in actual use, it denotes the 
blighting influence of the evil eye, of 
which meaning indeed the popular 
but now exploded derivation (dm 



φαίων KaivovaaVf Tzetz.) is an evidence. 
See Bacon's Eesays ix. This belief is 
not confined to the East or to ancient 
times, but is common in some coun- 
tries of Europe even now. In parte 
of Italy the power of the ' occhio cat- 
tivo' or 'jettatura' is said to be a 
deeply rooted popular superstition. 
On its wide prevalence see the refer- 
ences in Winer's Realicorterb. s. v. 
Zauberei, and in an article by 0. 
Jahn, aher den Aherglauben de» bos- 
en Blick» etc. in the Ferhandl. der 
SdcJts. Gesellsch, 1855, p. 31. The 
word βασκαίν^ιν then in this passage 
involves two ideas; (i) The baleful 
influence on the recipient, and (2) 
The envious spirit of the agent. This 
latter idea is very prominent in the 
Hebrew j^y jn ('envious' or 'covet- 
ous,' e.g. Prov. xxiii. 6, Tobit. iv. 16, 
Ecclus. xiv. 10, and compare the οφ- 
θαλμός ΐΓονηρος of the Gospels) ; and 
in the Latin invideo it has swallowed 
up every other meaning. The false 
teachers envy the Galatians this liber- 
ty in Christ, have an interest in sub- 
jecting them again to bondage: see 
iv. 17, vL 12, and 2 Cor. xi. 20. This 
idea however is subordinate to the 
other, for where βασκαίνει» signifies 
directly *to envy,' it generally takes 
a dative like the Latin 'invideo': see 
Lobeck Phryru p. 463. Jerome be- 
sides sees in the metaphor here an 
allusion to the spiritual 'infancy' of 
the Galatians. It is true indeed that 
children were regarded as most sus- 
ceptible oi βασκανία (fiiori iroKK^v ^χου- 
σιν €νπάθίίαν καΐ τρόπον της φνσ^ως^ 
Alex. Aphrod. Probl Phys. ϋ 53 : see 
also the passages in Jahn, p. 39), and 
such an allusion would be very signi- 
ficant here ; but the metaphor must 
not be overcharged. 

Ιβάσκαν^ν (for which some copies 
read ^βάσκην^ν) is probably the first 
aorist with σ; see Ignat l.c. On 
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μβνος; ^τοΰτο μόνον θέΧω μαθβΐν αφ* υμών, ,έξ ep• 
γων νομού το ττνβνμα έΧάββτε η έξ άκοης ττίσΎβως ; 



forms in η and α, see Buttmann Au^. 
SprachL § loi. 4, A. Buttmann p. 35, 
and Lobeck Phryn. p. 25, ParaL p. 22. 

The words r^ akquiiq, μη π€ίΘ(σθΜ 

of .the received text have no place 
here, but are added from 7. 7. 

oh κατ οφθαΚμονς] ^b^ore whose 
eyes\* comp. Arist. Ran, 626 Iva σο\ 
κατ* οφβαΚμονί Xeyrj. This expression 
is slightly stronger than προ όφθάΚ- 
μών^ as bringing out the idea of a 
οοϊφτσηΗη^, 

As the blighting influence passed 
from the eye of the be^vitcher, so also 
was the eye of the recipient tlie most 
direct channel of communication: see 
esp. Alexand. Aphrod Prohl. Phys, 
ii. 53 ώσπ€ρ Ιώδη τινά και φθοροποιά 
ακτίνα cf ιασιν άπο της κόρης αυτών καΐ 
αυτή €ΐσιουσα dia των οφθαΚμων του 
φΘονουμίνου τρίψβι την ψυχην κα\ την 
φύσιν /(.τ.λ., Heliod. JEth, iii. 7 ^^ 
των οφΘοίΚμών τα πάθη ταϊς ^|nfχa7ς 
ίΐστοζίύονται (these re&rences I owe 
to Jahn, p. 33); and comp. Ecclus. 
xviii. 1 8 δοσις βασκάνου €Κτηκ€ΐ όφθαΧ•• 
μούς, xiv, 8, Test xii Pair, Is. 4. To 
let the eye rest on the sorcerer there- 
fore was to yield to the fascination. 
This the Galatians had done; 'So 
deeply had they drunken in That look, 
those shrunken serpent eyes. That all 
their features were resigned To this 
sole image in their mind.* 

πpo€ypάφη'\ *was posted up, pla- 
carded,' The verb προγραφών is ca- 
pable of two meanings; (i) *To write 
beforehand/ as Rom. xv. 4 8 σα γαρ 
προ€γρόφη cif την ήμ€Τ€ραν διΒασκάΚιαρ 

€γράφη. This sense however is ex- 
cluded here, as the words κατ όφθαλ- 
μούς forbid the supposition that the 
Apostle is here speaking of the pre- 
dictions of the Old Testament^ even 
if such a sense were otherwise likely. 
(2) *To write up in public, to placard.' 
It is tiie common word to describe 
all public notices or proclamations, 



e.g. Arist Av, 450 ο η ^ προγράφω' 
μ€ν fv τοις πινακίοις : comp. Justin 
Apol, ii. p. 52 Β eop dc ύμ€Ίς τούτο 
jrpoypa'ylnfT€, ημ€ΐς tois πασι φαν€ρ6ν 
ποιήσομ€ν. These would sometimes 
be notices of a trial or condemnation ; 
comp. Jude 4 ol πάλαι π ρογ€γ ραμμένοι 
Έΐς τοΰτο το κρίμα, with Demosth. p. 
1 15 1 τούί πρυτάν€ΐς προγρόφ€ΐν αύτφ 
την κρίσιν €πϊ Βύο ημίρας, Plut. CavnilL 
9 της δίκης προγ^γραμμίνης '. and this 

meaning is assigned to the word here 
by several ancient commentators. 
The context however seems to re- 
quire rather the sense 'placarded, 
publicly announced as a magisterial 
edict or proclamation.' This placard 
ought to have kept their eyes from 
wandering, and so to have acted as a 
charm (βασκάνιον or προβασκάνιον, 
Epist Jer, 69) against all Judaic sor- 
ceries. The compound verb προγρά- 
φ€ΐν seems never to be used of paint- 
ing, as some take it here• 

€v ύμϊν is omitted after προεγράφη 
in deference to the best authorities. 
It is dij£cult however to account for 
its insertion in some early copies, un- 
less it crept in from ver. 5. If retained, 
it ought probably to be regarded as 
a redundant expression enforcing the 
idea of οίς κατ όφθάΚμούς, and to be 
taken with προ€γράφη. 

2, 3, 4. * I have only one question 
to ask you. The gifts of the Spirit 
which ye have received, to what do 
ye owe them? To works performed 
in bondage to law, or to the willing 
hearing that comes of fiiith? What 
monstrous folly is this then! Will 
you so violate the divine order of 
progress? After taking your earliest 
lessons in the Spirit, do you look 
to attaining perfection through the 
flesh / To what purpose then did ye 
suffer persecution from these carnal 
teachers of the law? Will ye now 
stultify your past sufferings ? I can- 
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^οι/τω? άνόητοί eare ; έναρζάμενοι Ίτννίματι νυν 
σαρκι έτΓίτβΧέΐσθε ; ^τοσαΰτα έπάθβτβ εΙκη ; ε? ye 

^ό ουν έπιχορήγών νμιν το ττνβΰμα και tvep^ 



και €ΐκη. 



not believe that ye will.' 

άκοης] va iteelf may mean either 'a 
hearing' or ^ a report' For the latter 
sense see Rom. x. i6^ quoted from 
the Lxx of I& liii. i. The former 
meaning however is more probable 
here, as presenting a better contrast 
to ^ργων which requires some word 
expressing the part taken by the Oa- 
latiana themselves: comp. i Thess. 

ii. 13. 

πίστ€ως] ^which comes 0/ faith/ 
the subjective genitive. The parallel- 
ism of Rom. X. I/) &po• i) π ίσης €ξ 
άκοης,ή dc ακοή dia ρήματος, IS only 

apparent A true parallel is the phrase 
vncucofj 9rtWcωf, Rom. i. 5,. xvL 26. At 
all events πίστ€ως cannot be consi- 
dered equivalent to της πίστεως (see 
on i. 23), taken as an objective geni- 
tive, with the sense listening to the 
doctrines of the faith.' 

3. ούτως] refers to what follows : 
'How senseless to reverse the natural 
order of things!' 

€ν€φξάμ€νοι iniTiKflaee] These words 
occur together 2 Cor. viii. 6, Phil. i. 6. 
Both of them, the former especially, 
are employed of religious ceremonials, 
and it is possible that the idea of a 
sacrifice may underlie their use here. 
For €νάρχ€σθαι of the initiatory rites 
see Pollux viii. 83, and comp. e.g. 
Bur, Iph. Aul, 1471 ; for cVtrcXctv 
Herod, ii. 63 {θυσίας, €νχωλάς),ίν, 1 86 
{νηστίίας κα\ ορτάς), 

€πιτ€λ€'ίσθψ is perhaps the middle 
voice rather than the passive, as in 
Clem. Rom. § 55 ττολλαι γυνα'ικ€ς Mvp- 
αμωθίΊσαί . . ,€π€Τ€\€σαντο noWh avBpeia 
and frequently in classical writers^ 
e.g. Plat. Phil. 27 καλλών αν κα\ την 
κρίσιν €πιτ€Κ(σαίμ(Βα, Α comparison 
of the parallel passages 2 Cor. viii. 6, 
PhiL i. 6, seems to point to a transi- 
tive verb. On the other hand the 



middle voice is not found elsewhere 
in the lxx or New Testament 

4• τοσαντα ivaBtrt ^Ικη] *did ye 
9uffer 90 mttch in vain,* referring 
to the persecutions endured by them. 
For similar appeals to sufferings im- 
dergone see Gal. v. 11, i Cor. χ v. 32, 
and comp. i Thess. ii. L4. The history 
indeed says nothing of persecutions in 
Galatia, but then it is equally silent 
on all that relates to the condition of 
the Galatian Churches : and while the 
converts to the faith in Pisidia and 
Lycaonia on the one side (Acts xiv. 
2, 5, 19, 22), and in proconsular Asia 
on the other (2 Cor. 1. 8, Acts xix. 23 
sq.), were exposed to suffering, it is 
improbable that the Galatians alone 
should have escaped. If we suppose, 
as is most likely, that the Jews were 
the chief instigators in these per- 
secutions, 8t PauFs appeal becomes 
doubly significant 

On the other hand, hraStTt has 
been interpreted in a good sense, as 
if referring to the spiritaal blessings 
of the Galatians : but ττάσχαν seems 
never to be so used in the New Testa- 
ment; and indeed such a rendering 
would be harsh anywhere, unless the 
sense were clearly defined by the con- 
text, as it is for instance in Jos. Ant. 
iiL 15* I I'ov Θ^ον νπομνησαι μ€ν οσα 
παθόντ€ς €ζ αύτ(ήι κα\ ιτηΧίκων tvcpyc- 
σιων μ€τ<ΐΚαβ6ντ€ς kj:i,\. 

€ΐκή] Ηη vain.* * You despise that 
liberty in Christ for which you then 
suffered ; you listen to those teachers, 
whom you then resisted even to per- 
secution.' 

€1 yc Koi €ΐκη\ ^if it he really in 
vain.* It is hard to believe this ; the 
Apostle hopes better things of his 
converts. £t ye leaves a loophole for 
doubt, and καϊ widens this, implying 
an unwillingness to believe on the part 
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γωι/ ^υι/άμβί^ έν ύμϊν^ έζ βργωι/ νόμου η έξ άκοη^ 
ττίστβως; ^καθως 'ABpAAM €πί£Τ€γ€€Ν τφ Θεφ και 
έλοΓί'οθΗ Αγτώ eic Aikaiocynhn. '^yivwaKere άρα 



of the speaker. Hermann's distinction 
{ad Viger, p. 834), that cTyc assumes 
the truth of a proposition while ewrcp 
leaves it doubtful, requires modifying 
before it is applied to the New Testa- 
ment, where cwrep is, if anything, more 
directly aflSrmative than €iy€. The 
alternative rendering, * If it is only in 
vain and not worse than in vain/ 
seems harsh and improbable. 

5. The question asked in ver. 2 in- 
volved the contrast of faith and works. 
This contrast suggests two other 
thoughts; (i) The violation of the law 
of progress committed by the Gala- 
tians (ver. 3) ; (2) Their folly in stulti- 
fying their former sufferings (ver. 4). 
The question has meanwhile been lost 
sight of. It is now resumed and the 
particle ovp marks its resumption; 
* Well then, as I said, etc.* 

d €πιχορη'γων\ ^He that suppUeth 
bountifully^ ; comp. Phil. L 19 βτηχο- 
prjy'ias του πν€νματο9 'ΐηατου Χρίστου. 
Even the simple word implies more 
or less of liberality^ and the com- 
pound €7Γΐχορηγ€Ϊν expresses this idea 
more strongly. See 2 Pet. i. 5 (πιχο- 

ρηγησατ€ iv Trj TTtWet ύμώρ την άρ€την, 

and compare the use of the substan- 
tive €πιχορήγημα in Athen. iv. p. 1 40 
€πάίκ\α μ€ν XeycTcu ταύτα, οντά οίον 
€πίχορηγηματα του σνντ€ταγμ€νου τοις 

φβιθιταΐί άίκΚου, i.e. the luxuries, the 
superfluities of the meal. 

€V€py£v 8υνάμ(ΐς iv νμα^\ Comp. 
I Cor. xii. 10 (ν€ργηματα 8υνάμ€ων 
(with vv. 28, 29), Matt xiv. 2 at fivm- 
μ€ΐς €ν€ργουσιν iv αυτ^ (comp. Mark vl 

14). These passages favour the sense 
*worketh miraculous powers in you,' 
rather than ' worketh miracles among 
you'; and this meaning also accords 
better with the context : comp. i Cor. 
xii. 6 de OVTos 6eof iv€py&v τα 

What was the exact 



ΊΓοντα €v πασίν. 



nature of these 'powers,' whether they 
were exerted over the physical or the 
moral world, it is impossible to deter- 
mine. The limitations implied in 
I Cor. xii. 10, and the general use of 
8υνάμ€ΐ9, point rather to the former. 
It is important to notice how here, as 
in the Epistle to the Corinthians, St 
Paul assumes the possession of these 
extraordinary powers by his converts 
as an acknowledged fact. 

The verb which disappears in the 
ellipsis is to be supplied from the 
foregoing participles; 'does He do so 
from works etc.,' as in 2 Cor. iii. 1 1, 
Eom. xii. 7 sq. 

6. The following passage w. 6 — 9 
was omitted in Marcion's recension of 
the epistle, as repugnant to his lead- 
ing principle of the antagonism be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments : 
see Tertull. adv. Mar, v. 3 'ostendi^ 
tur quid supra hseretica industria 
eraserit, mentionem scilicet Abrahse,' 
and Hieron. ad loc, 

καβώϊ] The answer to the question 
asked in the former verse is assumed, 
' Surely of faith : and so it was with 
Abraham.' Κα^ώρ, though not a good 
Attic word, is common in later Greek ; 
see Lobeck Phryn, p. 425. 

'Αβραάμ eTTiWevtrcv Λ,τ.λ.] from the 

Lxx of Gen. xv. 6. The Hebrew has 
in the second clause npl^ 1^ ΠΙΚΉ^Ι 
'and (He) imputed it to him (for) 
righteousness.' It is quoted as in the 
LXX also in Rom. iv. 3, James ii. 23, 
Clem. Rom. § 10, Justin Dial, c, Tryph, 
§ ΐΓ9. The passage ii cited also in 
Bamab. § 13, but too loosely and with 
too obvious an infusion of St Paul's 
language to allow of any inference as 
to the text used by the writer. 

On the use made of this passage 
by Jewish writers and on the faith of 
Abraham see p• 1 56 sq. 
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Ζούσα Se η γραψη otl έκ ττίστεως Ζικαιοΐ τα βθνη ο 
θ€0$, 7Γρο€υηγγβ\ί(Γατο τω * Αβραάμ οτι €Ν€γλοΓΗ- 



^ώ(ΓΤ€ 



Ohcontai In co'i π<ίΝΤΑ τ<\ Ιθνη. 
ττ/στβωδ €ν\ογονι/ται συν τω ττιστω * Αβραάμ. 

7• ουτοί €l9iv viol 'Αβραάμ• 



01 €Κ 

ΙΟ «* 

'° οσοι 



7. The promise to Abraham, which 
in the passage of Genesis introduces 
the words just quoted, is the link of 
connexion with what follows. 

^ An offspring, countless as the stars, 
was promised to Abraham. Abraham 
believed, and his faith was accepted 
as righteousness. Who then are these 
promised sons of Abraham? Those 
surely who inherit Abraham^s faith. 
Hence the declaration of the Scripture 
that all the Gentile» should be blessed 
in him. These are the words of fore- 
sight discerning that God justifies tlie 
Gentiles by faith; for so only could 
they be blessed in Abraham. We 
conclude therefore that the faithful 
and the faithful alone share the bless- 
ing with liim.' 

γίνωσκ€Τ€] '^ye perceive^ the indica- 
tive rather than the imperative. The 
former mood is perhaps more suited 
to the argumentative character of the 
sentence generally, as well as to the 
special ai*gimientative particle upa, and 
possibly also to the meaning of the 
verb γινωσκίίν (*to perceive' rather 
than ' to know* ; see the note iv. 8, 9) ; 
comp. I John iL 29 eav €ΐ8ήτ€ on Sl• 
ΚΜ6ς€<Γη.ν,γινωσκ€Τ€ δτί iras όποίών 
την ΒικΜοσννην c| αυτόν ytyhnnyrau On 
the other hand, for the imperative 
see Heb. xiiL 23. 

oi €K πιστ€ωί] Hhey whose starting- 
point, whose fundamental principle is 
faith.' Comp. Rom. ii. 8 oi e| tpiedas, 
Kom. iv. 14 01 e/K νόμου, 

8. i; γραφή] Hhe scripture^ per- 
sonified. This instance stands by itself 
in the New Testament, the personifi^ 
cation elsewhere not going beyond 



λ /yec or €?7Γ€ν, or such expressions as 
σνν€κΚ€ΐσ€ν, ver. 22. The attributing 
'sight' to the sacred writings is how- 
ever found in a not uncommon Jewish 
formula of reference ΠΚΊ HD, * Quid 
vidit?' see SchSttgen here. On the 
meaning of γραφή, *a passage of Scrip- 
ture,* see the note iii. 22. 

Βίκαιοΐ] The tense denotes the cer- 
tainty of God's dealings, the sure ac- 
complishment of His purpose, as if it 
were actually present: see on i Thess. 
V. 2, and Winer § xi. 2, p. 280. 

προ€νηγγ€Χίσατο] The promise to 
Abraham was an anticipation of the 
Gospel, not only as announcing the 
Messiah, but also as involving the 
doctrine of righteousness by faith. 

€ν€νΧογηθήσονται κ.τ,λ.] A fusion 
of the two passages, Gen. xii. 3 καΐ 
[€ν^υλογηθήσονταΐ iv σοϊ πασαι ai φυ- 
λαΐ της γης, and Gen. xviii. 18 και 
4ν€νΚογηθήσονταί iv αυτφ (^Αβραάμ) 
πάντα τα ίθνη της γης, in both of which 

the Lxx agrees with the Hebrew. 
Comp. Clem. Eom. § 10. 

iv σ -ot] 'in thee,' as their spiritual 
progenitor. 

10, II, 12. Having shewn hj posi- 
tive proof that justification is of 
faith, he strengthens his position by 
the negative argument derived from 
the impossibility of maintaining its 
opposite, justification by law. This 
negative argument is twofold: First, 
It is impossible to fulfil the require- 
ments of the law, and the non-fulfil- 
ment lays us under a curse (ver. 10) : 
Secondly, Supposing the fulfilment 
possible, still the spirit of the law is 
antagonistic to faith, which is else- 
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yap έζ epywu νόμου βίσίρ, νττό κατάραν είσίι/. 'ye-- 
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M6N€i HACiN ToTc rerp<^MM€NOiC €N τφ ΒίΒλίφ 

τογ ΝΟΜΟ γ, τογ hoihcai ό^χτά. "οτι δε eu νόμφ 
ovhek δικαιούται τταρα τω θβω hrjXoi/, οτι ο λίκΑΐοο 



where spoken of as the source of life 
(vv. II, 12). 

όσοι ef €ργων νόμου eltrip] ' those W?U> 
are of works qf law, whose character 
is founded on works of law. 

€πικατάρατο9 κ.τ.λ.] a quotation from 
Deut. xxvii. 26. The passage is the 
closing sentence of the curses pro- 
nounced on Mount Ebal, and as it 
were the summary of the whole. The 
words run in the lxx, €πικατάρατος 
πας άνθρωπος 6 ς ουκ €μμ€ν€ί iv πασιν 
τοις Χογοις του νόμου τούτου του ποιήσαι 
αυτούς. For τοΊς Χόγοις του νόμου τού' 
του a slight modification is introduced 
by St Paul, that the sentence may ex- 
plain itself. The words Tray, πασιν, 
are absent in the Hebrew, though the 
former is found in the Peshito, and 
the latter in the Samar. Pentat. Je- 
rome in this passage, referring to 
the Samaritan reading, attributes the 
omission to a wilful corruption of the 
text on the part of the Jews, 'ne vi- 
derentur esse sub maledicto.' The 
charge is of course unfounded, but it is 
an interesting notice of the state of the 
text in his day. Justin, Dial, § 95, 
p. 322 c, quotes the passage exactly in 
the words of St Paul, though differing 
from Hebrew, Greek, Syriac, and Sar 
maritan texts, and applies it in the 
same way: see above, p. 60^ and the 
note on ver. 13. 

II. The same proposition proved 
in another way; 5e, * Then again.' 

6 Βίκαιος κ.τ.λ.] From Habak ii. 
4, quoted also Bom. i. 17, Heb. x. 38. 
In the Hebrew the words run, * Be- 
hold, his soul is uplifted (proud, stub- 
born), it is not right (calm, even) ; but 
the just man shall live by his steaidfast- 
ness (fidelity), n'»m imiDKl ρ'^Ί^: 



What is the correct rendering of the 
first clause, whether it refers to the 
Chaldean invader or to the heedless 
Jew, may be questioned ; but the se- 
cond clause without doubt describes 
the attitude of the faithful Israelite in 
the season of danger. The lxx have 

€av ύποστ€ΐΚηται, ουκ €ύ8οκ€ΐ ή 'φνχή 
μου (V αύτψ, ο θβ δίκαιος μου €Κ πίστεως 
(or €κ πίστίως μου) ζήσ€Γαι : see below, 
p. 154- The author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, who gives both clauses 
of the verse, though reversing the or- 
der, quotes from the lxx (see Bleek, 
Meb, 1. c). 

It will thus be seen that in the first 
clause of the verse, the lxx, though it 
makes excellent sense, differs widely 
from the Hebrew. In the second 
clause again the Hebrew word nJ1D6< 
is not directly * faith,' meaning * trust, 
belief,' but * steadfastness, faithful- 
ness.' The context however justifies 
wiVrty, even in the sense * trust,' as a 
paraphrastic rendering, and it was so 
translated by Symmachus, Aquila, and 
Theodotion, and in the other Greek 
versions. Seep. 154, note 4. Targum 
Jon. has jinDK^ip, 'their truth.' In its 
original context the passage has refer- 
ence to the temporal calamities in- 
flicted by the Chaldean invasion. Here 
a spiritual meaning and general ap- 
plication are given to words referring 
primarily to special external inddents. 
Another portion of this same pro- 
phecy of Habakkuk (i. 15, comp. ii. 5) 
relating to the Chaldeans is similarly 
applied in a speech of St Paul, Acts 
xiii. 41, in which context (ver. 39, cV 
τούτω πάς 6 πισηύων δικαιούται) there 
is perhaps a tadt allusion to the words 
δίκαιος κ,τ,λ, quoted here. 
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12. ' Faith is not the starting-point 
of the law. The law does not take 
faith as its fundamental principle. On 

* the other hand, it rigidly enforces the 
performance of all its enactments.* 

ο ποίήσας κ.τ.λ.] quoted from Lev. 
XTUi. 5, substantially the same as in 
Heb., Syr., Samar. Pent, and lxx. 
The Targums define the meaning of 
' living' by * life eternal' The αυτά is 
explained by the words which in the 
original text precede the passage 
quoted, πάντα ra προστάγματα μου κάί 
πάντα τα κρίματά μον^ and with which 
St Paul assumes a familiarity in his 
readers. 

13. €ξψ/6ρασ€ν] This verb has two 
meanings, (i) ^To redeem, ransom,' 
especially from slavery: this is its 
general signification: see the refer- 
ences in Dindorf's Steph. Thea. (2) * To 
buy up,' as Polyb. iii. 42. 2, a some- 
what exceptional sense. The former 
meaning is required here and iv. 5: 
the latter seems best suited to Ephes. 
V. 16, Col. iv. 5> T-o" καιρόν i^ayopa• 
ζομενοί, 

ήμάί] The Apostle is here thinking 
of the deliverance of himself and the 
Jewish race : see τά €θνη, ver. 14. 

κατάρα^ as 2 Cor. V. 2 1 τον μη γνοντα 
αμαρτίαν νπ€ρ ημών άμαρτίαν €ποίησ€ν : 

eomp. Protev. Jac, § 3, where Anna 
complaining of her barrenness says, 

κατάρα €γ€νηΘην (γώ 4νωπίον των υιών 

Ισραήλ, The expression is to be ex- 
plained partly by the Hebrew idiom, 
the paucity of adjectives frequently 
occasioning the use of a substantive 
instead, but still more by the religious 
conception which it involves• The 
victim is regarded as bearing the 
sins of those for whom atonement is 
ipade. The curse is transferred from 
them to it. It becomes in a certain 



sense the impersonation of the sin 
and of the curse. This idea is very pro- 
minent in the scape-goat, Lev. xvi. 
5 sq.: see especialiy the language of 
the Epistle of Barnabas, § 7, where 
the writer explains the scape-goat as a 
type of Christ. Compare also Lev. iv. 
25 άπο τον αίματος τον της αμαρτίας, 
and iv. 29 €πίθήσ€ί τήν χήρα αντον 
€7Γΐ την κεφάΚήν τον αμαρτήματος 

αντον. In Hebrew η«ΟΠ is both a 
*sin' and a * sin-offering.* Counter- 
parts to these types of the Great 
Sacrifice are found also among hea- 
then nations, e.g. the Athenians, Arist. 
Ran, 733, Ljsias Andoc. p. 108 φάρ- 
μακον άποπ^μπα,ν κοΧ αΧιτηριον απαλ- 
\άττ€σθαι, and especially the Egyp- 
tians, Herod, ϋ. 39 Κίφαλ^ fie Kcivrj 
{i.e. of the victim) πολλά καταρη- 
σάμ€νοί φίρονσι... κατ άρχονται, de 
τάδβ \€γοντ€ς τήσι «φαλ^σι, €ΐ η μίλ' 
λοι η σφίσι τοϊς θύονσι η Αιγιίτττφ τη 
σνναπάση κακόν γ€ν€σθαί, €ΐς κζφαΧήν 
ταύτην τραπίσθαί, 

γ€γραΐΓται] in Deut. xxi. 23, where 

the LXX runs Κ€κατηραμίνος νπο θ€θΌ 
πάς κρ€μάμ€νος cVt ξύλον. The passage 
is quoted by Justin, Dial, p. 323 c, 
exactly as by St Paul; see p. 60, 
and the note on ver. 10. Our Lord 
had died the death of the worst 
malefactors : He had undergone that 
punishment, which under the law be- 
tokened the curse of God. So far He 
had become κατάρα. But He was in 
no literal sense κατάρατος νπο θ^οΰ, 
and St Paul instinctively omits those 
words which do not strictly apply, and 
which, if added, would have required 
some qualification. 

14. *The law, the great barrier 
which excluded the Gentiles, is done 
away in Christ. By its removal the 
Gentiles are put on a level with . the 
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KATiipATOc πΑΟ δ κρεΜ<<ΜεΝθε επι Σ^λογ, ^^'iPCt €£9 
τα βθνη η evXoyla τον 'Αβραάμ γβρηται εν Χριστώ 
Ίησον, ίνα την έτταγγβΧίαρ τον πνεύματος Χάβωμβν 
Sia της ττίστβως. 

'•^Άδβλ^οί, κατά άνθρωττορ λέγω. όμως άνθρωπον 



14. 

Jews; and, thns united, they both 
gain access through the Spirit to the 
Father.* The sequence of thought 
here is exactly the same as in Ephes. 
ii. 14 — 18: see also GaL iv. 5» 

As regards the construction, either 
(i) The two clauses introduced by 
tva are coordinate, as in 2 Cor. ix. 3, 
expressing the coincidence in time of 
the extension of the blessing to the 
Gentiles and the introduction of the 
dispensation of the Spirit ; or (2) The 
second clause with ha is attached to 
the first, expressing the morcU de- 
pendence of the one on the other. The 
passage from the Ephesians already 
referred to favours the latter. 

την €παγγ€\ίαν «.τ. λ.] tee, i.e, 'all 
the faithful, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
may receice the promise* The divine 
promise in the New Testament is 
always inayy€\ia not υττόσχ^σ•», * pol- 
licitum' not 'promissum,' a gift gra- 
ciously bestowed and not a pledge 
obtained by negociation. Indeed the 
substantive inayytkta is scarcely ever 
used (Acts xxiiL 21 is an excep- 
tion) of any thing else but tlie divine 
promise. The phrase λάμβαναν την 
€παγγ€\ίαν is employed not of those 
to whom the promise is given, but 
of those to whom it is fulfilled; as 
Acts ii. 33, Heb. ix. 1 5. So also cVt- 

τνγχάν€ΐν της eVayyeXtas Heb. vi. 1 5» 
ir€pt^€V€iv την inayyekiav ActS i. 4. 

With this use of iTrayyeXia, compare 
that of βλπίί, πίστις, etc., for the ob- 
ject of faith, of hope, etc. 

15 — 18. * Brethren, let me draw 
an illustration from the common deal- 
ings of men. Even a human covenant 
duly confirmed is hold sacred and in- 



violabla It cannot be set aside, it 
cannot be clogged with new conditions. 
Much more then a divine covenant. 
Now the promise of God was not 
given to Abraham alone, but to his 
seed. What is meant by ' his seed ' ? 
The form of expression denotes unity. 
It must have its fulfilment in some 
one person. This person is Christ. 
Thus it was unfulfilled when the law 
came. Between the giving of the 
promise then and the fulfilment of it, 
the law intervened. And coming 
many hundred years after, it was 
plainly distinct from the promise, it 
did not interpret the terms of the 
promise. Thus thd law cannot set 
aside the promise. Tet this would 
be done in effect, if the inheritance 
could only be obtained by obedience 
to the law; since the promise itself 
imposed no such condition.' 

Ά8€\φοί] ^ Brethren.^ There is a 
touch of tenderness in the appeal 
here, as if to make amends for the 
severity of the foregoing rebuke, iii. 
I sq : comp. iv. 31, vL i. 

κατά άνθρωττον Χ^γω] ' I speak after 
ike m^anner of meuy I argue from 
the practice of men'; see Rom. iii. 5, 
I Cor. ix. 8, and Rom. vi. 19 άνθρώ- 
mvov λβγω. Comp. also i Cor. iii. 3 
κατά Άνθρωπον TreptTrarctre, Gal. i. II, 
I Cor. XV. 32 €t κατά ανθρωπον €βηρι,ο^ 
μάχησα κ,τ.λ., * If from nothing more 
than worldly motives I fought with 
beasts etc.,' where the false interpret- 
ation of κατά ανθραητον, 'metaphori- 
cally,' has been supported by the mis- 
taken analogy of the passage in our 
text. For the usage of κατά ίνθρω- 
πον in profane authors see the quo-^ 
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κβκυρωμένηρ ίιαθηκην ovSeh άθβτβΐ η έττιΖιατάσ'σβται. 
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tations in Weteiein on Rom. iiL 5. 

^μωί a»epwrfnj\ The force is well 
given in the A• V., * though it be but 
a man's covenant/ L e. lea/irep ανθρώπου 
oZaavy 6μως κ,τΧ ; comp. I Cor. xiv. 7 
όμως τα 2ψυχα φωνην MotrrOy Pausan. 
i. 28. I Κυλωνα....αμ*^€σαν rvpawtda 
6μως βονΚίύσαντα. In claseical writers 
this displacement of ομω^, so as to 
connect it with the word or clause to 
which it applies, appears to occur 
chiefly, if not solely, with participles, 
and not as here and i Cor. xiv. 7. 

The argument is here an a fortiori 
argument, as those of our Lord drawn 
from the affection of a human father 
(Luke xL II sq.) and from the com- 
pliance of a human judge (Luke xviiL 
I sq.). See esp. Heb. vi. 16. The 
a fortiori character of the reasoning 
however is dismissed in the single 
word 5/bUk>ff, except so far as it is 
picked up again in του θ(ον (ver. 17), 
and does not reappear, as some have 
thought, in 6s Ιστιν Χριστοί. 

^ΐΛθηκην] ^ a coOenant,^ This word 
(frequently in the plural bwBrjKaC) in 
classical writers almost always signi- 
fies 'a vrill, a testament' There are 
some few exceptions, however, e.g. 

Arist. Av, 439 i)v μ^ ^ιάθωνταί γ* oidt 
διαθηκην c/ioi. On the other hand in 
the Lxx it is as universaUy used of 
a covenant (most frequently as a trans- 
lation of nna), whether as a stipula- 
tion between two parties {συνθήκη^ 
'a covenant' in the strict sense) or 
as an engagement on the part of one. 
Nor in the New Testament is it 
ever found in any other sense, with 
one exception. Even in this excep- 
tional case, Heb. ix. 15— 17> the sa- 
cred writer starts from a sense of a 
' covenant,' and glides into that of a 
^ testament,' to which he is led by two 
points of analogy, (i) the inheritance 
conferred by the covenant^ and (2) the 



death of the person making it. ' The 
disposition in this case,' he says in 
effect, ^ was a testamentary disposition, 
a will.' In the passage before us on 
the other hand, the mere mention of 
the inheritance (ver. 18) is not suffi- 
cient to establish the sense ' a testa- 
ment^' which is ill suited to the con- 
text: comp. Justin. DiaL c, Tryph. 
§ II, p. 228 B. Owing partly to the 
passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and partly to the influence of the Latin 
version, which ordinarily rendered the 
word by ^ testamentum' (as here), the 
idea of a testament connected itself 
inseparably with διαθήκη. As a name 
for the sacred books, 'testamentum' 
had not firmly established itself at 
the close of the second century, and 
Tertullian frequently uses 'instrumen- 
tum' instead; see esp. adv. Marc. 
iv. I, and comp. Kayo's TerttUlian 
p. 299. The LXX translators and the 
New Testament writers probably pre- 
ferred Βιαθηκη to συνθήκη when speak- 
ing of the divine dispensation, be- 
cause the former term, like cn-oyyc- 
λία, better expresses the free grajce 
of God. The iater Greek translators 
frequently substituted συνθήκη, where 
the LXX has διαθήκη, sometimes per- 
haps not without a polemical aim. 

άθ€Τ€Ϊ'] Comp. Philo Fragm. n. p. 
675 Μ ahXa ore ή διαθήκη άθ€Τ€Ίτ(η, 

ειτώιατάσσίταΐ] * adds fresh clauses.' 
Virtually the doctrine of the Judaizers 
was the annulling of the promise (a^e- 
τησίί); apparently it was but the im- 
posing new conditions (€πιδιάταξις). 
On either showing it was a violation 
of the covenant. The meaning of cVi- 
διατάσσ€σθαι is partially illustrated by 
€πιδιαθήκη, which signifies 'a second 
will,' Joseph. B, tT! iL 2. 3 αξιών της 
€ΐτώιαθήκης την διαθήκην elvai κνριωτ€' 

ραν, and § 6, Ant. xvu. 9. 4• 
16. €ρρώησαν] For the form see 
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cnepMATi αυτού, ου Xeyei και to?c cnepMAciN 
έτΓί ΤΓολΧωι/, αλλ* ws e^* ei/Js και τ φ ch^pmati coy, 



Lobeck Phyrn. p. 447, Bnttmann 
Ausf, SpracM, 11. p. 165. 

iwayytkiail The plaral, for the pro- 
mise was several times repeated to 
Abraham : comp. Rom. ix. 4, and esp. 
Clem. Rom. § 10. A question has 
been raised a9 to the particular pas- 
sage to which St Paul refers. In an- 
swering this question it should be ob- 
served, (i) That the words must be 
spoken to Abraham himself, and not to 
one of the later patriarchs ; (2) That κα\ 
must be part of the quotation. These 
considerations restrict the reference 
to Gen. xiii. 15, xvii. 8, either of which 
passages satisfies these conditions. It 
is true that in both alike the inherit- 
ance spoken of refers primarily to 
the possession of the land of Canaan, 
but the spiritual application here is 
only in accordance with the general 
analogy of New Testament interpreta- 
tion. See above on ver. 1 1. 

ov Xry«(] seems to be used imper- 
sonally, like the Attic φησΧ in quoting 
l^gal documents, the nominative be- 
ing lost sight of. If so, we need not 
enquire whether 6 θβο; or ή γραφή is 
to be understood. Comp. Xryc^ Rom. 
XV. 10, Ephes. iv. 8, νΓ 14; and φησίν9 
I Cor. vi. 16, 2 Cor. x. 10 (v. 1.). 

κ<ύ rots σπίρμασιν κ.τ.λ.] This com- 
ment of St Paul has given rise to much 
discussion. It has been urged that the 
stress of the argument rests on a gram- 
matical error; that, as the plural of 
jnt (the word here rendered σπέρμα) 
is only used to signify 'grain' or * crops,' 
e.g. I Sam. viii. 15, the sacred writer 
could not under any circumstances 
have said ' seeds as of many.' Nor is 
it a complete answer to this objection 
that the same word in Chaldee is se- 
veral times used in the plural in the 
sense which it has here; Geu. x. 18, 
Josh, vii 14, Jer. xxxiii. 34. But the 
very expression in St Paul, which starts 
the objection, supplies the answer also. 



It is qidte as unnatural to use the 
Greek σπ€ρματα with this meaning, as 
to use the Hebrew D'»yit. No doubt 
by a forced and exceptional usage 
σπ€ρματα might be so employed, as 
in Plato Legg, ix. 8530 άνθρωποι τ€ 
και ανθρώπων σπ€ρμασΊ νομοθ€Τοϋμ€ν^ 
4 Mace. § 17 «? των Άβραμιαίων σττβρ- 
μάτων απόγονοι παϊδ^ς ΊσραηλΐτΜ, but 
SO might the corresponding word in 
almost any language. This fact points 
to St Paul's meaning. He is not lay- 
ing stress on the particular word used, 
but on the fact that a singular noun 
of some kind, a collective term, ig 
employed, where rh τίκνα or oi αττό- 
γονοι for instance might have been 
substituted. Avoiding the technical 
terms of grammar, he could not ex- 
press his meaning more simply than 
by the opposition, 'not to thy seeds^ 
but to thy teed* A plural substan- 
tive would be inconsistent with the 
interpretation given; the singular col- 
lective noun, if it admits of plurality 
(as it is interpreted by St Paul him- 
self, Rom. iv. 18, ix. 7), at the same 
time involves the idea of unity. 

The question therefore is no longer 
one of grammatical accuracy, but of 
theological interpretation. Is this a 
legitimate sense. to assign to the seed 
of Abraham? Doubtless by the seed 
of Abraham was meant in the first 
instance the Jewish people, as by the 
inheritance was meant the land of 
Canaan ; but in accordance with the 
analogy of Old Testament types and 
symbols, the term involves two second- 
ary meanings. First; With a true spi- 
ritual instinct, though the conception 
embodied itself at times in strangely 
grotesque and artificial forms, even 
the rabbinical writers saw that 'the 
Christ' was the true seed of Abra- 
bam. In Him the race was summed 
up, as it were. In Him it fulfilled 
its purpose and became a blessing to 
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the whole earth. Without Him its 
separate existence as a peculiar peo- 
ple had no meaning. Thus He was 
not only the representative, but the 
embodiment of the race. In this way 
the people of Israel is the type of 
Christ; and in the New Testament 
parallel are sought in the career of 
the one to the life of the other. (See 
especially the application of Hosea 
xl I to our Lord in Matt. iL 15.) In 
this sense St Paul used the 'seed of 
Abraham' here. But Secondly; Ac- 
cording to the analogy of interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament in the New, 
the spiritual takes the place of the 
natural ; the Israel after the flesh be- 
comes the Israel after the spirit; the 
Jewish nation denotes the Christian 
Church. So St Paul interprets the 
seed of Abraham, Rom. iv. 18, ix. 7, 
and above, ver. 7. 

These two interpretations are not 
opposed to each «ther; they are not 
independent of each other. Without 
Christ the Christian people have no 
existence. He is the source of their 
spiritual life. They are one in Him. 
By this link St Paul at the close of 
the chapter (vv. 28, 29) connects to- 
gether the two senses of the ' seed of 
Abraham,' dwelling once more on the 
unity of the eeed: 'Ye are all one 
man in Christ; and if ye are part qf 
Christy then are ye Abraham^» seed 
and heirs according to promise.' 

See especially the remarks of Tho- 
luck. Das Alte Test im Neuen Test 
p. 44 sq. 

cVt ΐΓολλώι»] See Winer § xlvil p. 393. 

δί Ιστιν Χ/ϊΐστόί] For the attrac- 
tion see Winer § xxiv. p. 179. 

17. τοντο be \eya!] 'Now what I 

mean, what I wish to say is this.' 
The inference has been hitherto only 
hinted at indirectly ; it is now stated 



plainly. Comp. i Cor. L 12 Xcy« dc 
TovTOf ore €καστος κ,τ,Χ. In both pas- 
sages the A.y. gives a wrong turn to 
the expression, translating it, 'this I 
say.' See also Clem. Rom. ii. §§ 2, 8, 1 2. 

προκ€κνρωμ€νην] The confirmation 
spoken of is not an act separate in 
time and subsequent to the covenant 
itself. The idea present to St Paul's 
mind is explained by Heb. vi 17, 18. 

ΈΪς Χριστορ found in the received 
text after του Oeov must be struck 
out as a gloss. The balance of autho- 
rity is decidedly against it 

τετρακόσια κ.τΛ.] In the prophetic 
passage, Gen. xv. 13, the length of the 
sojourn in Egypt is given in round 
numbers as 400 years : in the historical 
statement, Exod. xii. 40 sq., it is de- 
fined more exactly as 430 years. The 
Hebrew text in both passages implies 
that the residence in Egypt occupied 
the whole time. In the latter how- 
ever the Lxx inserts words so as to 
include the sojourn of the patriarchs in 
Canaan before the migration, thus re- 
ducing the actual term of residence in 
Egypt to about half this period. In 
the Vat. MS the passage runs, ή be κατ- 
οίκησίί των υιών 'Ισραι^λ ην κατ(ρκησαρ 
iv yfj ΑιγυτΓτφ κα\ iv yfj Χαναάν €τη 
τετρακόσια τριάκοντα nivre (the last 
word however being erased). The 
Alex. MS reads παροίκησίΫ, παρφκησαν, 

adds after Xavaav the words αντοί κα\ 
oi πατερεί αυτών, 80 as to bring out the 
revised chronology more clearly, and 
omits n€VT€. The Samar. Peot takes 
the same view, agreeing in its reading 
with the Alex. ms. This seems in fact 
to have been the received chronology» 
It is adopted not only by St Paul here, 
but by Josephus Ant. iL 15. 2, by the 
Targum of Pseudo- Jonathan, and sub- 
stantially by the Book of Jubilees 
(Bwald Jahrh. iii. p. 77). On the other 
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αργησαι την eTrayyeXlau. '^ei yap €Κ νομού ή 
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hand in St Stephen's speech (Actsvii. 
6), and in Phi\o{Qui8 rer, div. her, § 54, 
p. 511 m), Gen. xv. 13 is referred to, 
which extends the sojourn in Egypt 
over 400 years ; and this is the chrono- 
logy adopted in other passages of Jose- 
phus {Ant ii. 9. i, B, J, v. 9. 4), who 
is thus inconsistent with himself. The 
ixx translators may have inserted the 
explanatory clause on grounds of inter- 
nal criticism, or in deference to chrono- 
logical records to which they had ac- 
cess in Egypt. The difficulties, which 
attend both systems of chronology, 
need not be considered here, as they 
do not affect St FauFs argument and 
cannot have entered into his thoughts. 

18. el yap «.τ.λ.] * To abrogate and 
annul the promise I say, for this is 
the effect of making the inheritance 
dependent on law.' The yap justifies 
the expressions 'abrogate,' 'annul,' of 
the previous verses. No/ioy and eVay- 
yeXia are used without the article, as 
describing two opposing principles. 

ουκ€τϊ\ is here logical, Hhis being 
once granted, it is not etc.,' as Eom. 
vii. 17, xi. 6. "Έ,τι is so used fre- 
quently. 

κ€χάρισταϊ\ ^hath bestowed it (the 
ibheritance) as a free gift.' The per- 
fect tense marks the permanence of 
the effects. 

19, 20. " Had the law then no pur- 
pose ] Yes : but its very purpose, its 
whole character and history, betray 
its inferiority to the dispensation of 
grace. In four points this inferiority 
is seen. First; Instead of justifying 
it condemns, instead of giving life it 
kills : it was added to reveal and mul- 
tiply transgressions. Secondly; It was 
but temporary; when the seed came 
to whom the promise was given, it 
was annulled. Thirdly; It did not 



come direct from God to man. There 
was a double interposition, a twofold 
mediation, between the giver and the 
recipient. There were the angels, who 
administered it as God's instruments; 
there was Moses (or the high-priest) 
who delivered it to man. Fourt/dy; 
As follows from the idea of mediation, 
it was of the nature of a contract, 
depending for its fulfilment on the ob- 
servance of its conditions by the two 
contracting parties. Not so the pro- 
mise, which, proceeding from the sole 
fiat of God, is unconditional and un- 
changeable.' 

ri ουν 6 vo/ioy;] 'wliat then is th& 
lawf, as I Cor. iii. 5 τί oZv icrrXv 
ΆτΓολλώί ; ri bi itrrw Πανλο; ; the cor- 
rect reading. Comp. also Rom. iii. i. 

των παραβάσ€ων χάριν] How is this 
to be interpreted] Is it (i) 'To check 
transgressions'? comp. Clem, Horn, xl 
16 ΊταρατΓτωμάτων χάριν ή npMpia «τβ- 
ται ; or is it rather (2) 'To create trans- 
gressions'? for 'where there is no law 
there is no transgression' (Rom. iv. 15). 
Thus law reveals (Rom. iii. 20), pro- 
vokes (Rom. yU. 7, 13), multiplies (Rom. 
y. 20) sin or transgression. The use 
of χάριι^ (comp. I Joh. iiL 12) is suffi- 
ciently wide to admit either meaning. 
But the latter is to be preferred here; 
for (i) The language of the Epistle to 
the Romans shows this to be St Paul's 
leading conception of the pm*poses 
and functions of the law; and (2) This 
sense seems to be required by the 
expressions in the context, 'able to 
give life' (ver. 21), 'included all under 
sin' (ver. 22). Comp. ii. 19. 

ΐΓροσ€Τ€θη] This reading, which is 
much better supported than €rc^, 
expresses more strongly the adven- 
titious character of the law; comp. 
€7Γίδιατάσσ€ται ver. 15, and Rom. v. 20 
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TO (ητέρμα ω έττηγγβΧται, ίιαταγβις Si άγγεΧων ev 
• χ^φΐ μεσίτου* *°ο δε μβσίτη^ έρο^ ουκ eaTLVy ό δε 



νομΛς dc τ^αρ€ΐση\θ€ν Ινα vktovairg 
το παράπτωμα. 

TKUfj] For the omission of tof see 
A. Buttmann § 33, p. 198 ; for the con- 
junctive, the note on τρ€χω ii. 2. 

TO σπίρμΛ /κ.Γ.λ.] ^the teed to tehom 
the promise has beengiven,^ i» e, Christ. 
cin^eXroi is probably a passiye, as 
2 Mace iy. 27. 

dioroyeif hC αyycλωy] ^ordered, Or 

administered by the medium qf 
angels,* The first mention of angels 
in connexion with the giving of the 
law is in the benediction of Moses, 

Deut. xxxiiL 2 \inp naaTD πηκι, 

literally, ' and He came from (amidst) 
myriadis of holiness/ i.e. countless 
angels who attend Him. Some modem 
commentators (see Knobel in loc,) 
obliterate the mention of angols by 
translating, ' He came from the heights 
of Kadesh,' pointing the word ^p 
with the Lxx; but though the paral- 
lelism gains by this, the sense thus 
assigned to Π33Ί is unsupported: 
and Ewald, Gesch. des V, Isr. n. 257, 
still further changes nU3"l into n^HD• 
The LXX render the words σνί' μνριάσξ, 
Κά^ης, but introduce the angels in 
the following clause ck bt^iav αύτου 
&γγ€\οί ftcr* αντου, where they must 
have had a different reading from our 
-present Hebrew text (see Gesen. Thes. 
p. 358). Aquila, Symmachus, the Tar- 
gums, and Jewish expositors generally, 
agree in the common rendering of T\2T) 
fi^p. Other allusions in the New 
Testament to the angels as adminis- 
tering the law are Acts vii. 53 cXa- 
β€Τ€ τον νομον €ΐς BiaTayas άγγίΚων 

(comp. w. 35, 38), Heb. ii. 2. See 
also Joseph. Ant. xv. 5. 3 ημών Be τά 
κάλλιστα των Βογμάτων καΙ τά οσιω- 
τατα Υών eV Toig νόμοις Bi αγγίλων 
πάρα του θ€ον μαθόντων, Philo de 

Somn, p. 642 Μ, and the Book of Ju- 
bilees CI (JEwald's Jahrb, n. p. 233, 
III. p. 74). The angels who assisted 



in the giving of the law hold a very 
important place in the later rabbinical 
speculations. See the interpretation 
of Deut xxxiii. 2 in the Jerusalem 
Targum, and the passages cited by 
Gfrorer Jahrh, des HeiU i. p. 226, 
p. 357 sq» and by Wetstein here. 
The theology of the schools having 
thus enlai*ged upon the casual notices 
in the Old Testament» a prominence 
was given to the mediation of angels, 
which would render St Paul's allusion 
the more significant. 

In St Stephen's speech (Acts vii. 53), 
as in the passage of Josephus, the 
angels are mentioned to gloiify the 
law, being opposed to mere human mi- 
nisters. Here the motive is different. 
The interposition of created beings is 
contrasted with the direct agency of 
God himself. So also in Heb. ii. 2, 
where an a fortiori argument is drawn 
from the superiority of the salvation 
spoken by the Lord over the word 
spoken by angels (δι* άγ^£Κων\ Sfc 
Paul's contrast here between the di- 
rectness of the one ministration and 
the indirectness of the other has a 
parallel in 2 Cor. iii. 12 sq. 

cV x€tpt] A Hebraism or Arama- 
ism, nearly equivalent to Βιά\ comp. 
Acts viL 35. It is a frequent lxx trans- 
lation of no, occurring especially in 
the expression iv χ€φΙ Μωνσ^, e.g. 
Nunf. iv. 37 1 41, 45, eta In Syriac we 
meet with such phrases as |^αθ5 > *^ 
(i.e. €v YtipX πν€νματος, Acts iv. 25, 
PesL), ]ZoiV)iOT fOjD (Le. €ρχ€ΐρΙ 
πίστεως, Hab. ii. 4, Hexapl.). 

μ€σίτου] The mediator is Moses. 
This is his common title in Jewish 
writers. In the apocryphal άνάβασις 
or avoKrj^is Moses says to Joshua προ- 

ίβ^άσατό μ€ 6 Beos προ καταβολής κόσ- 
μου €Ϊναί μ€ της Βίοθήκης αντοϋ /ιιτσι- 
την, Fabric. Cod.Fsettd. V. Τ, ι. μ 845. 
See the rabbinical passages in Wet- 
stein, and Philo Vii. Mops. iii. 19, 
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0609 eh εστίν. ^^ό ούν ι/ομο^ κατά των ετταγγε- 
\ίώι/ [τον θβον] ; μη yevoiTO. ei yap έ^όθη νόμο^ 



^ ΐ6θ Μ οΓα μεσίτης καΐ ^ιαΧΚακτης, 
There would appear to be an allusion 
to this recognised title of Moses also 
in Heb. viii. 6 (comp. ix. 15, xii. 24), 
where our Lord is styled *a mediator 
of a better covenant.* Though the 
word itself does not occur in the Mo- 
saic narrative, the mediatorial func- 
tions of Moses appear clearly, e. g. 
Exod. XX. 19, and Deut. v. 2, 5 Ku- 
pios 6 Oeor νμ^ων buueTd προς vfms dia- 
θηκην.,,κάγώ €ίστηκ€ΐνάρα μίσον Κυρίου 
κα\ υμών κ-τ.λ. The reference in St 
Paul seems to be to the first giving 
of the law : if extended to its after 
administration, the μεσίτης would then 
be the high priest; see Philo Mon. 

ii. 12, p. 230 Μ μ€Θ6ρων άμφοίν tva hia 
μ€σον TWOS άνθρωποι ϊΚάσκωνται Qcov : 
but this extension does not seem to 
be contemplated here. 

On the other hand Origen (iv. p. 692, 
ed. Delarue), misled by i Tim. ii. 5, un- 
derstood the mediator of Christ, and, 
as usual, carried a vast number of 
later commentators with him. ' Thus 
it is taken by Victorinus, Hilary, Je- 
rome, Augustine, and Chrysostom. So 
also Concil. Antioch. (Routh ReL Sacr. 
III. p. 295), Euseb. EccL Th. i. 20. 1 1, 
Athan. c, Apoll, i. 12. Much earlier 
than Origen, Marcion would seem to 
have entertained this view, HippoL 
Hcer, vii. 31, p. 254. Basil, however, 
clearly showed that Moses was meant, 
referring to Exod. xx. 19, ^ Spir, 
Sanct xiv. 33 (iii. p. 27, Gamier), and 
it was perhaps owing to his influence 
that the correct interpretation was 
reinstated. So Theodore Mop&, Theo- 
doret^ Gennadius ; and comp. Didym. in 
Ps. pp. 1 57 1, 1665 (Migne). Pelagius 
gives the alternative. 

It will be seen that St Paul's argu- 
ment here rests in effect on our Lord's 
divinity as its foundation. Otherwise 
He would have been a mediator in 
the same sense in which Moses was a 

GAL. 



mediator. In another and a highw 
sense St Paul himself so speaks of our 
Lord (I Tim. ii. 5). 

20. The number of interpretations 
of this passage is said to mount up 
to 250 or 300. Many of these arise 
out of an error as to the mediator, 
many more disregard the context, 
and not a few are quite arbitrary• 
Without attempting to discuss others 
which are not open to any of these 
objections, I shall give that which 
appears to me the most probable. 
The meaning of the first clause seems 
tolerably clear, and the range of pos^ 
sibility with regard to the second is 
not very great. 

6 Be μ€σίτης ivbs ουκ cortv] * TIO fne- 

diator can he a mediator qf (me? 
The very idea of mediation supposes 
two persons at least, between whom 
the mediation is carried on. The law 
then is of the nature of a contract 
between two parties, God on the one 
hand, and the Jewish people on the 
other. It is only valid so long as 
both parties fulfil the terms of the 
contract. It is therefore contingent 
and not absolute. The definite article 
with μ€σίτης expresses the idea, the 
specific type, as 2 Cor. xii. 12 τα ση- 
μεία του αποστόλου, Joh. χ. 1 1 ο ποιμήν 
6 καλός : see Winer § χ viii. p. 119. 

d δβ eehg €Ϊς eWtV] * hut God (the 
giver of the promise) is one,* Unlike 
the law, the promise is absolute and 
unconditional. It depends on the sole 
decree of God. There are not two 
contracting parties. There is nothing 
of the nature of a stipulation. The 
giver is everything, the recipient no- 
thing. Thus the primary sense of 
* one' here is numerical. The further 
idea of unchangeableness may per- 
haps be suggested; but if so, it is 
rather accidental than inherent On 
the other hand this proposition is 
quite unconnected with the fimda* 

10 
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,0 ^νραμ€Ρος ζωοττοιησ'αί, οι/τω^ βκ νόμου [αι/] iiv η 
δικαιοσύνη" ^*αλλά σννέκΧβκτεν η γραφή τα ττάντα 
ύτΓΟ άμαρτίαν, ίνα ή έτταγγβΧία έκ ττίστβω? Ίησον 
Χριστον δοβί; τοις τηστβύουσιν . ^^ττρό τον δβ έλθβΐν 



mental statement of the Moeaic law, 
*Tbe Lord thy God is one God/ thongh 
resembling it in form. 

21. 'Thus the law differs widely 
from the promise. Bat does this dif- 
jference imply antagonism ? Did the 
law interfere with the promise ? Far 
otherwise. Indeed we might imagine 
such a law, that it would take the 
place of the promise, would justify 
and give life. This was not the effect 
of the law of Moses. But still it was 
a preparatory discipline, it led the 
way to Christ/ 

των €παγγ€\ίών'] The plural. Seethe 
note on ver. 16. 

νόμος 6 ^vafi€vos] 'a law, sttch as 
cotild/ For the position of the arti- 
cle see note L 7, and comp. Acts iv. 12. 

ζωοποιήσαι] including alike the spi- 
ritual life in the present and the glo- 
rified life in the future, for in the 
Apostle's conception the two are 
blended together and inseparable. 
The Mnhentance' applies to both. 
Compare the scriptural use of ' salva- 
tion,' 'the kingdom of heaven,' etc. 

22, 23. In this metaphor, which 
describes the position of the Jews 
before Christ, two ideas are involved. 
First, that of constraint or oppres- 
sion. They were brought under the 
dominion of sin, were locked up in 
its prison-house, and so were made 
to feel its power. Secondly, that of 
watcf{fid care. They were fenced 
about as a peculiar people, that in 
due time they might become the de- 
pository of the Gospel and the centre 
of its diffusion. The first idea is pro- 
minent in ver. 22, the second appears 
in ver, 23. 

22. * On the contrary, as the pas- 
sage of Scripture testifies, the law con- 
demned all alike, yet not finally and 



irrevocably, but only as leading the 
way for the dispensation of faith, the 
fulfilment of the promise.' 

συν€κλ€ΐσ€ν ή γραφή] The Scripture 
is here represented as doing that 
which it declares to be done. 

The passage which St Paul has in 
mind is probably either Ps. cxliii. 2, 
quoted above ii. 16, or Deut. xxvii. 
26, quoted iii. 10. In Rom. iii. 10 — 
18 indeed the Apostle gathers toge- 
ther several passages to this same 
purport, and it might therefore be 
supposed that he is alluding here 
rather to the general tenour of Scrip- 
ture than to any special text. But 
the following facts seem to show that 
the singular γραφή in the N. T. always 
means a particular passage of Scrip- 
ture ; ( I ) Where the reference is clearly 
to the sacred writings as a whole, as 
in the expressions, 'searching the 
scriptures,' 'learned in the scriptures,' 
etc., the plural γραφαϊ is universally 
found, e.g. Acts xvii. 11, xviii. 24, 28. 
(2) We meet with such expressions 
as 'another scripture' (Joh. xix. 37), 
'this scripture ' (Luke iv. 21), 'every 
scripture' (2 Tim. iii. 16). (3) Ή 
γραφή is most frequently used in in- 
troducing a particular quotation, and 
in the very few instances where the 
quotation is not actually given, it is 
for the most part easy to fix the pas- 
sage referred to. These instances are 
Joh. ii. 22 (Ps. xvi. 10; see Acts ii. 
27), Joh. xvii. 12 (Ps. xlL 10; see 
Joh. xiii. 18), Joh. xix. 28 (Ps. Ixix. 
22), Joh. XX. 9 (Ps. xvi. 10). The 
biblical usage is followed also by the 
earliest fathers. The transition from 
the ' Scriptures ' to the ' Scripture ' is 
analogous to the transition from τά 
βιβλία to the ' Bible.' 

σνν€κΚ€ΐσ•€ν νπο άμαρτίαν] i.e. Sub- 
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την ττίστιρ, νττό νόμοι/ έφρονρονμβθα σννκ\€ΐόμ€νοι eis 
την μελΧονσαν ττίστιν άττοκαΧνφθηναι, ^ωστβ ό ι/ο- 
/ios ττα/δαγωγοί ημών yeyovev eh Χριστόν^ ίνα έκ 
ττίστβω^. Βικαιωθώμεν* ^^έλθούση^ δε τη^ ττίστεω^ 



jected to the dominion of sin without 
means of escape, a pregnant expres- 
sion : comp. Rom. xi. 32 συνεκλ^σ»/ 
yap ο θ€θί τους wavras tls άπ€ίΘ€ΐϋα^ινα 
Toug πάντας €\€ή(τη. The word ovyicXet- 
€iv seems never to mean simply 'to 
inclade.' The A. V. has the more 
correct but somewhat ambiguous ren- 
dering 'conclude' here. σνγκ\€ί€ΐν els is 
a common construction ; see Fritzsche 
Bom, II. p. 545. 

τα πάντα] The neuter is naturally 
used where the most comprehensive 
term is wanted: comp. i Cor. i. 27, 
Col. i. 20, Ephes. i. 10. 

tpa'] The consciousness of sin is a 
necessary step towards justification. 
See note ii. 19, and comp. Bom. 1. c. 

€K πίστ€ως #c.r.X.] Not a mere tauto- 
logy after roty ττίστευονσιν. St Paul's 
opponents agreed with him that only 
a believer could obtain the promise. 
They differed in holding that he ob- 
tained it not by his faith but by his 
works. 

23. €φρουρούμ€θα σννκ\€ί6μ€νοι] 

^were shui up and kept in ward*: 
comp. Wisd. xvii. 15 €φρονρ€Ϊτο els 
την άσίδηρον tipicnjv^ κατακ\€ΐσθ€ίς, 
Plut. de Ώφ Orac, p. 426 β ovSe 
φρουρ€Ϊν σνγκΧ€ίσαντας τ§ υλι;. 
The use of πίστις in these verses 
(vv. 22, 23, 25) links together its ex- 
treme senses, passing from the one to 
the other, (i) Faith, the subjective 
. state of the Christian, (2) The faith, 
the Gospel, the objective teaching, the 
system of which 'faith' is the leading 
feature. See the note i. 23, and p. 155. 

24. παώαγωγός] Comp. I Cor. iv. 15. 
The psedagogus or tutor, frequently a 
superior slave, was entrusted with the 
moral supervision of the child. Thus 
his office was quite distinct from that 
of the Μάσκάλος, 80 that the English 



rendering, 'schoolmaster,' conveys a 
wrong idea. The following passage of 
Plato (Lysis p. 208 0) is a very com- 
plete illustration of the use which St 
Paul makes of the metaphor ; Σ€ αύτοΡ 
€ώ(Γίν αρχ€ΐν σ€αυτου, ή ovbi τοΰτο cVi- 
Βτρ€πουσί σοι ; Πώί γάρ, €φη, CTrtrpe- 
πουσιν; 'Αλλ' 3ρχ€ΐ tIs σου;'Όδ€ ιται- 
daycuyyos, ^φψ Μών bovXos Sv^ *Αλλά 
τί μην ; ημίτίράς ye, ^φη, *Η deivov, ^ν 
δ* (γώ, ίΚζύβ^ρον οντά ύπο hovKov αρ' 
χ€σΘαι. τί δβ ποιών αΖ ovtos 6 παιδαγω" 
γός σον αρχ€ΐ '^Αγων 8ήπου, €φη, tls διθασ- 
κάΚου. Μών μτΙ και ουτοί σου αρχουσιν, 
οι διδάσκαλοι ; Ίΐάντως δήπου. Πα/υιπόλ- 
λουρ αρα σοι δ€σπ6τας κα\ Αρχοντας ίκων 
6 πατήρ €φίστησιν. On the ' psedago- 
gus' see Becker and Marquardt JRom. 
Alt y. I, p. 114, and Smith's Diet qf 
Antiq. s. v. As well in his inferior 
rank, as in his recognised duty of en- 
forcing discipline, this person was a fit 
emblem of the Mosaic law. The rabbin- 
ical writers naturalised the word παι- 
δαγωγός, 5131Β (see Schottgen here), 
and in the Jerusalem Targum it is 
used to translate {DK (Α.Υ• 'a nurs- 
ing father') Numb. xi. 12. 
The tempting explanation of πεαδα•' 

γωγος €ΐς Χριστόν^ ' one to conduct US 

to the school of Christ,' ought pro- 
bably to be abandoned. Even if this 
sense did not require προς Χρίστον or 
€ΐς Χριστον, the context is unfavor- 
able to it. There is no reference here 
to our Lord as a teacher. 'Christ' 
represents the freedom of mature age, 
for which the constraints of childhood 
are a preparation ; compare Ephes. iv. 
13 €ΐς &νδρα τίλ^ιον ('full grown*), els 
μ€τρον ηλικίας του πληρώματος του 

Χρίστου, The metaphor of the pseda- 
gogus seems to have grown out of 
€φρουρούμ€θα, and thus the main idea 
is that of strict supervision. The παι- 

lO — 2 
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τται^αγωγόν έσμβν. "^Travre^ yap 
θβοΰ έστβ dia τη^ ττίστβως eu Χριστώ Ίησον* ^'^δσοι 
yap els Χριστοί/ έβατττίσθητβ, Χριστον ένε^νσασθβ. 
^^ονκ evi Ίοι;δαΓθ9 ovZe *Έλλ>/ι/, ουκ evi ^ουΧο^ οι/δβ 



iaytoyoi had the whole moral direction 
of the child, 80 that παιδαγωγία became 
equivalent to 'moral training/ and the 
idea conveyed by the term need not 
be restricted to any one function. 
Compare Plut. Num. 15 c/c de το^ντης 

ναώαγωγίας προ: το Θ^Ιον ούτως η ηοΚις 
€γ€γ6ν€ΐ χ€φοήθης κ,τΧ., and Liban. ΙΥ. 
437 ^• Keiske (quoted in Wetstein) 
πρώτον μέν νομψ παιΒαγωγησομ€ν αυτών 
την προαίρ€σιν, ως αν την άπο τον νόμου 
ζημίαν άναδν6μ€ναι σωφρονίΐν άναγκ^τ 
ζωνται. 

25, 26. €σμ€ν, €στί] See a similar 
instance of the interchange of the first 
and second persons in i Thess. v. 5 
πάντ€ς γαρ νμ^ϊς viol φωτό: €στ€ καΐ 
υΐοϊ ήμίρας' ουκ €σμ€ν νυκτός οΰΒ€ σκό• 
τους, 

20. πά»τ€ς γαρ #c.r.X.] ^foT ye all 
are son» of God by your faith, sons of 
God in Christ Jesus^ The stress of 
the sentence lies on πάντες and υ\οί\ 
^ all* Jews and Gentiles alike, those 
under the law and those without the 
law; ^ sons* (νιο/), claiming therefore 
the privileges, the liberty of sons, so 
that the rigorous supervision of the 
tutor {^αώαγωγός) ceases when you 
cease to be children (παΐδ^ί). 

viol ecou] In St Paul the expresh 
Bions, ' sons of Grod,' * children of God,' 
mostly convey the idea of liberty, as 
iv. 6, 7, Rom. viii. 14 sq. (see how- 
ever Phil. ii. 15), in St John of guile- 
lessness and love, e. g. i Joh. iii. i, 2, 
10. In accordance with this distinc- 
tion St Paul uses viol as well as τίκνα^ 
St John T€Kva only. 

€vXpi(TT^ *1ησον] The context shows 
that these words must be separated 
from 8ιατης πίστ€ως. They are thrown 
to the end of the sentence so as to 
form in a manner a distinct proposi- 
tion, on which the Apostle enlarges in 



the following verses : ' You are sons 
by your union with, your existence in 
Christ Jesus.* 

27. * In Christ Jesus, I BSij,for aU 
ye, who were baptized into Christ, di4 
put on ChrisV: γαρ introduces the 
explanation of the foregoing cv Χριστή 
Ίησον. 

€ν(δύσασ6€] The metaphor has been 
supposed to be taken from the white 
garments in which the newly baptized 
were clothed; see Bingham Christ, 
Antiq. XL 1 1, § i. It is scarcely pro- 
bable however that the ceremonial of 
baptism had become so definitely fixed 
at this early date, that such an allusion 
would speak for itself. The metaphor 
in fact is very common in the lxx, e.g. 
Job viii. 22 (αίσχύνην), xxix. 14 (Sticaco- 
συι/ι;!/), xxxix. 19 {φόβον), Ps. XXJ$^, 26 
{αίσχύνην καΐ €ντροπήν), xciiftl (cvTTpe- 
9Γ€ΐαι/, Βύναμιν), CUT. I, etc. ; COmp. €γκομ- 
βονσθαι I Pet. V. 5. See also Schott- 
gen on Rom. xiii. 14. On the other 
hand in the context of the passage of 
Justin quoted below (ver. 28) there is 
apparently an allusion to the baptismal 
robes. 

28. ^ In Christ ye are ail sons, all 
free. Every barrier is swept away. 
No special claims, no special disabili- 
ties exist in Him, none can exist. The 
conventional distinctions of religioue 
caste or of social rank, even the natu- 
ral distinction of sex, are banished 
hence. One heart beats in all: one 
mind guides all : one life is lived by 
ail. Ye are all one man, for ye are 
members of Christ.' 

ουκ €vl] * there is no room for, no 
place for,' negativing not the fact 
only, but tiie possibility, as James i. 1 7 
παφ* φ ουκ tvi παράΚλαγή, The right 

account of €vi seems to be given by 
Winer § xiv. p. 92. It is not a con- 
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έΧβύθβρος, ουκ evL apaev και θηΧν* TraVre? yap iz/xeis 
eh έστβ ev Χριστώ Ίησοΰ. *^ ei Si ύμβΐς Χρίστου, 
άρα του ^Αβραάμ σπέρμα έστέ, κατ eirayyeXiav 
κΧηρονόμοι. 



α 8. airavTet yap ύμ€ΐί• 



traction of ίν^στι, but the preposition 
cV, eVt, strengthened by a more vigor- 
ous accent, like tin, πάρα, and uaed 
with an ellipsis of the substantive verb. 

'Έλλι;!'] See the note ii. 3. 

Sp<r€v Koi θηΚν] The connecting par- 
ticle is perhaps changed in the third 
clause, because the distinction now 
mentioned is different in kind, no 
longer social but physical. There may 
be an allusion to Gen. L 27 αρσ€ν καϊ 
θηλν €ποίησ•€ν avTovsy and if so, this 
clause will form a climax : ^ even the 
primeval distinction of sex has ceased.' 
Comp. Col. ill. 11. 

Either on this passage, or on some 
unrecorded saying of our Lord similar 
in import (comp. Luke xx. 35), may 
have been founded the mystical lan- 
guage attributed to our Lord in the 
apocryphal Gospel of the Egyptians 
(Clem. Alex, Strom, liL p. 553, ed. 
Potter). Being asked by Salome when 
His kingdom should come. He is re- 
ported to have answered, * When the 
two shall be one, and the male with 
the female, neither male nor female.' 
These obscure words were much dis- 
cussed in early times and diversely in- 
terpreted, e.g. by the Ophites (HippoL 
Hier, V. 7), by the Pseudo-Clement 
of Rome (Epist. 2, § 12), by Cassianus 
(Clem. Alex. 1. c), and by Theodotus 



(Clem. Alex. p. 985). Comp. also the 
remarks of Clement of Alexandria 
himself, pp. 532, 539 sq., besides the 
passage first cited. See the note on 
Clem, Rom. 1.a For another coincidence 
of St Paul's language with a saying 
attributed to our Lord, but not found - 
in the Gospels, see i Thess. v. 21. 

els iare] ^are one man,* Comp. 
Bphes. ii. 15 rovsbvo κτίση iv €αυτψ €ls 
€va καινον ανβρωπον, and Justin Dial, 
§ 1 16, p. 344 Β όντως ήμ.€ΐ9 ol dia του 
*1ησον ονόματος ώς els άνθρωπος πίστ€ύ- 
σαντ€ς.*.τα ρυπαρά Ιμάτια άπημφίίσ- 
μ€νοί K,T.\.f which seems to be a re- 
miniscence of this passage of St Paul. 
The neuter cv, found in some texts, 
destroys the point of the expression, 
the oneness as a cotiscious agent, 

29. Χρίστου] * are part qf Christy 
are members of Christ,' not merely 
*are the property of Christ, are serv- 
ants of Christ' The argument turns 
on the entire identity of the Christian 
brotherhood with Christ. 

&pa του 'Αβραάμ] ' t?ien being one 
with Christ, ye are Abraham^» seed'; 
for He is that seed of Abraham, to 
whom the promise was given. See the 
note on ver. 16. 

κατ €παγγ€λΙαν'] emphatic; 'heirs 
indeed, but heirs bypromisey not by 
law.• See ver. 18. 
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Ambignity 
of tbe 
Hebrew. 



Two ren- 
derings. 

(i) Lxz and 
St Paul. 



(ii) Judaic 
writers. 



The interpretation of Beat. xxi. 23. 

This passage occupied an important place in the early controyersies 
between the Ghristians and the Jews. Partly owing to this drcumstance, 
and partly from the ambiguity of the Hebrew, it was yariously interpreted 
and applied. 

The words of the original are M7n D^n7K TO^p Ό, 'for (the) curse of 
God (is) he that is hanged.' The ambiguity arises out of the construction 
of D^n?K, since the case attached to n?7p may denote either the person 
who pronounces the curse, as Judges ix. 57 (Dfll^ H^^p) and 2 Sam. xvL 12 
(1Π7?ρ in the Q'ri), or the person against whom the curse is pronounced, as 
Gen. xxyiL 13 (1Π77Ρ); in other words, it represents either a subjective or 
an objective genitive. As we assign one or other sense therefore to the 
dependent case, we get two distinct interpretations. 

1. ' He that is hanged is accursed in the sight of God•' This is the 
rendering of the lxx, κ^κατηραμίνος νπο τον Oeovy adopted in substance, it 
would appear, by St Paul ; and seems to have obtained the suffrages of 
most recent commentators, whatever their opinions. It is certainly sup- 
ported by a more exact parallel (Judges ix.57) than the alternative render- 
ing, and seems to suit the context better, for the sense will then be, * Do 
not let the body hang after sunset ; for the han^ng body (of a malefactor) 
defiles the lan<^ since the curse of God rests upon it.' 

2. The other rendering is, 'He that hangeth is a contempt of, a 
reproach or insult to God.' This seems to have been the popular Jewish 
interpretation (shared therefore by Jewish Ghristians) at all events from 
the second century of the Christian sera. The passage was so taken by 
the Jewish or Ebionite translators, Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus^. 
It is explained in this way in the ancient Jewish commentary on Deutero- 
nomy, Siphri^ and in the so-called Targum of Jonathan^. This rendering 
appeared also in the Ebionite Gospel^. And in one of the earliest Chris- 
tifui apologies, a JewisE interlocutor brought forward this text, quoting it 
in the form, 'He that hangeth is a reviling of God^' It is found more- 



1 Jerome on this passage of Gala• 
tians gives the rendering of Aquila and 
Theodotion as 'maledictioDei est sue• 
pensns.* This is retranslated κατάρα 
Qiod in Bahrdt's Orig, Hexapl. i. p. 436. 
But just below (see note 5) speaking of 
another writer Jerome employs the same 
word * maledictio ' to translate \oidoplay 
which may therefore have been used by 
Aqiiila and Theodotion also, and is less 
ambiguous than κατάρα. The rendering 
of Symmachus, as given in Latin by 
Jerome» was, 'quia propter blasphemiam 
Dei suspensus est.* 

^ *Qua de causa iste suspenditur? 



Quia maledixit nomini (Dei) '; see Ugo- 
lin. Thes. xv. p. 766. 

' ni^VD^ κπ^κ Dnp κηι^^ρ 

1S3f *it is contempt before God to 
hang a man.' 

^ At least so I understand the lan- 
guage of Jerome, l.c., 'HaBC verba Ebion 
ille hseresiarches semichristianus et se- 
mijudaeusitainterpretatusest, δτιΰβρα 
OeoO d κρ€μάμ€νο$ι id est, quia injuria 
Dei est suspensus.' 

' Hieron. 1. c, * Memini me in alter- 
catione lasonis et Papisci qusB Graeco 
sermone conscripta est ita reperisse, 
\oL^fiLa Oeov b κρ€μοίμ€νοί, id est, 'male- 
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over in the Feshito Syriac^. The same also would seem to be the interpre- 
tation adopted in the older Targum', where the passage runs, * Since for 
what he sinned before God he was hanged/ but the paraphrastic freedom 
of this rendering leaves room for some doubt. Though these writers differ 
widely from each other as to the meaning to be put upon the words, they 
agree in their rendering so far as to take D\176( as the object, not the sub- 
ject, of t\77p. 

It may be conjectured that this rendering obtained currency at first 
owing to the untoward circumstances of the times. Jewish patriots were 
impaled or crucified as rebels by their masters whether Syrians or Romans. 
The thought was intolerable that the curse of God should attach to these. 
The spirit of the passage indeed implied nothing of this kind, but the 
letter was all powerful in the schools of the day : and a rendering, which 
not only warded off the reproach but even, if dexterously used, turned it 
against the persecutor, would be gladly welcomed 3. An interpretation 
started in this way would at length become traditional^. 

But it was especially in controversies with the Christians, as I have The text 
mentioned, that the Jews availed themselves of this passage. In whatever used by 
way interpreted, it would seem to them equally available for their purpose. *he Jews 
The ' offence of the cross* took its stand upon the letter of the lawgiver's chris- 
language, and counted its position impregnable. Again and again doubt- tians, 
less, as he argued in the synagogues, St Paul must have had these words 
cast in his teeth, * accursed of God,' or ' an insult to God,' or * a blasphemer 
of God, is he that is hanged on the tree.' More than once the early 
Christian apologists meet and refute this inference, when writing against 
the Jews. This is the case with Ariston of Pella•^, with Justin Martyr^, 
with TertuUian^. In Jerome's time the same argument was brought by 
the Jews against the leading fact on which the faith of a Christian rests^ ; 
and later Uterature shows that Christ crucified did not cease to be ' to the 
Jews a stumblingblock.' 



dictio Dei qui appensus est.* See be- 
low, note 5. 

1 * Because whosoever blasphemeth 
God shall be hanged.' 

^ So it may be inferred from a com- 
parison with the translations of Sym- 
machns, of the Peshito, and of the Έ- 
bionite Gospel. Otherwise the same 
meaning might be got from the other 
rendering, 'accursed of God,' and so *a 
sinner in the sight of God.' 

' Thus the Targum of Pseudo- Jona- 
than, after rendering the passage as 
given above, p. 150, note 3, adds 'unless 
his sins have occasioned it to him.' It 
is possible however that this is aimed 
at Christianity. At all events it pre- 
sents a curious contrast to the inter- 
pretation of the older Targum. 

4 See the passages quoted in Schott- 



gen here. The following is the inter- 
pretation of a learned rabbi of our own. 
time : * L'impiccato ^ (produce) impreca- 
zione contro Dio (cioi: il lasciare il ca- 
davere esposto Imigo tempo alia pubblica 
vista non pnd che irritare gli «.τΐΐτηι ^ e 
indurli ad esecrare i giudici e le leggi) : 
e (oltraccid) non devi rendere impura la 
tua terra etc.,' Luzzatto II Pentateuco, 
Trieste 1858. 

5 In the 'Dispute of Jason and Pa- 
•piscus'; see above, p. 150, note 5, and 
Eouth ReL Sacr, i. p. 95. 

• Dial, c. Tryph. 0. 96, p. 333 0. 

^ Adv. Judceos § 10. 

8 Hieron. Lc. So too in the work 
of Evagrius (c. 430 a.»., see Gennad. 
Vir. 'III. 50) entitled Altercatio inter 
Theophilum Christianumet SimonemJu- 
dcBumy Migne's Pair. Lat, xx. p. 1 1 74 b. 
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und ap- 
plied to 
death by 
cruci- 
fixion• 



The paesage in Deuteronomy, it is true, does not refer directly to cruci- 
fixion as a means of execution, but to impaling bodies after death. It has 
been said indeed that Philo^ speaks of the impalement there mentioned as 
a mode of putting to death, but this seems to be a mistaka Philo says, 
that Moses would have put such malefactors to death ten thousand times 
over if it were possible, but not being able to kill them more than once, he 
€uids another penalij/, ordering murderers to be gibbeted {τιμωρίαν αΚΚην 
προσδιατόττ€Τ(α, Κ€\€ύων row άρ€\6ντας άνασκοΚοπίζ€σΘαι)• Nor, SO far as I 
am aware, is therejany evidence to show that the Jews at the time of the 
Christian era interpreted the passage of death by crucifixion. Crucifixion 
was not a Jewish punishment The evangelist (Joh. xviii. 32) sees a pro- 
vidence in the delivering over of our Lord to the Romans to be put to 
death, that so He might die in the manner He himself had foretold. It 
had been employed occasionally in seasons of tumult by their own princes', 
but was regarded as an act of great atrocity. Even the Roman looked 
upon crucifixion with abhorrence ^ To the Jew it was especially hateful, 
owing in part no doubt to the curse attaching to this ignominious exposure 
of the body in the passage of Deuteronomy. For though this passage did 
not contemplate death by crucifixion, the application was quite legitimate. 
It was the hanging, not the death, that brought ignominy on the sufferer 
and defilement on the land. Hence the Chaldee paraphrase of Deutero- 
nomy employs the same word (l^V) which is used in several places in the 
Peshito Syriac to describe the crucifixion of our Lord (e.g. GaL iii. i). 
Hence also later Jews, speaking of Jesus, called Him by the same name of 
reproach (^Pn, ' the gibbeted one'), which they found in the original text 
of the lawgiver^ It was not that they mistook the meaning of the word, 
but that they considered the two punishments essentially the same. No 
Jew would have questioned the propriety of St Paul's application of the 
text to our Lord. The curse pronounced in the law was interpreted and 
strengthened by the national sentiment 



The words denoting ^ Faith* 

Active and The Hebrew HilDK, the Greek τγ/οτιγ, the Latin * fides,* and the Eng- 
passive lish ' faith,' hover between two meanings ; trtu^fulnesSf the frame of mind 
™®i|^?°8s which relies on another ; and trustworthiness, the frame of mind which 
^ ^ can be relied upon. Not only are the two connected together grammati- 



1 de Spec, Leg, § 28, 11. p. 324 m. 

' Joseph. Ant. ziii. 14. 2 refeired 
to in Winer Bealw, s. v. Kreuzigung, 
On this question see Carpzov Appar, 
CHt, p. 591. I have not seen the trea- 
tise of Bomitius mentioned by Winer, 
Diss. decrucenumEbraor. suppl, ftierit, 
Wittenb. 1644. Those who maintain 
that crucifixion was a Jewish punish- 



ment rely mainly on this passage of 
Galatians : see Lange Obs. Sacr. p. 163 
sq. 

• Oio. Verr, v. 64 'omdelissimum 
teterrimnmqne supplicimn.' 

■* Eisenmenger's Entd, Judenth, i. 
pp. 88 sq., 287, 496. On the Greek 
terms σταυρουν, σκοΚοτΙζαν^ etc., see 
Lipsius de Cruce i. 4 sq. (Op, 11. p. 769). 
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cally, as active and passivo^ senses of the same word, or logically, as sub- 
ject and object of the same act ; but there is a close moral afl5nity between 
them. Fidelity, constancy, firmness, confidence, reliance, trust, belief— 
these are the links which connect the two extremes, the passive with the 
active meaning of * faith.' Owing to these combined causes, the two senses 
will at times be so blended together that they can only be separated by 
some arbitrary distinction. When the members of the Christian brother- sometimes 
hood, for instance, are called * the faithful,' ol πιστοί, what is meant by combined, 
this? Doe^ it imply their constancy, their trustworthiness, or their 
faith, their belief 1 In all such cases it is better to accept the latitude, 
and even the vagueness, of a word or phrase, than to attempt a rigid 
definition, which after all can be only artificiaL And indeed the loss in 
grammatical precision is often more than compensated by the gain in 
theological depth. In the case of Hhe faithful' for instance, does not 
the one quality of heart carry the other with it, so that they who are 
trustful are trusty also' ; they who have faith in God are stedfast and im- 
movable in the path of duty ? 

The history of the terms for ' faith ' in the three sacred languages of 
Christian theology is instructive from more points of view than one. 

I . The Hebrew verb signifying * to believe, to trust,' is the Hipkil γΐ2^Τ\* i. Hebrew. 
The Kal JDK would mean' to strengthen, support, hold up,' but is only found •^?*''^ 
in the active participle, used as a substantive with the special sense, ' one 
who supports, nurses, trains a child * (παιδαγωγός, see note, GaL iii. 24), and 
in the passive participle 'firm, trustworthy.' The Niphal accor^ngly 
means, ' to be firm, lasting, constant, trusty'; while the Hiphil J^DKH, with 
which we are more directly concerned, is, *to hold trustworthy, to rely 
upon, believe ' (taking either a simple accusative or one of the prepositions, 
3 or ^), and is rendered πι.στ€νω in the lxx, e. g. Gen. xv. 6. But there is 
in Biblical Hebrew no corresponding substantive for 'faith,' the active 
principle. Its nearest representative is n^1D6(, ' firmness, constancy, trust- 
worthiness.' This word is rendered in the lxx most frequently by αΚη- 
β€ΐα, αΚηθινάί (twenty-four times), or by ττίστίί, πιστοί, αξιόπιστος (twenty 
times); once it is translated €στηριγμ€νος (Exod. xvii. 12), once πλούτος 
(Ps. xxxvi. 3, where Symm. had 8ιην€κώς, Aq. πίστιν). It will thus be seen 
that n31D6( properly represents the passive sense of πίστίί, as indeed the 
form of the word shows. But it will at times approach near to the active 
sense : for constancy under temptation or danger with an Israelite could 
only spring from reliance on Jehovah. And something of this transitional 
or double sense it has in the passage of Habakkuk ii. 4^ The latitude of 
the LXX translation, πίστις, in that passage has helped out this meaning; 
and in St Paul's application it is brought still more prominently forward. 

Thus in its Biblical usage the word n^1D6( can scarcely be said ever to 
have the sense 'belief trust,' though sometimes approaching towards it. 



^ Throughout this note I have used course change places, 

the terms* active 'and «passive 'in refer- » *Qui fortis est, idem est fidens,' 

enoe to the act of believing. If referred says Cicero, Tusc. iii. 7. 

to the act ot persuading they would of ' See the note on Gal. iii. 11. 
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Tlaris, 

Classical 
writers. 



Old Testa- 
ment. 



The influence of the Greek rendering however doubtless reacted upon the 
original, and in the rabbinical Hebrew it seems decidedly to have adopted 
this meaning (see Buxtorf I^x, Rabbin, s. v.). The Aramaic dialects did 
something towards fixing this sense by an active form, derived from the 
same root pK, but from the coi\jugation Aphel (corresponding to the 
Hebrew Hiphil), Thus in the Chaldee of the Targum of Jonathan, the 
word denoting the faith of Abraham, Gen. xv. 6, is Kni3D^n, and the 
Syriac renders πίστις in the New Testament by the same word ^7n iVn .rn 

2. unlike the Hebrew, the Greek word seems to have started from 
the active meaning. In its earliest use it is opposed to ' distrust ' ; Hesiod 
Op. 342 πίστας b* ap τοι όμως και άιηστίαι ω\€σαρ apdpas (comp. Theogn. 
831 πίστψι χρήματ άπωΚ€σ^ άπιάτίη δ* «σάωσα) ; and this is perhaps the sense 
most favoured by analogy ^ But even if it had not originally the passive 
sense of faith side by side with the active, it soon acquired this meaning also, 
e. g. ^sch. Fragra, 276 oi5#c apSpbs όρκοι nicms αλλ* όρκων άνηρ : and πίστις 
became a common technical term for a ' proof.' The transition was aided 
by the indefiniteness of the grammatical form, and such phrases as πίστιν 
ίχΕίν TWOS formed a link of connexion between the two. The English word 
'persuasion' will show how easily the one sense may pass into the other. 
In the same manner πιστοί has both meanings, ' trusty,' as Houl IL xvi. 
147 πιστότατος bi oi €σκ€, and * trustful,' as -<Esch. Prom, 917 τοϊς π(^αρσίοις 
κτυποις πιστός. So also άπιστος means both * incredulous ' (Hom. Od. xiv. 
150), and 'incredible* {Msch, Prom, 832). 

With this latitude of use these words passed into the language of 
theology. In the Old Testament, there being no Hebrew equivalent to the 
active meaning^ ττίστίί has always the passive sense, 'fidelity,' ' constancy V 
unless the passage in Habakkuk be regarded as an exception*. So again 
there is no clear instance of πιστός with any but the passive sense. 



1 Compare λ^<Γτ«, μμηστις, Bnttm. 
Au8f, Sprachl, § 119. 24, 

^ As illustrating this fact, it is worth 
noticing that the word * faith' occurs 
only twice in the Authorised Version 
of the Old Testament, Deut. xxxii. 20 
('children in whom is no faith/ }P6$, 

where it is plainlypassive), and Hah. ii. 
4 ; see note 4. 

^ Besides Π310&5, it occurs as a ren- 
dering of ρΰΚ> Π^ΰΚ> Τ1ΰ6^ and once 
as a paraphrase of ni3y7, Prov. xv. 28, 
In all these words the passive sense is 
evident. 

^ ii. 4. The original reading of the 
Lxx is not clear. In the Vat. and Sin. 
MSS it is 6 Si δίκαιοί έκ «-^στβώϊ μου, in 
the Alex, and others 6 δέ δίκαιόί μου έκ 
ΊΓΐστ€ω$, In Hebr. χ. 38 too (though 
not without various readings) μου fol- 
lows δίκαιος. Comp. also Clem. Alex. 



Strom, ii. p. 432, Potter. With these 
data it is difficult to decide between 
two solutions; either (i) It may be in- 
ferred from the varying position of μου 
that the word had no place in the ori- 
ginal text of the lxx; in this case St 
Paul (Gal. iii. 11, Bom. i. 17) may have 
quoted directly from the lxx: or (2) Έκ 
νίστεώί μου was the original reading, 
afterwards alteredinto μου έκ ΐΓΐατ€ω$ to 
remove any ambiguity as to the sense* 
In this latter case the lxx translators 
must have read ^HJIDKl ' my faith '(for 
inJIDKl *his faith,' the present He- 
brew text), and perhaps intended their 
rendering έκ viareos μου to be under- 
stood, * by faith in me;' (see however 
Bom. iii. 3 tV ττίστιρ τοΰθ€οϋ). That 
the Hebrew text was the same in the 
first and second centuries as at present, 
may be inferred not only from St Paul's 
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The usage of the Apocrypha is chiefly valuable as showing how diflBcult Apocry- 
it is to discriminate the two meanings, where there is no Hebrew original P"** 
to act as a check, and how easily the one runs into the other; e.g. Ecclus. 
xlvL Ιζ ev 7Γΐ'στ€ΐ αντοΰ ήκριβάσθη προφήτης καϊ εγρωσΘη iv πιστ€ΐ αντον 
πιστός 6ράσ€ως, Ι Macc. ϋ. $2 * Αβραάμ οι$χί iv π€ΐρασμφ ^νρίθη πιστός καΐ 
€λογίσθη αντ^ €ΐς 8ικαιοσννην\ Ecclus. xlix. ΙΟ €Κντρώσατο αυτούς iv πίστ€ΐ 
€λπίΒος, In these passages the active sense seems to be forcing itself into 
notice ; and the writings of Philo, to which I shall have to refer presently, 
show that at the time of the Christian era πίστις, ' faith,' ' belief,' had a 
recognised value as a theological term. * 

In the New Testament ττίστι; is found in both its passive and its active New Tes- 
sense. On the one hand it is used for constancy, trustworthiness, whether ^^^ent. 
of the immutable purpose of God, Rom. iii. 3 την πίστιν του Oeod κατάρ- 
γησα, or of good faith, honesty, uprightness in men, Matt, xxiii. 23 
άφήκατ€ τα βαρύτερα του νομον, την κρίσιν κάί το Τλίος κα\ την πίστιν (see 
the note on GaL v. 22). On the other hand, as 'faith,' 'belief,' it assumes 
in the teaching of our Lord, enforced and explained by St Paul, the fore- 
most place in the phraseology of Christian doctrine. From this latter 
sense are derived all those shades Qf meaning by which it passes from the 
abstract to the concrete ; from faith, the subjective state, to the faith, the ^ 
object of faith, the Gospel, and sometimes, it would appear, the embodi- 
ment of faith, the Church (see Gal. i. 23, iii. 22 — 26, vL 10). 

All other senses however are exceptional, and πίστις, as a Christian 
virtue, certainly has the active meaning, * trust,' * belief.' But the use of 
the adjective oi πιστοί for the Christian brotherhood cannot be assigned vtoros. 
rigidly either to the one meaning or the other. Sometimes the context 
requires the active, as Joh. xx. 27 μή γίνου Άπιστος αλλά πιστός (comp. 

Gal. iii 9), sometimes the passive, as Apoc. iL 10 γίνου πιστός άχρι Θανάτου• 

But when there is no context to serve as a guide, who shall say in which of 
the two senses the word is used ? For the one it may be uiged that the 
passive sense of πιστοί is in other connexions by far the most common, 
even in the New Testament ; for the other, that its opposite Άπιστος cer- 
tainly means ' an imbeliever.' Is not a rigid definition of the sense in such 
a case groundless and arbitrary 1 For why should the sacred writers have 
used with this meaning only or with that a term whose very comprehensive- 
ness was in itself a valuable lesson^ ? 



application of the passage (supposing 
him to quote from the Hebrew), but 
also from the fact that all the Greek 
Versions collected by Origen so read it. 
See Jerome on Gal. iii. τ i , and on Hab. 
ii. 4, Op, VI. p. 608 sq. (ed. Vail.). 

1 The difficulty of exact definition 
in similar cases is pointed out in a sug- 
gestive essay in Jowett's Epistles of St 
Paul IL p. 101 (2nd ed.). With Prof. 
Jowett's applications of his principles I 
am far from agreeing in many cases, 
and I consider his general theory of 



the looseness of St Paulas language 
an entire mistake; but as a protest 
against tiie tendency of recent criticism 
to subtle restrictions of meaning, un- 
supported either by the context or by 
confirmed usage, this essay seems to 
me to be highly valuable. The use of 
ol ΊΓίστοΙ is an illustration of this diffi- 
culty. The expression το evayyiXiop 
του "Κριστοϋ is another. What is meant 
by *the Gospel of Christ'? Is it the 
GOspel which speaks of Christ, or the 
Gospel which was delivered by Christ, 
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iii. Latin. 3. It has been seen that the meanings of the Greek m<ms was reflected 
fidei. QQ 11^ Hebrew original. Not lees was this meaning infused into its Latin 

rendering. The verb πιστεύω was naturally translated by * credo/ but this 
root supplied no substantive corresponding to ni<msf no ac^'ective (for 
'credulus' was stamped with a bad meaning) corresponding to πιστός. 
Words were therefore borrowed from another source, * fides/ * fidelis.' Now 
* fides/ as it appears in classical writers up to the time when it is adopted 
into Christian literature, is not so much ' belief trust/ as ' fidehty, trust- 
worthiness, credit.' Its connexion in some expressions howeyer led the 
way toward this active* meaning, at the very threshold of which it had 
already arrived^. In the absence therefore of any exact Latin equivalent 
to the active sense of π/στι^ ^ the coincidence of * fides' with some meanings 
of the Greek word, and the tendency already manifested to pass into the 
required sense 'belief, trust/ suggested it as the best rendering. Its intro- 
duction into Christian literature at length stamped it with a new image 
and superscription. In the case of the adjective ' fideles ' again, the passive 
sense was still more marked, but here too there was no alternative, and the 
original πιστοί was, as we have seen, sufficiently wide to admit it as at all 
events a partial rendering. 
English. The English terms ' faith, faithful/ derived from the Latin, have inhe- 

rited the latitude of meaning which marked their ancestry; and it is 
perhaps a gain that we are able to render πίστις, ττιστοί, by comprehensive 
words which, uniting in themselves the ideas of * trustfulness ' and * trust- 
worthiness,' of ' Glauben ' and ' Treue/ do not arbitrarily restrict the power 
of the original 

The faith of Abraham. 

Results of From the investigation just concluded it appears that the term ' Faith ' 
the forego- can scarcely be said to occur at all in the Hebrew Scriptures of the Old 



or the Gospel which belongs to Christ ? 
or rather, does it not combine all these 
meanings in itself? 

^ Instances of such expressions are, 
' facere fidem alicni,' * habere fidem ali- 
cui*; comp. Ter. Heaut. iii. 3. ro *Mihi 
fides apud hunc est me nihil factnrmh.* 
The trustworthiness, demonstrability, 
proof of the object, transferred to the 
subject, become8*assurance,conyiction,* 
and so Cicero Parad, 9, in reference to 
arguments in public speaking says, 
* fides est firma opinio. ' See the whole 
passage. This sense of 'conviction ' is, 
I believe, the nearest approach to the 
Christian use of the term. It never, 
so far as I am aware, signifies trustful- 
ness, confidence, as a quality inherent 
or abiding in a person. To assert a 
negative however is always dangerous, 
and possibly wider knowledge or re- 



search would prove this position un- 
tenable. At all events the ordinary 
sense of 'fides' in classical writers is 
'trustworthiness, credit, fidelity to 
engagements.' 

' The Latin language indeed offered 
two words of a directly active meaning, 
'fidentia' and * fiducia'; but the former 
of these seems never to have obtained 
a firm footing in the language (see Cic. 
de Inv. ii. 163, 165, Tuse, iv. 80), and 
the signification of both alike was too 
pronounced for the sense required. 
'Fidentia' does not occur at all in the 
Latin translations (if the Concordance 
to the Vulgate is sufficient evidence) ; 
'fiducia' is not uncommon, frequently 
as a rendering of τταρρησία, less often 
of ΊΓ€νοίθησα, θάρσοί, but never of τί- 
ση% Fides, fiducia, occur together in 
Senec. Ep, 94. 
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Testament It is indeed a characteristic token of the difference between ing inves- 
the two covenants, that under the Law the ^fear of the Lord' holds Tory ligation, 
much the same place as ^ faith in God/ ^ faith in Christ,' under the Gospel. 
Awe is the prominent idea in the earlier dispensation, truBt in the later. 
At the same time, thongh the word itself is not found in the Old Testament, 
the idea is not absent ; for indeed a trust in the Infinite and Unseen, sub- 
ordinating thereto all interests that are finite and transitory, is the very 
essence of the higher spiritual life. 

In Abraham, the father of the chosen race, this attitude of trustfulness Lesson of 
was most marked. By faith he left home and kindred, and settled in a Abraham's 
strange land : by faith he acted upon God's promise of a race and an inhe- 
ritance, though it seemed at variance with all human experience : by faith 
he offered up his only son, in whom alone that promise could be fulfilled^ 
Thus this one word * faith ' sums up the lesson of his whole life. And when, 
during the long silence of prophecy which separated the close of the 
Jewish from the birth of the Christian Scriptures, the Hebrews were led 
to reflect and comment on the records of their race, this feature of their 
great forefather's character did not escape notice. The two languages, 
which having supplanted the Hebrew had now become the vehicles of 
theological teaching, both supplied words to express their meaning. In 
the Greek πίστις, in the Aramaic KniJDTI, the hitherto missing term was 
first found. 

As early as the First Book of Maccabees attention is directed to this 
lesson : * Was not Abraham found faithful in temptation, and it was im- 
puted unto him for righteousness Τ Here however it is touched upon very 
lightly. But there is, I think, suflScient evidence to show that at the time becomes 
of the Christian era the passage in Genesis relating to Abraham's faith had a thesis 
become a standard text in the Jewish schools, variously discussed and g^i^QQig 
commented upon, and that the interest thus concentrated on it prepared 
the way for the fuller and more spiritual teaching of the Apostles of 
Christ. 

This appears to have been the case in both the great schools of Jewish 
theology, in the Alexandrian or Grseco-Judaic, and in the Rabbinical or 
Jewish proper, under which term we may include the teaching of the 
Babylonian dispersion as well as of Palestine, for there does not seem to 
have been any marked difference between the two. 

Of the Alexandrian School indeed Philo is almost the sole surviving (i) Alex- 
representative, but he represents it so fully as to leave little to be desired, "^dri^n 
In Philo's writings the life and character of Abraham are again and again •* ^"*""^• 
commented upon 3. The passage of Genesis (xv. 6), doubly familiar to us 
from the applications in the New Testament, is quoted or referred to at 

^ Acts vii. 2 — 5, Bom. iv. 16 — 22, the direct subject of comment in the 

Heb. xi. 8 — 12, 17 — 19. works of Philo entitled De Migrat. 

' I Mace. ii. 52. Other less distinct Abrah. i. p. 436 (Mangey), De Ahrah, 

referenees in the Apocrypha to the 11. p. i, Qt^s^tnGen. p. 167 (Ancher), 

faith of Abraham are 2 Mace. i. 2, Ec- besides being discnssed in scattered 

clus. xliv. 19 — 21. In both passages passages, especially in Qais Rer. Div, 

xurrbt occurs, bat not wlaris. Her. i. p. 473, De Mutat. Nom, i. p. 

' The history of Abraham is made 578. 
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XV. 6. 



^^^o'e least ten times^ Once or twice Philo, like St Paul, comments on the 
on^n° second clause of the verse, the imputation of righteousness to Abraham, but 
for the most part the coincidence is confined to the remarks on Abraham's 
faith. Sometimes indeed fiuth is deposed from its sovereign throne by 
being coordinated with piety', or by being regarded as the reward ^ rather 
than the source of a godly life. But far more generally it reigns supreme 
in his theology. It is * the most perfect of virtues*,' * the queen of virtues^* 
It is ' the only sure and infallible good, the solace of life, the fulfilment of 
worthy hopes, barren of evil and fertile in good, the repudiation of the 
powers of evil, the confession of piety, the inheritance of happiness, the 
entire amelioration of the soul, which leans for support on Him who is the 
cause of all things, who is able to do all things, and willeth to do those 
which are most excellent*.' They that 'preserve it sacred and inviolate' 
have * dedicated to God their soul, their senses, their reason ^' Such was 
the faith of Abraham, a * most steadfast and unwavering faith,' in the pos- 
session of which he was ' thrice blessed indeed^.' 

But in order to appreciate the points of divergence from, as well as of 
coincidence with, the Apostolic teaching in Philo's language and thoughts, 
it is necessary to remember the general bearing of the history of Abraham 
in his system. To him it was not a history, but an allegory; or, if a 
history as well, it was as such of infinitely little importance. The three 
patriarchs represent the human soul united to God by three different 
means, Abraham by instruction, Isaac by nature, Jacob by ascetic disci- 
pline^. Abraham therefore is the type of δώασκαΚικη άρ€τη, he is the man 
who arrives at the knowledge of the true God by teaching (xii. 6)^^. And 
Hismigra- this is the meaning of his successive migrations, from Chaldaea to Charran, 
from Charran to the promised land^. For Ghaldsea, the abode of astrology, 
represents his uninstructed state, when he worships the stars of heaven 
and sets the material universe in the place of the great First Cause. By 
the divine monition he departs thence to Charran. What then is Charran? 



The story 
of Abra- 
ham an al 
legory. 



tions. 



1 Leg, Alleg. i. p. 132, Quod Beus 
Imm. I. p. 273, de Migr, Ahr, i. p. 443, 
Quis Rer, Div. Her. i. pp. 485, 486, de 
MuLNom.i, pp.605, 606, 611, deAbr. 
II. p. 39, de Prcem. et Ρωη, ii. p. 413, 
de Nob, II. p. 442. 

* de Migr. Ahr. i. p. 456 t/s ovv ^ 
KoKKa (i. e. which unites Mm to God) ; 
r/s ; €ύσ4β€ΐα δητου και viaris. 

3 de Prcem. et Ρωη. ii. p. 412 4κ τύ- 
φου μ€θορμισάμ€νο^ irphi άΧηθααν, διδα- 
KTLK'S χρησάμ€Ρ0$ apery vpbs τ^Κύωσιν 
d$\oy alpeiraiT^v vpbsrov θβόν ττίστιν, 

* Quis Rer. Div. Her, i. p. 485 τ^ν 
τέλαοτάτην aperC» ττίστίΡ. 

* de Abr, 11. p. 39 τ^ν βασιλίδα 

των αρετών, 

^ de Abr. 1. c. I am not sure that 
I have caught the meaning of the words, 
KaKoSa^ovlas airoyvfaciSt eiaefielas yv<a' 



ciSf Ευδαιμονία^ κλήρα, nor is it easy to 
find an adequate English rendering for 
them. 

7 Quis Rer, Div. Her, i. p. 487. 

8 de Prcem. et Pcun. 11. p. 413 d/cXi- 
yoOs KoX βεβαιότατης νίστεως κ» τ. λ., 
comp. de Nob. η. p. 442. 

^ Αιδασκαλία, φύσις, &σκησι$, de 
Mut. Nom. I. p. 580, de Abr, i. p. 9, 
de Prcem, et Pan. 1. p. 412. 

10 The change of name from Abram 
to Abraham betokens this progress, de 
Cherub, i. p. 139, de Mut. Nom, 1, p. 
588, de Abr, 11. p. 13, Quasst. in Gen. 
p. 213 (Aucher). 

^^ On the meaning of ChaldsBa and 
Charran see de Migr. Abr. i, p. 463 
sq., de Somn, i. p. 626 sq., de Abr, 
II. p. II sq., de Nob, 11. p. 441, Quast. 
in Gen, p. 167 (Aucher). 
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The name itself signifying ^a cave/ supplies the answer: the aenses are 
denoted thereby^. He must submit to be instructed by these, and thus to 
learn by observation the true relations and bearings of the material world. 
This however is only a half-way house on his journey towards his destined 
goaL From Charran he must go forward to the land of promise; from the 
observation of the senses he must advance to the knowledge of the one 
true invisible God. And the rest of the story must be similarly explained. 
For what is meant by his leaving home and kindred? Surely nothing else 
but his detaching himself from the influence of the senses, from the domi- 
nation of external things'. What again by the inheritance and the seed 
promised to him ? The great nation, the numerous progeny, are the count- Hie race 
less virtues which this frame of mind engenders ^ : the inheritance is the apd inhe- 
rich possession of wisdom, the lordship of the spirit over the domain of the "**^®®• 
senses ^ And are not its very boundaries significant? The region com- 
prises all that lies between the river of Egypt on the one hand, the symbol 
of material, and the river Euphrates on the other, the symbol of spiritual 
blessings ''. 

If as full a record had been preserved of the Rabbinical Schools of (ii) Bab- 
Palestine and Babylonia during the Apostolic age, we should probably binioal Ju- 
have found that an equally prominent place was assigned to the faith of ^^^^* 
Abraham in their teaching also. The interpretation put upon the passage, 
and the lessons deduced from it, would indeed be widely different; but the 
importance of the text itself must have been felt even more strongly where 
the national feeling was more intense. The promise to Abraham, the 
charter of their existence as a people, was all important to them, and its 
conditions would be minutely and carefully scanned. 

In the fourth Book of Esdras, one of the very few Jewish writings which 4 Esdras. 
can be attributed with any confidence to the Apostolic ages, great stress is 
laid on faith. In the last days, it is said, Hhe land of faith shall be barren' 
(or Hhe land shall be barren of faith,' iii. 2). The seal of eternal life is 
set on those who ^have treasured up faith' (iv. 13). The wicked are de- 
scribed as 'not having had faith in God's statutes and having neglected 
His works' (v. 24). Immunity from punishment is promised to the man 
'who can escape by his works and by his faith whereby he has believed' 
(ix. 8). God watches over those ' who have good works and faith in the 
Most High' (xiii. 31)*. 

There is however other evidence besides. For though the extant works 
of Rabbinical Judaism are, as written documents and in their present form, 
for the most part the productions of a later age, there can be little doubt 
that they embody more ancient traditions, and therefore reflect fairly, 
though with some exceptions, the Jewish teaching at the Christian era. 
Thus the importance then attached to faith, and the significance assigned 

^ de Migr, Abr, 1. c. p. 465 τρώ-γλη ^Qttie JZer./Wr. JSTer. i. p. 487, Qucest, 

TO TTjs αΙσθ'ήσ€ωί χωρίον^ comp. deSomn, in Gen. p. 216 (Aucher). 

1. c. ^ Quast, in Gen. p. 188 (Aucher). 

2 de Migr. Abr. i. p. 437• * The references are taken from the 

' ib, p. 444, comp. Qwest, in Gen. text as printed in Gfrorer^s Prophet. 

pp. 211, 229 (Aucher). Vet. Psettdepigr. 
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to Abraham's example, may be inferred from the following passage in the 
Meohilta. Mechilta on Exodus xiv. 31 ^: ' Great is faith, whereby Israel believed on 
Him that spake and the world was. For as a reward for IsraoFs having 
believed in the Lord, the Holy Spirit dwelt on them... In like manner 
thou findest that Abraham our father, inherited this world and the world 
to come solely by the merit of faith whereby he believed in the Lord; for 
it is said, and he believed in the Lord, and He counted it to him for right- 
eov8ne88,,.^i2h\A Nehemiah says: He that taketh unto himself one precept 
in firm faith, on him the Holy Spirit dwelleth; for so we find in the case of 
our fathers, that, as a reward for their believing on the Lord, they were 
deemed worthy that the Holy Spirit should dwell on them... So Abraham 
solely for the merit of faith, whereby he believed in the Lord, inherited 
this world and the other... Only as a reward for their faith were the Israel- 
ites redeemed out of Egypt, for it is said, And the people believed. . .What is 
the cause of David's joy (in Ps. xci. i)1 It is the reward of faith, whereby 
our fathers believed... So Jeremiah (v. 3), Ο Lord, thine eyes look upon 
faith, and Habakkuk (ii. 4), The righteous liveth qf his faith.,. Gveai is 
faith'; with more to the same effect This passage should be taken in 
Biphri. connexion with the comment in Siphri on Deut. xL 13 3. 'The sacred 
text means to show that practice depends on doctrine and not doctrine 
on practice. And so we find too that (God) punishes more severely for 
doctrine than for practice, as it is said (in Hosea iv. i). Hear the word qf 
the Lord etc* GfrSrer, to whom I am indebted for these passages, illus- 
trates their bearing by reference to the opinions of later Jewish doctors 
who maintain that *as soon as a man has mastered the thirteen heads of 
the faith, firmly believing thereiif, he is to be loved and forgiven and 
treated in all respects as a brother, and though he may have sinned in 
every possible way, he is indeed an erring Israelite, and is punished accord- 
ingly, but still he inherits eternal life'/ 
Goinci- It were unwise to' overlook the coincidences of language and thought 

denoee and which the contemporaneous teaching of the Jews occasionally presents to 
diverg- ^Y^Q Apostolic writings. The glory of the scriptural revelation does not 
pale because we find in the best thoughts of men * broken lights' of its 
own fuller splendour. 7et on the other hand the resemblance must not be 
exaggerated. It is possible to repeat the same words and yet to attach 
to them an entirely different meaning : it is possible even to maintain the 
same precept, and yet by placing it in another connexion to lead it to an 
opposite practical issue. In the case before us the divergences are quite 
as striking as the coincidences. 



enoes. 



1 XJgoIin. Thes, xiv. p. «02. 

In marked contrast to these earlier 
comments is the treatment of the text. 
Gen. XV. 6, by some later Jewish writers. 
Anxious, it would appear, to cut the 
ground from under St Paul's infer- 
ence of «righteousness by faith,* they 
interpreted the latter clause, 'And 
Abraham counted on God's righteous- 
ness,' i. e. on His strict fulfilment of 



His promise. See the references in 
Beei^ Β Leben Abraham^ 8 p. 147; comp. 
p. 33. Such a rendering is as harsh 
in itself, as it is devoid of traditional 
support. 

2 Ugolin. Thes, xv. p. 554. 

^ Abarbanel Bosh Amanak p. 5 a, 
Maimonides on Mishna Sanhedr, p. 
121 a, referred to in Gfrorer Jahrh. dn 
Heils II. p. 162. 
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If we look only to the mdividual man, faith with Philo is substantially 8t Pan! 
the same as faith with St Paul The lessons drawn from the history of ^nd Philo. 
Abraham by the Alexandrian Jew and the Christian Apostle differ very 
slightly. Faith is the postponement of all present aims and desires, the 
sacrifice of all material interests, to the Infinite and Unseen. But the 
pliilosopher of Alexandria saw no historical bearing in the career of 
Abraham. As he was severed from the heart of the nation, so the pulses 
of the national life had ceased to beat in him. The idea of a chosen people 
retained scarcely the faintest hold on his thoughts. Hence the only lesson 
which he drew from the patriarch's life had reference to himself. Abraham 
was but a type, a symbol of the individual man. The promises made to 
him, the rich inheritance, the numerous progeny, had no fulfilment except 
in the growth of his own character. The Alexandrian Jew, like the 
heathen philosopher, was exclusive, isolated, selfish. With him the theo- 
cracy of the Old Testament was emptied of all its meaning : the covenant 
was a matter between God and his own spirit. The idea of a Church did 
not enter into his reckoning. He appreciated the significance of Abraham's 
/aithf but Abraham^s seed was almost meaningless to him. 

On the other hand Judaism proper was strong where Alexandrian St Paul 
Judaism was weak, and weak where it was strong. The oppressive rule of ^^d Juda• 
Syrians and Romans had served only to develope and strengthen the ^^^ ^^" 
national feeling. ' We are Abraham's sons, we have Abraham to our 
UEither': such was their religious war-cry, full of meaning to every true 
Israelite. It was a protest against selfish isolation. It spoke of a 
corporate life, of national hopes and interests, of an outward community, 
a common brotherhood, ruled by the same laws and animated by the S^ime 
feelings. In other words, it kept alive the idea of a Church. This was the 
point of contact between St PauFs teaching and Rabbinical Judaism. But 
their agreement does not go much beyond this. With them indeed he 
upheld the faith of Abraham as an example to Abraham's descendants. 
But» while they interpreted it as a rigorous observance of outward ordi- 
nances, he understood by it a spiritual state, a steadfast reliance on the 
unseen God. With them too he dun^ to the fulfilment of the promise, he 
cherished fondly the privileges of a son of Abraham. But to him the link 
of brotherhood was no longer the same blood, but the same spirit : they 
only were Abraham's sons who inherited Abraham's faith. 

Thus the coincidences and contrasts of St Paul's doctrine of fidth and Summary, 
of his application of Abraham's history with the teaching of the Jewish 
doctors are equally instructive. With the Alexandrian school it looked 
to the growth of the individual man, with the Rabbinical it recognised the 
claims of the society : with the one it was spiritual, with the other it was 
historical On the other hand, it was a protest alike against the selfish, 
esoteric, individualising spirit of the one, and the narrow, slavish formalism 
of the other. 

This sketch is very fSar from doing justice to St Paul's doctrine of faith, other ele- 
In order fully to understand its force, or hideed to appreciate its leading ments in 
conception, it would be necessary to take into account the atoning death St Paul's 
and resurrection of Christ as the central object on which that faith is *®^^^^• 
fixed. This however lies apart from the present question, for it has no 
GAL. 1 1 
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direct bearing on the lesson drawn from Abraham's example. In a cer- 
tain sense indeed the Messiah may be said to have been the object of 
Abraham's fiuth ; for He, as the fulfilment of the promise, must have been 
dimly discerned by Abraham, as by one ' looking through a glass darkly.' 
And to this vague presentiment of a future Triumph or Redemption we 
may perhaps refer our Lord's words ( Joh. viii. 56), * Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it and was glad.' But however this 
may be, St Paul makes no such application of Abraham's example. He 
does not once allude to the Christy as the object of the patriarch's faith. 

To return once again to the passages from Jewish writers already cited: 
they are important in their bearing on the interpretation of the Apostolic 
writings in yet another point of view. The example of Abraham is quoted 
Compari- both by St Paul and St James; while the deductions which the two Apostles 
eon of St draw from it are at first sight diametrically opposed in term& * We con- 
flf ? *^^ elude that a man is justified by faith apart from (χωρίς) works of law,' says 
m James, ^^ p^^j ^^^ ... ^g^^ , ^ ^^^ is justified of works and not of faith only,' 

are the words of St James (iL 24). Now, so long as our range of view is 
confined to the Apostolic writings, it seems scarcely possible to resist the 
impression that St James is attacking the teaching, if not of St Paul him- 
self, at least of those who exaggerated and perverted it. But when we 
realize the fact that the passage in Genesis was a common thesis in the 
illoetrated schools of the day, that the meaning of faith was variously explained by 
by the the disputants, that diverse lessons were drawn from it — ihen the case is 
i*^t^i*^^ altered. The Gentile Apostle and the Pharisaic Rabbi might both maintain 
the supremacy of faith as the means of salvation : but faith with St Paul 
was a very difiOrent thing from faith with Maimonides for instance. With 
the one its prominent idea is a spiritual life, with the other an orthodox 
creed: with the one the guiding principle is the individual conscience, with 
the other an external rule of ordinances : with the one faith is allied to 
liberty, with the other to bondage. Thus it becomes a question, whether 
St James's protest against reliance on faith alone has any reference, direct 
or indirect, to St Paul's language and teaching; whether in fact it is 
not aimed against an entirely different type of religious feeling, against the 
Pharisaic spirit which rested satisfied with a barren orthodoxy fruitless in 
works of charity. Whether this is the true bearing of the Epistle of St 
James or not, must be determined by a close examination of its contents. 
But inasmuch as the circles of labour of the two Apostles were not likely 
to intersect, we have at least a prima facie reason for seeking the objects 
of St James's rebuke elsewhere than in the disciples of St Paul, and the 
facts collected above destroy the force of any argument founded on the 
mere coincidence of the examples chosen ^ 

1 This view of the Epistle of St άτατατβ έαντούί καΧ dfXXot rufh ύμιρ 
James is takenbyMichaelis(vi.p. 302, δμοιοι (i.e. Judaizing Christians) κατά 
Marsh's 2nd ed.). It is also adopted by τοντο, ot \4yovaw Sri, κ&ν αμαρτωλοί ώσι 
Neander : see especially his Pfianzung dehv δέ Ύΐνώσκονσιν, οΰ μ^ \oyl<nrrai 
p. 567 (4te Aufl.). He there refers, in avTols Kupios άμαρτίανι and to the 
illustration of this Jewish mode of Clem. Horn, iii. 6. Several later writ- 
thinking against which he supposes ers have maintained the same view, 
the epistle to be directed, to Justin For more on this subject see the Disser- 
DiaL c, Tryph. p. 370 η ούχ us ύμ^ΐζ tation on * St Paul and the Three.* 
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IV. ^Αέγω Se, έφ* όσον χρόνον ό κΧηρορομοζ νηττιός 
έστιν, ovSep Βιαψβρει δούλου κύριοι ττάρτωρ ωρ, ^άλΧά 



IV. Ι — 7• III t^e former para- 
graph St Paul starting from the figure 
of the psedagogus had been led to 
speak of the sonship of the faithful in 
Christ. The opening verses of this 
chapter are an expansion of the same 
image. The heir in his nonage re- 
presents the state of the world before 
the Gospel. In drawing out the com- 
parison, St Paul seems to include 
Gentiles as well as Jews under this 
* tutelage,' all having more or less 
been subject to a system of positive 
ordinances, and so far gone through 
a disciplinary training. In the image 
itself however there are two points to 
be cleared up; 

First Is the father of the heir re- 
presented as dead or living ? On the 
one hand individual expressions point 
to the decease of the father; a very 
unnatural meaning must otherwise be 
forced upon the words, * heir,' * guar- 
dian,' 'lord of all' On the other 
hand the metaphor in its application 
refers to a living Father. The latter 
consideration must yield to the former. 
The point of the comparison lies not 
in the circumstances of the father, 
but of the son. All metaphors must 
cease to apply at some point, and the 
death of the father is the limit here 
imposed by the nature of the case. 
Our Father never dies; the inherit- 
ance never passes away from Him: 
yet nevertheless we succeed to the 
full possession of it. 

Secondly. It has been questioned 
whether St Paul borrows the imagery 
here from Roman or from Jewish law, 
or even, as some maintain, from a spe- 
cial code in force in Galatia. In the 
absence of very ample information, 
we may say that, so far as he alludes 
to any definite form of the law of 
guardianship, he would naturally refer 
to the Roman; but, as the terms are 
not technically exact (e.g. νψηος, irpo^ 



θεσμία), he seomsto put forward rather 
the general conception of the ofiice of 
a guardian, than any definite statute 
regulating it. His language indeed 
agrees much better with our simpler 
modem practice, than with Roman 
law, which in this respect was artificial 
and elaborate. 

I. λ6γα> dc] 'But what I would 
say is this,' introducing an expansion 
or explanation of what has gone be- 
fore: see V. 16, Rom. xv. 8, and for 
the more definite rovro de \^/ω^ Gal. 
iii 17 (with the note), i Cor. L 12. 

νψΓίοί] ^an ivfant^ As this does 
not appear to have been a technical 
term in Greek, or at least in Attic 
law (where the distinction is between 
n-aiff and a\n)p\ it probably represents 
the Latin ' infans.' If so, its use here, 
though sufficiently exact for the pur- 
poses of the comparison, is not tech- 
nically precise. The Mnfantia' of a 
Roman child ended with his seventh 
year, after which he was competent to 
perform certain legal acts, but he 
was not entirely emancipated from a 
state of tutelage till he entered on 
his twenty-fifth year, having passed 
through several intermediate stages. 
See Savigny Mm, Recht, in. p. 25 
sq. N^TTioy seems to be here *a 
minor' in any stage of his minority. 
The word is opposed to άνηρ^ i Cor. 
xiii. II, Ephes.iv. 13, 14: comp. Dion. 
Hal. iv. 9, Gruter Inacr, p. 682. 9. 
See Philo Leg, ad Cat, 4, p. 549 vij- 
πιον ert ovra KOfiibrj καΐ χρηζοντα cVt- 
τρόπων καΐ 8ώασκαλωρ καϊ παιδαγω- 
γών. 

ovbev Βίαφ€ρ€ΐ bovXov] The minor 
was legally in much the same position 
as the slave. He could not perform 
any act, except through his legal re- 
presentative. This responsible per- 
son, the guardian in the case of the 
minor, the master in the case of the 
slave, who represented him to the 

II — 2 
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viro €7Γΐτρ07Γον^ έστίΡ καΐ οίκορόμους "ΧΡ* '^^^ ττροββσ- 



< Α 



μιας του ιτατρο^• ^ όντως και ημείς, οτ€ ημβν νηπιοι, 
υπό τα στοιχεία του κόσμου ημβρ Ξεβουλωμένοι* ^οτ€ 



etate, and whoee sancUon was neces- 
sary for the validity of any contract 
undertaken on his behalf, was termed 
in Attic law κύριος, Meier AtL Proc, 
p. 45a Prospectively however, though 
not actually, the minor was κύριος πάν- 

as not 
2• επιτρόπους ^^^ίκονόμονςΐ 'cofl•- 

troUera qf his p^K^ and property.. 
The language is incended, as the plurals 
show, to be as comprehensive as pos- 
sible. It is therefore vain to search 
for the exact technical term in Roman 
Juv corresponding to each word. The 
WKHn fathers translate them various- 
ly; 'curatores et actores' Vict., HiL, 
Interp, Orig,\ *tutores et actores' 
Pelag., Hier.; *procuratores et acto- 
res* Atiff,; Hutores et dispensatores* 
Interp. Theod. Mops. The distinction 
given in the above translation seems 
the most probable. The επίτροποι are 
the boy's legal representatives, his 
guardians (whether 'curatores' or 
Hutores' in Roman law); the οίκονό' 
μοι, stewards or bailiffs appointed to 
manage his household or property• 
The word επίτροπος elsewhere in the 
New Testament, Matt. xx. 8, Luke 
viiL 3, is 'a steward.' Adopted into 
the Rabbinical language (01&ntD^£^) 
it has a comprehensive meaning, sig- 
nifying sometimes a guardian, some- 
times a steward : see Schottgen here 
and on Luke viii. 3. 

της προθεσμίας^ SC. ημέρας, ' the day 

appointed b^orehand/ generally as a 
limit to the performance or nonper- 
formance of an action ; in this case as 
the time at which the office of guardian 
ceases. A difficulty however presents 
itself in πατρός. In Roman law the 
term was fixed by statute, so that the 
father did not generally exercise any 
control over it. It has been supposed 
indeed, that St Paul refers to some ex- 



ceptional legislation by which greater 
power was given to the Galatians in 
this respect: but this view seems to 
rest on a mistaken interpretation of a 
passage in Gains (i. § 55). It would 
appear however, that by Roman law 
some discretion was left to the father, 
at all events in certain cases ; see Gains 
§ 186 * Si cui testamento tutor sub corir 
dicione aut ex die certo datus sit': 
comp. Justinian's InstiL i. xiv. 3 ; and 
probably more exact information would 
show that the law was not so rigorous 
as is often assumed. Considering then 
(i) That though the term of guardian- 
ship was not generally settled by the 
will of the testator, the choice of per- 
sons was, and (2) That in appoint- 
ments made for special purposes this 
powier was given to the testator; the 
expression in question will perhaps 
not appear out of place, even if St 
Paul's illustration be supposed to be 
drawn directly from Roman law. 

3. v/ieti] *«?«,* Jews and Gentiles 
alike, as appears from the whole con- 
text. See the note on ver. 1 1. 

τα στοιχεία'] * the elements,* originally 
'the letters of the alphabet/ as being 
set in rows. From this primary sense 
the word gets two divergent meanings 
among others, both of which have been 
assigned io it in this passage ; (i) 'The 
physical elements' (2 Pet. iii. 10, 12, 
Wisd. vii 17), as earth, fire, etc. (Her- 
mas Vis, iii. 13), and especially the 
heavenly bodies : comp. Clem, Horn, x. 
9, 25, Justin. ApoL ii p. 44 a τα ουρά• 
νια στοιχεία, Dial, p. 285 Ο. They were 
probably so called chronologically, as 
the elements of time (Theoph. adAtU, 

i. 4 ηΧιος κα\ σεΧήνη και αστέρες στοι- 
χεία αΰτου είσίν, εις σημεία καΐ εΙς και• 
poifς κα\ εις ημέρας κα\ εΙς ενιαντούς yc- 

γορστα): (2) 'The alphabet of learning, 
rudimenta]7 instruction ;' as Heb. v. 1 2. 
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δβ ηΧθβν το πΧηρωμα.τον χρόνου y βζαττΒστβιΚβν ό Geos 
τον υΐον avTOVy γβνόμβνον έκ γυναικός, γβνόμενον νττό 



The former sense is commonly a- 
dopted by the fathers, who for the 
most part explain it of the observance 
of days and seasons, regulated by the 
heavenly bodi/»i. So Hilar., Pelag., 
Chrysost., THeod. Mops., Theodoret; 
comp. Ep, €ul Diofffi. § 4. Yictorinus 
strangely interprets it of the inflaence 
of the stars on the heathen not yet 
emancipated by Christ; and Augus- 
tine supposes that St Paul is referring 
to the Gentile worship of the physical 
elements. The two latter interpreta- 
tions are at all events excluded by 
i}/i€iff, which must include Jews. The 
agreement in favour of this sense of 
στοιχβΐα may, I think, be. attributed 
to the influence of a passage in the 
PrcBdieatio Petriy quoted in Clem. 
Alex. Strom, vL (p. 760, Potter), Orig. 
in Joann, iv. 22 (iv. p. 226, Delarue), 
in which the worship of the Jews is 
classed with that of the heathen ; in- 
asmuch as, professing to know God, 
they were in fact by this observance 
of days and seasons Xarpevovrig dyyc- 
Xoiff καί apxayyekoiSy μηνϊ κοΧ σίλήνη. 

At all events I can scarcely doubt 
that this interpretation of στοιχ€ίο be- 
came current through Origen's influ- 
ence. It seems to be much more in 
accordance with the prevailing tone 
of Alexandrian theology, than with 
the language and teaching of St Paul. 
Comp. Philo de Migr. Abr. p. 464 m. 

On the other hand a few of the 
&thers(Jerome,Gennadius, Primaslus) 
adopt the other sense, 'elementary 
teaching.' This is probably the correct 
interpretation, both as simpler in itself 
and as suiting the context better. St 
Paul seems to be dwelling still on the 
rudimentary character of the law, as 
fitted for an earlier stage in the world's 
history. The expression occurs again 
in reference to formal ordinances. Col. 
ii. 8 κατά r^y παρά^οσ^ν των άν^ 
θρωπωΡ κατά τά στοίχ€Ία του κόσμου. 



and ii. 20 ci dirc^ovrrc σνν Χριστφ airb 
των στοιχείων τον κόσμου, τί ως ζωντ€ς 
iv κόσμ<ι^ Βογμ€ίΙΐΓίζ(σΰ€; In these 
passages the words of the context 
which are emphasized seem to show 
that a mode of instruction is signified 
by τα στοιχεία τον κόσμου, 

του κόσμου] ^qfthe icorld, i. e. hav- 
ing reference to material and not to 
spiritual things, formal and sensuous. 
The force of του κόσμου is best ex- 
plained by the parallel passages already 
cited, CoL ii 8, 20. See below, vi. 14. 

4• 1*0 πλήρωμα του χρόνου] The 
ideas involved in this expression may 
be gathered from the context. It was 
'the fulness of time.' First; In refer- 
ence to the Giver, The moment had 
arrived which God had ordained from 
the beginning and foretold by his pro- 
phets for Messiah's coming. This is 
implied in the comparison ή προθεσμία 
του πατρός. Secondly; In reference 
to the recipient. The Gospel was with- 
held until the world had arrived at 
mature i^e : law had worked out its 
educational purpose and now was su- 
perseded. This educational work had 
been twofold: (i) Negative: It was 
the purpose of sdl law, but especially . 
of the Mosaic law, to deepen the con- 
viction of sin and thus to show the 
inability of all existing systems to 
bring men near to God. This idea, 
which is so prominent in the Epistle 
to the Romans, appears in the context 
here, w. 19, 21. (2) Positive. The 
comparison of the child implies more 
than a negative eflfect. A moral and 
spiritual expansion, which rendered the 
world more capable of apprehending 
the Gospel than it would have been 
at an earlier age, must be assumed, 
corresponding to the growth of the 
individual ; since otherwise the meta- 
phor would be robbed of more than 
h df its meaning. 

The primary reference in all this is 
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ρομορ, ^ίνα τον^ ι/ττο νόμον εξαγόραση, ίνα την vio^e- 
σίαν άποΧάβωμβν. ^οτι δβ έστβ νίοί, έζαττέσταΧβν ό 



plainly to the Mosaic law : bat the 
whole context shows that the Gentile 
converts of Galatia are also included, 
and that they too are regarded as hav- 
ing undergone an elementary disci- 
pline, up to a certain point analogous 
to that of the Jews. See the remarks 
en ver. ii. 

7Γλΐ7ρα>/Αα] 't?ie Complement' On this 
word see Fritzsche, Rom. xi. 12. 

€ξaπ€σr€^\€v] ^ He sent forth from 
Him$e{f, as His representative'; *ex 
cselo a sese,* says Bengel. This word 
assumes the pre-existence of the Son, 
but must not be pressed to imply also 
the unity with the Father, for it is 
commonly used in later Greek in 
speaking of any mission. 

γ€ν6μ€νον €κ γυναικός] Le. taking up- 
on Himself our human nature; comp. 
Job xiv. I, Matt xi. 11. These pas- 
sages show that the expression must 
not be taken as referring to the mi- 
raculous incarnation. See Basil de 
Spir. Sand, v. 12. 

γ€ν6μ€νον νπο νομον] not τον νομον ; 

for, though Christ was bom under 
the Mosaic law, the application of the 
principle is much wider. See the note 
on the next verse. 

5. The two clauses correspond to 
those of the foregoing verse in an in- 
verted order by the grammatical figure 
called chiasm ; ' The Son of God was 
bom a man, that in Him all men might 
become sons of God; He was bom 
subject to law, that those subject to 
law might be rescued from bondage.' 
At the same time the figure is not 
arbitrarily employed here, but the in- 
version arises out of the necessary se- 
quence. The abolition of the law, the 
rescue from bondage, was a prior con- 
dition of the universal sonship of the 
faithful. See the note on iii. 14. 

τους νπο νόμον] again not τον νόμον, 
St Paul refers primarily to the Mosaic 
law, as at once the highest and most 



rigorous form of law, but extends the 
application to all those subject to any 
system of positive ordinances. We seem 
to have the same extension, starting 
from the law of Moses, in i Cor. ix. 20, 
€γ€νόμην Tols 'lovdaiois ώς 'lovdatoff.•• 
τοις νπο νόμον ως υπό νόμον. 

e$ayopaarii] See the note on iii. 13. 

tva, Ivai] For the repetition of ti/o, 
and for the general connexion of 
thought, see the note iii. 14. In this 
passage it is perhaps best to take the 
two as independent of each other, in- 
asmuch as the two clauses to which 
they respectively refer are likewise in- 
dependent. Comp. Ephes. v. 26, 27. 

την νιοθ€σιαν] not * the sonship,' but 
Hhe adoption as sons.' Υίοθ^σία seems 
never to have the former sense; see 
Fritzsche on Rom. viii. 1 5. Potentially 
indeed men were sons before Christ's 
coming (ver. i), but actually they were 
only slaves (ver. 3). His coming con- 
ferred upon them the privileges of 
sons: 'Adoptionem propterea dicit,' 
says Augustine with true apprecia- 
tion, 'ut distincte intelligamus unicum 
Dei filium.' We are sons by grace; 
He is so by nature. 

άπο\άβωμ€ν'] The exact sense of the 
preposition will depend on the mean- 
ing assigned to νίοθ€σίαν. If νΙοθ€σια 
be taken as adoption, άπολάβωμ€ν 
must signify 'receive as destined for, 
as promised to us,' oy, as Augustine 
says, ' nee dixit accipiamtis, ^ed reci- 
piamuSy ut significaret hoc nos ami- 
sisse in Adam, ex quo mortales su- 
mus.' At all events it can^iot be 
equivalent to \άβωμ€ν. The change to 
the first person plural marks the uni- 
versality of the sonship : * we, those 
under law and those free from law, 
alike.' 

6. oTt «We νιοι] ^because ye are 
s<ms^ The presence of the Spirit is 
thus a witness of their sonship. The 
force of this clause is best explained 
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0€os TO ΤΓΡβνμα τον νΐθΰ αύτον eU τας καρδίας ημώι /y 
κράζοι^ Ά/3/3α ό πατήρ. ^ωστ€ ούκβτι el hovXo^y άλΧα 



by the parallel passage, Bom. viii. 15, 
16. St Paul seems here to be dwelling 
on the same idea as in iii. 2. Their 
reconciliation with God was complete 
without works of law, the gift of the 
Spirit being a proof of this. See also 
Acts X. 44, xi. 15—18, XV. 8. 

κραζον] The word denotes earnest 
and importunate prayer, as in Is. xix. 
20: comp. James v. 4. 

Άββά 6 πατήρ] Abba is the Aramaic 
equivalent to the Greek πατήρ. The 
combination of the two words seems 
to have been a liturgical formula. It 
occurs in St Mark xiv. 36 in the mouth 
of our Lord, and also in Rom. viii. 15 
in a passage closely resembling this. 
The origin of this formula may be 
explained in two ways. First, It ori- 
ginated in the Hellenistic Jews who 
would naturally adhere with fondness 
to the original word consecrated in 
their prayers by long usage, and add 
to it the equivalent in the Greek lan- 
guage which they ordinarily spoke. In 
this case, in the passage of St Mark 
the words 6 πατήρ may perhaps be an 
addition of the Evangelist himself, ex- 
plaining the Aramaic word after his 
wont. Secondli/f It may have taken 
its rise among the Jews of Palestine 
after they had become acquainted with 
the Greek language. In this case it is 
simply an expression of importunate 
entreaty, illustrating the natural mode 
of emphasizing by repetition of the 
same idea in different forms. This 
latter explanation seems simpler, and 
best explains the expression as coming 
from our Lord's lips. It is moreover 
supported by similar instances given 
in Schottgen, n. p. 252: e.g. a woman 
entreating a judge addresses him nD 
n^3i the second word being Kvpu, the 
Greek equivalent to the Aramaic nD 
*my lord.' For other examples see 
Rev.ix. 1 1 (ΆτΓολλνων, Άβαδδών), xii. 9, 
XX. 2 {Σατανάς, Αίάβολος), Whichever 



explanation be adopted, this phrase is 
a speaking testimony to that fusion of 
Jew and Greek which prepared the 
way for the preaching of the Gospel 
to the heathen. Accordingly St Paul 
in both passages seems to dwell on it 
with peculiar emphasis, as a type of 
the union of Jew and Gentile in Christ : 
comp. iii. 28. 

Άββα] In Chaldee «|«, in Syriac 
\θί\. In the later dialect it is said 
to have been pronounced with a dou- 
ble b when applied to a spiritual father, 
with a single b when used in its first 
sense: see Bernstein's Lex, s.v. and 
comp. Hoffmann, Gram. Syr. i. i, 
§ 17. With the double letter at all 
events it has passed into the European 
languages, as an ecclesiastical term, 
* abbas,' * abbot' The Peshito in ren- 
dering 'Αββά 6 πατήρ can only repeat 
the word, * Father our Father' in all 
three passages where the expression 
occurs. 

πατήρ] The nominative with the 
article is here used for an emphatic 
vocative, as e.g. Luke viii. 54 ή παις, 
€y€tpe. See Winer, § xxix. p. 195. 
This is a Hebraism; comp. Gesen. 
Ηώ, Ghramm. § 107. 

7. ωστ€] Uherφrβ,* in reference 
to all that has gone before ; * Seeing 
(i) that this naturally follows when 
your minority has come to an end; 
and (2) that you have direct proof of 
it in the gift of the Spirit, the token of 
sonship.' 

ovKCTi €Ϊ] ' thou art no longer' now 
that Christ has come. The appeal is 
driven home by the successive changes 
in the mode of address; first, ^ we, all 
Christians, far and wide, Jews and 
Gentiles alike' {άπο\άβωμ€ν, ver. 5); 
next, 'you, my Galatian convert»' 
(«crrc, ver. 6); lastly, *each individual 
man who hears my words' (ci, ver. 7). 

€1 be νΙός, καΐ κΧηρονόμος] Comp. 
Bom. viii. 17 ci dc τίκρα, κάί κΚηρονομοί, 
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i/ios• el Se vios, και κληρονόμοι ha Qeou. ^dWa rare 
μεν ουκ aZore^ Qeov έ^ουΧεύσατβ τοΤ^ <j>v(r€i μη ουσιρ 
Beoh* ^νυν δε yvovre^ θβόν, μάλΧον δβ γνωσθβιττβ^ 



It has been made a qaeetion whether 
8t Paul is here drawing his illustrations 
from Jewish or from Roman law. In 
answer to this it is perhaps sufficient 
to say, that so UEir as he has in view 
any special form of law, he would 
naturally refer to the Roman, as most 
f&miliar to his readers. And indeed 
the Roman law of inheritance supplied 
a much truer iUustration of the privi- 
l^g;es of the Christian, than the Jewish. 
By Roman law all the children, whe- 
ther sons or daughters, inherited alike 
(comp. iiL 28 ονκ ίνι αμσ€ν καί βηΚν)\ 
by Jewish, the sons inherited un- 
equally, and except in default of male 
heirs the daughters were excluded; 
Michaelis Latts qf Moses m. 3, § i. 
See a paper of C. F. A. Fritzsdie in 
Fritzsch. Opuse, i. p. 143. 

dta θ€ου] 'hdr not by vhrtue of 
birth, or through merits of your own, 
but through God who adopted you.' 
For dm see the note on i. i. This is 
doubtless the right reading, haying 
tlie preponderance of authority in its 
favour. All other variations, includ- 
ing that of the received text^ κΚηρονό- 
μος θ€ον diet Χρίστου, are apparently 
substitutions of a common expression 
for one which is unusual and startling. 

8. ' Nevertheless, in an unfilial spi- 
rit, ye have subjected yourselves again 
to bondage, ye would fain submit anew 
to a weauk and beggarly discipline of 
restraint. And how much less par- 
donable is this now ! For then ye were 
idolaters from ignorance of God, but 
now ye have known God, or rather 
have been known of Him.' 

αλλά] 'yet still, in spite of your 
sonship,' referring not to c^ovλcvσαrc 
with which it stands in close proxi- 
mity, but to the more remote eirt- 
στρίφ€Τ€ (ver. 9); comp. Rom. vL 17 
χάρις bi τφ θ€φ, on. ^τ€ bovXoi, νπη^ 
κονσατ€ di ex Kapbias κχΧ• The in- 



tervening words (ver. 8) are inserted 
to prepare the way for vakiv, 

t6t€ ftev ovK tlbmi] ' Then it was 
through ignorance of God that ye were 
subject etc.'; a partial excuse for their 
former bondage. For the expression 
tlbiwu θ€Ον see i Thess. iv. 5, 2 Thess. 
i.8. 

Tols φνσ€ί μη ονσιν B€oXs\ ' to those 

who by nature were not gods* L e. μη 
οΖσιν BeoU άΧΚά ^αιμονίοις ; comp. I Cor. 
Z. 20 α θνουσιν [τα UBinj], ^Μμονίοις Κ(ά 
ου θ€ψ θύονσι». This is the correct 
order. On the other hand in the read- 
ing of the received text, toIs μη φύσ€ΐ 
o^7iy ^eoif, the negative affects φνσ€ΐ; 
1•ο. μη φνσ€ΐ άλλα \6γφ, ' not by na- 
ture, but by repute'; comp. i Cor. viiL 

9. yvovTts] ' having diseemed^Ve'• 
cognised,* to be distinguished from 
the preceding (Ιδ6τ(ς, See i Joh. ii. 
29 cay €lbiJT€ ort δίκαιος iirnv, ytyc»- 
σκ€Τ€ ΟΤΙ καί πά^ κ.τ.λ., John xxL 
17, Ephes. τ. 5, ι Cor. iL 11 : comp. 
CiaL iL 7, 9. While otba ' I know' re- 
fers to the knowledge t>f facts abso- 
lutely, Ύΐνωσκω Ί recognise,' being 
relative, gives prominence either to 
the attainment or the manifestation 
of the knowledge. Thus γινωσκ»^ 
will be used in preference to eidcW; 
(i) where there is reference to some 
earlier state of ignorance, or to some 
prior facts on which the knowledge 
is based; (2) where the ideas of 
thoroughness, familiarity,' or of 'ap- 
probation,' are involved: these ideas 
arising out of the stress which ycvw- 
σκ€ΐν lays on the process of reception. 
Both words occur very frequently in 
the First Epistle of St John, and a 
comparison of the passages where they 
are used brings out this distinction of 
meaning clearly. 

γνωσθ€ντ€ς νπο Gcov] added to ob- 
viate any false inferencOi as though 
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VTTO θβον, TTcSs έπιστρβφβτβ ττάΧΐρ eiri τά άσθβνη 
και τΓτωχά στοιχεία^ oh ιτάΚιν ανωθβν ZovXeveiv θέ' 
λέτε; ^^ημβρας 'τταρατηρεΐσθε και μηρας και καιρόν^ 



the reconciliation with God were at- 
tributable to a man's own effort. See 
I Cor. viii. 2 tt^rts doicc? €γρωκ€ναί τι, 
ο^πω €γρω καθώς dci γνώΡΜ' tl Β4 rts 
άγαπα top Siov, ούτος ίγνωσται ύπ αυ- 
τού : comp. Ι Cor. xiii. 12. God knows 
man, but man knows not God or 
knows Him but imperfectly. See also 

I Job. iv• 10 ουχ οτί ήμ€Ϊς ήγαπήσαμ(ν 
TOP SeoVf αλλ* on αντος ήγά7Γησ€Ρ ήμας. 

πώδ €πιστρίφ€Τ€] The Apostle's eager- 
ness to remonstrate leads him to in- 
terrupt by an interrogation the natu- 
ral flow of the sentence as marked out 
by the foregoing words. A present 
tense is used, for the change was still 
going on; comp. i. 6 μ(τατίθ€σθ(. 

άσ-θΈρη καΧ πτωχά] * weak,' for they 
have no power to rescue man from con- 
demnation ; * beggarly,' for they bring 
no rich endowment of spiritual trea- 
sures. For άσ-ΰίρη see Boul yUL 3 τ6 

ddvpaTOPTov ρομου (comp. Gkll. iii. 2l), 
Heb. viL 18 ro άσθ(Ρ€ς και άρωφ€λ€ς, 

itakip &ρωθ(ρ] a strong expression to 
describe the completeness of their 
relapse. 

10. ήμίρας κ.Γ.λ.] Oomp. Ool. ii. 16 

€P μ€ρ€ΐ iopTTJs η ρονμηριας ή σαββάτωρ, 

which passage explains the expres- 
sions here, stopping short howeyer of 
ipiovToL The ήμίραι are the days re- 
curring weekly, the sabbaths: μηρ€ί, 
the monthly celebrations, the new 
moons : καιροί, the annual festivals, as 
the passover, pentecost, etc. ; ipiavroi, 
the sacred years, as the sabbatical 
year and the year of jubilee. Comp. 
Judith viii. 6 χωρίς προσαββάτωρ κα\ 
σαββάτωρ κα\ προρουμηριώρ καϊ ρουμη• 
νιωρ κάΙ ίορτωρ και χαρμοσνρωρ οίκον 
*Ισραι;λ, ΈΥίΐλο de Sept. p. 286 Μ ινα τηρ 
4β8ομάδα τιμηστι κατίί ττάντας χρορονς 
ημ^ρωρ καί μηρωρ καί €Ρίαυτώρ κ. r. λ. 

For μηρ€ς in the sense it has here 
comp. Is. IXTi 23 καί ίσται μ^ρ €Κ μη• 



VOS καί σάββατορ «κ (ταββότον. On this 
use of καφος for an annuaUy recurring 
season see Moeris p. 214 (Bekker), 
^X2pa Utovs, * Αττικοί' καιρός Ιτον^,^Ελ- 
\ηρ€ς : and Hesychius, "Upa erovs' και- 
ρος Ztovs' to tap καί το θίρος, 

(Ρΐαντοι\ It has been calculated 
(Wieseler, Chron, Synops. p. 204 sq. and 
here) that the year from autumn 54 to 
autumn 55 was a sabbatical year; and 
an inference has been drawn from this 
as to the date of the epistle. The 
enumeration however seems to be in- 
tended as general and exhaustive, and 
no special reference can be assumed. 

On the Christian observance of days 
in reference to this prohibition of St 
Paul see the excellent remarks of Ori- 
gen c, CeU, viii. 21 — 23. 

παρατηρ€ΐσβί\ 'ye minutely, scru- 
pulously observe,* literally 'ye go along 
with and observe': cotnp. Ps. cxxix. 3 

cov ανομίας παρατήρησης, Joseph, ^Ant, 
iii. 5. 5 π<φατηρ€Ϊρ τάς ίβδομάδας, 
Clem, ffom.xix, 22 άμ€\ήσαντ€ς ttjv 

παρατηρησιρ. In this last passage, 
which enjoins the observance of days 
{ίΤΓίτηρησιμοι ήμεροι), there is apparent- 
ly an attack on St Paul ; see above, 
p. 61. There seems to be no authority 
for assigning to παρατηρ€ΐρ the sense 
'wrongly observe,' nor is the analogy 
of such words as vapaxoveip sufficiently 
close to bear it out. Here the middle 
voice still further enforces the idea 
of interested, assiduous observance; 
comp. Luke xiv. i. 

1 1. κ€κο7Γίακα] the indicative mood, 
because the speaker suspects that what 
he fears has actually happened. Herm. 
on Soph. Aj, 272 says, 'μή tori veren- 
tis quidem est sed indicantis simul 
putare se ita esse ut veretur.' See 
Winer § IvL p. 525. 

In the above passage St Paul ex- 
pressively describee the Mosaic law. 
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και ένιαντον^Ι 



"φοβούμαι ύμας, μη ττως eiKfj κβκο- 



e «^ 



πιακα €Κ υμαζ. 



as a radimentary teaching, the alpha- 
bet, as it were, of moral and spiritual 
inetmction. The child must be taught 
by definite rules, learnt by rote. The 
chosen race, like the individual man, 
has had its period of childhood. Dur- 
ing this period, the mode of instruc- 
tion was tempered to its undeveloped 
capacities. It was subject to a disci- 
pline of absolute precepts, of external 
ordinances. 

It is clear however nrom the con- 
text, that the Apostle is not speaking 
of the Jewish race alone, but of the 
heathen world also before Christ — ^not 
of the Mosaic law only, but of all forms 
of law which might be subservient to 
the same purpose. This appears from 
his including his Galatian hearers 
under the same tutelage. Nor is this 
fact to be explained by supposing 
them to have passed through a stage 
of Jewish proselytism on their way to 
Christianity. St Paul distinctly refers 
to their previous idolatrous worship 
(ver. 8), and no less distinctly and em- 
phatically does he describe their adop- 
tion of Jewish ritualism, as a return 
to the weak and beggarly discipline of 
childhood, from which they had been 
emancipated when they abandoned 
that worship. 

But how, we may ask, could St Paul 
class in the same category that di- 
vinely ordained law which he elsewhere 
describee as 'holy and just and good' 
(Rom. viL 12), and those degraded hear 
then systems which he elsewhere re- 
probates as 'fellowship with devils' 
(i Cor. X. 20)? 

The answer seems to be that the 
Apostle here regards the higher ele- 
ment in heathen religion as corre- 
sponding, however imperfectly, to the 
lower element in the Mosaic law. For 
we may consider both the one and the 
other as made up of two component 
jpaxt»,the sptritualsoia the ritiuUistic. 



Now viewed in their spiritual as- 
pect there is no comparison between 
the one and the other. In this respect 
the heathen religions, so far as they 
added anything of their own to that 
sense of dependence on God which is 
innate in man and which they could 
not entirely crush (Acts xiv. 17, xvii. 
23, 27, 28, Bom.i. 19, 20), were wholly 
bad; they were profligate and soid- 
destroying, were the prompting of de- 
vils. On the contrary in the Mosaic 
law the spiritual element was most 
truly divine. But this does not enter 
into our reckoning here. For Chris- 
tianity has appropriated all that was 
spiritual in its predecessor. The Mo- 
saic dispensation was a foreshadowing, 
a germ of the Gtospel : and thus, when 
Christ came, its spiritual element was 
of necessity extinguished or rather ab- 
sorbed by its successor. Deprived of 
this, it was a mere mass of lifeless or- 
dinances, differing only in deg^ree, not 
in kind, from any other ritualistic 
system. 

Thus the rittudistic element alone 
remains to be considered, and here is 
the meeting point of Judaism and 
Heathenism. In Judaism this was as 
much lower than its spiritual element, 
as in Heathenism it was higher. Hence 
the two systems approach within such 
a distance of each other that they can 
under certain limitations be classed 
together. They have at least so much 
in common that a lapse into Judaism 
can be regarded as a relapse to the 
position of unconverted Heathenism. 
Judaism was a system of bondage like 
Heathenism. Heathenism had been a 
disciplinary training like Judaism. 

It is a fair inference, I think, from 
St Paul's language here, that he does 
place Heathenism in the same cate- 
gory with Judaism in this last respect. 
Both alike are στοιχβΐα, 'elementary 
systems of training.' They had at least 
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^^Γιρβσθε ώς έγω, on κάγω ώς νμβΐς, ά^βΧφοί, 
δέομαι υμών* ovSep μβ η^ικησατβ' ^^οϊΒατβ δβ οτι Si 



this in common, that as ritual systems 
they were made up of precepts and 
ordinances, and thus were represent- 
atives of Maw' as opposed to * grace/ 
'promise/ that is, as opposed to the 
Gospel. Doubtless in this respect 
even the highest form of heathen reli- 
gion was much lower and less efficient 
than the Mosaic ritual. But still in 
an imperfect way they might do the 
same work: they might act as a re- 
straint, which multiplying transgres- 
sions and thus begetting and cherish- 
ing a conviction of sin prepared the 
way for the liberty of manhood in 
Christ. 

Thus comparing the two together 
from the point of view in which St 
Paul seems to consider them« we get 
as the component parts of each: Ju- 
baish; (i) The spiritttal — absolutely 
good, absorbed in the Gospel; (2) 
The ritualistic — ^relatively good, στοι- 
χείο: Heathenism; (i) TheWiwa/w- 
tic — ^relatively good, στοιχεία ; (2) 
The spirittml — absolutely bad, anta- 
gonistic to the Gospel. 

If this explanation of St Paul's mean- 
ing be correct, it will appear on the 
one hand that his teaching has nothing 
in common with Goethe's classifica- 
tion, when he placed Judaism at the 
head of Ethnic religions. On the other 
hand it will explain the intense hatred 
with which the Judaizers, wholly un- 
able to rise above the level of their 
sectarian prejudices and take a com- 
prehensive view of God*s providence, 
regarded the name and teaching of 
St Paul. 

12 — 16. 'By our common sympa- 
thies, as brethren I appeal to you. I 
laid aside the privileges, the preju- 
dices of my race : I became a Gentile, 
even as ye were Gentiles. And now I 
ask you to make me some return. I ask 
you to throw off this Judaic bondage, 
and to be free, as I am free. Do not 



mistake me ; I have no personal com- 
plaint ; ye did me no wrong. Nay, ye 
remember, when detained by sickness 
I preached the Gospel to you, what a 
hearty welcome ye gave me. My in- 
firmity might well have tempted you 
to reject my message. It was far 
otherwise. Te did not spurn me, did 
not loathe me ; but received me as an 
angel of God, as Christ Jesus Himself. 
And what has now become of your 
felicitations? Are they scattered to 
the winds? Tet ye did felicitate 
yourselves then. Yea, I bear you wit- 
ness, such was your gratitude, ye 
would have plucked out your very 
eyes and have given them to me. 
What then? Have I made you my 
enemies by telling the truth ?' 

12. νίν€σθ€ ώί €γω #c.t.X.] Of the 
meaning of the first clause there can 
be but little doubt; 'Free yourself 
from the bondage of ordinances, as I 
am free.' Of the second two inter- 
pretations deserve to be considered; 
(i) 'For I was once in bondage as 
ye are now/ i.a κάγω ^Ιμην 'lovdatos 

<os νμ€Ϊς νυν 'ΐονδάίζ€Τ€, So Eusebius 

(of Emesa?), Chrysostom, Jerame, and 
apparently Pseudo-Justin Orat. <id 
Grwc. § 5; see p. 60 note i : (2) ' For 
I abandoned my legal ground of righte- 
ousness, I became a Gentile like you/ 
L e. κάγω €γ€ν6μ,ην '*ΈΧΚην ώς νμ^ΐε 
ητ€ "Έλληνας; comp. ϋ. 17, 1 Cor. ix. 21. 
This latter sense is simpler grammati- 
cally, as it understands the same verb 
which occurs in the former clause, cye- 
v6μηvy not ημην. It is also more in 
character with the intense personal 
feeling which pervades the passage. 
The words so taken involve an appeal 
to the affection and gratitude of the 
Galatians ; ' I gave up all those time- 
honoured customs, all those dear asso- 
ciations of race, to become like you. 
I have lived as a Gentile that I might 
preach to you Gentiles. Will you then 
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άσθβΡβιαρ tijs σαρκός βνηγγβΧισάμηρ νμίν το irporepov* 
^^καΐ τον ΤΓβιρασμον υμών έν τ^ σαρκί μου ουκ e^oi;- 
θ€ρη<τατ€ ouSe έζ€πτύ(τατ€, αλλά iJs ayyeXov Qeod 



abandon me when I have abandoned 
all for you V This sense is well adapt- 
ed both to the tender appeal 'bre- 
thren, I beseech you/ and to the eag^r 
explanation which follows ' ye did me 
no wrong.' For the expression comp. 
Ter. Eun. i. 2. 1 15 'mens fac sis pos- 
tremo animus, quando ego sum tuus.' 

ovbiv ftc ϊ}ί4ΐο7σατ€] To these words 
two different meanings have been as- 
signed; (i) *Ye never disobeyed me 
before; do not disobey me now': (2) 
' I have no personal ground of com- 
plaint' The latter seems better adapt- 
ed to the context Possibly however 
the real explanation is hidden under 
some unknown circumstances to which 
8t Paul alludes; see below on bC 
άσβίνίΐαν. 

13. otbar€ hf\ *on the contrary ye 
know.' 

di* ασθίν€ίαν rrjs σαρκ6ς\ * on account 
€ifan infirmiiy in my flesh! St Paul 
seems to have been detained in Gala- 
tia by illness, so that his infirmity was 
the cause of his preaching there; see 
pp. 23, 24. The fact that his preach- 
ing among them was thus in a man- 
ner compulsory made the enthusiastic 
welcome of the Gklatians the more 
commendable. If this interpretation 
seems somewhat forced, it is only be- 
cause we are ignorant of the circum- 
stances to which St Paul refers: nor 
is it more harsh than any possible ex- 
planation which can be given of the 
preceding ovbiv μ€ ήδίκησ•ατ€. For the 
expression compare Thucyd. vi. 102 
avTov be τον κνκΧον [alpelv] Ntfccar dtc- 
KioXvircv' ervxe γαρ ίν αντφ bC άσθ^να- 
αν νπο\€\€ΐμμ€νος. Alluding to this 
afterwards in an impassioned appeal, 
Nidas might well have said, di άσ-θε- 
v€iav ίσωσα τον κύκΧον. At all events 
this is the only rendering of the words 
which the grammar admits. No in- 



stance has been produced, until a 
much later date, which would at all 
justify our explaining di άσθ€ν€ΐαρ as 
if it were ti ασθενείας or iv doOtvei^ 

as is frequently done. The ambiguity 
of the Latin 'per infirmitatem' gave 
the Latin fathers a license of inter- 
pretation which the original does not 
allow : Jerome however recognises the 
proper meaning of the preposition, 
though wrongly explaining it 'propter 
infirmitatem camis vestrce* Of the 
Greek fathers, Chrysost., Theodoret, 
and Thood. Mops, slur over the pre- 
position, interpreting the passage 
however in a way more consonant with 
the sense €v άσθενύίμ Photius (? ap. 
CEcum) is the first, so far as I have 
noticed, who boldly gives the ungram- 
matical rendering μ^τά ασθενείας. 

το προτερον"] ' on the former of my 
two visits* To πρ6τ€ρον, which de- 
rives a certain emphasis from the 
article, cannot be simply equivalent 
to «raXat, 'some time ago.' It may 
mean eiUier (i) 'formerly,' with a di- 
rect and emphatic reference to some 
later point of time; comp. Joh. vi. 62, 
ix. 8, I Tim. i. 13, or (2) 'on the for- 
mer of two occasions.' In the present 
passage it is difficult to explain the 
emphasis, if we assign the first of 
these two meanings to it, so that we 
have to fall back upon the second as 
the probable interpretation. The ex- 
pression therefore seems to justify the 
assumption of two visits to Galatia 
before this letter was written ; see pp. 

25,41. ^ 

14• τον π^ιρασμον νμών icr.X.] *your 
temptation which wa» in my fleshy* 
i.e. St Paul's bodily ailment, which 
was a trial to the Galatians and which 
might have led them to reject his 
preaching. Ιΐ€ΐρασμ6ς, like the corre- 
sponding English word 'temptation/ 
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έίβζασθέ μ€, ois Χριστορ ^Ιησοΰρ• ^^ττον ουν ό μακαρισ^ 
μό^ νμων\ μαρτυρώ γαρ ύμϊν οτι, ei δνι/ατοι/, TOi)s 

15. tIs οΰν 6 μΛκαρισμόί, 



18 employed here by a laxity of usage 
common in all languages for * the thing 
which tempts or tries.' On this con- 
crete sense of substantives in -ftor, see 
Buttm. Ai^f, Sprachl, §119. 23. anm, 
II• The apparent harshness of the 
expression here, *your temptation ye 
did not despise nor loathe/ is ex- 
plained and in some degree relieved 
by the position of τον ν^ιρασμον υμών 
at the beginning of the sentence. 
These words are used without a dis- 
tinct anticipation of what is to follow, 
the particular sense of the verb to be 
employed being yet undecided and 
only suggested afterwards, as the 
sentence runs on, by the concrete 
sense which the intervening words iv 
τβ σοψκί μου have given to π€ΐρασ- 
μόν. 

For υμών some texts have μου rov, 
the received reading, others simply 
τόν. Considering however that the 
weight of authority is strongly in fa- 
vour of ύμων (see below, p. 183, note i) 
and that the transcribers were imder 
every temptation to soften a harsh 
and at first sight unintelligible phrase 
by altering or omitting the pronoun, 
this reading ought certainly to be re- 
tained. On the other hand, suppos- 
ing μου to be the original reading, 
some have accounted for the variation 
νμων (Beiche, Comm. Orit, 11. p. 54) 
by supposing that it was substituted 
by some scribe who was jealous for 
the honour of St Paul; but an emen- 
dation, which introduced so much con- 
fusion in the sense, was not likely to 
be made. As for τ6ν, it seems, to be 
merely the insertion of a classicist 

ουκ €ξουΘ€νήσατ€ οΰδ€ €{€πτυσατ€] 
'ye did not treat with contemptuous 
indifference or with active loathing.' 
As caroTmciv is more usual than ck- 
ΐΓτυ€ΐν in this metaphorical sense, the 



latter seems to be preferred here for 
the sake of the alliteration. 

1 5• ΊΓού odv 6 μακαρισμος νμων ;] 
The reading of the received text differs 
from this in two points : (i) It inserts 
rfv after oZv, This is certainly to be 
omitted, as very deficient in authority 
and perhaps also as giving a wrong 
sense to the passage. (2) It reads tIs 
for που. On this point- there is more 
difficulty. The weight of direct evi- 
dence is certainly in favour of που, 
but on the other hand it is more pro- 
bable that πον should have been sub- 
stituted for τις than conversely ; espe- 
cially as several Greek commentators 
(Theod. Mops., Theodoret, Severianus) 
who read τίς explain it by που. 

If the reading tis be adopted, the 
choice seems to lie between two out 
of many interpretations which have 
been proposed: (i) *How hollow, how 
meaningless was your rejoicing' (un- 
derstanding 1J1/); (2) 'What has be- 
come of your rejoicing? where has it 
vanished?* (understanding conV). In 
the latter sense it would coincide in 
meaning with που oZy 6 μακαρισμο^^ 
which can only be taken in one way. 
This interpretation seems more natu- 
ral than the former. 

ο μακαρισμος υμων^ 'your ^elicita• 
tion qf yourselcesy *your happiness in 
my teaching,' as the sense seems to re- 
quire, ύμων is probably the subjective 
genitive, though the Galatians were at 
the same time also the object of the 
μακαρισμός. Others understand by 
these words either their felicitation of 
St Paul, or his felicitation of them, but 
neither of these meanings is so appro- 
priate to the context; not the former, 
because the word μΛκαρισμος would 
ill express their welcoming of him ; 
not the latter, for St Paul is dwelling 
on the change of feeling which they 
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όφθαΧμον^ ύμων e^opv^avre^ έΒωκατέ μοι• 

θρός ύμων yeyova άΧηθβνων ύμΐν; ^''Ζηλοΰσιρ υμάς ου 

καΧώς, άΧλά έκκΧέΐσαι ύμας θβΧουσιν^ ίνα αυτούς ζη^ 



thenuehes had undergona For μακο" 
ρισμόί, ^beatitudo/ see Rom. iv. 6, 
g, and Clem. Bom. § 50. 

μαρτυρώ] Ί bear vritness,* see the 
note on i These, it 12. 

cZ tvvaTOw κ.Γ.λ»] *\f U had been 
po99ibU, if you oonid have benefited 
me thereby, you would have plucked 
out your very eyes, would have given 
me that which is most precious to 
you.' For καί τους οφθαλμούς com- 
pare the Old Testament phrase to 
^keep as the apple of one's eye' (e.g. 
Fs. xvii. 8), and the references in 
Wetstein. See below, p. 188, note. 

€δωκατ€] *ye had gxOen? The sup- 
pression of the condition expresses 
more vividly their readiness; see Wi- 
ner § xlii. p. 32 1. The insertion of av in 
the received text enfeebles the sense. 

16. ωστβ] Hher^ore* ought natu- 
rally to be followed by a direct asser- 
tion; but shunning this conclusion 
and hoping against hope, the Apostle 
substitutes an interrogative; 'Can it 
be that I have become your enemy f 

€χθρ6ς ύμων] *your enemy* It 
was a term by^rhich the Judaizers of 
a later age, and perhaps even at this 
time, designated St Paul; Clem, Horn, 
Ep. Petr. § 2 του €χΘρου άνθρωπου 
ανομον Τίνα και φΧυαρωδη προσηκά' 
μ€νοι Μασκάλίαν, Clem, Rec, i. yoi 
see p. 61. This quotation suggests 
that άνομος was another of these hos- 
tile names which he is parrying in i 

Cor. ix. 21 /ji^ ώι/ άνομος θ€ου. 

αΚηθβύων] probably referring to 
some warnings given during his se- 
cond visit. See the introduction 
p. 25. Compare the proverb, Ter. 
Andr. L i. 41, 'obsequium amicos, 
Veritas odium parit' 

17, From speaking of the former 
interchange of affection between him- 
self and his Qalatian converts, he goes 



on to contrast their relations with the 
false teachers: *1 once held the first 
place in your hearts. Now you look 
upon me as an enemy. Others have 
supplanted me. Only enquire into 
ttieir aims. True, they pay court to 
you : but how hoUow, how insincere is 
their interest in you ! Their desire is 
to shut you out from Christ Thus 
you will be driven to pay court to 
them.' 

Ζηλουσιν] ' they pay Court to,' As 
ζήλουν would seem to have one and 
the same sense throughout this pas- 
sage, its more ordinary meanings with 
the accusative, as 'to admire, emulate, 
envy,' must be discarded. It signifies 
rather 'to busy oneself about, take in- 
terest in,' a sense which lies close to 
the original meaning of ζήλος, if cor- 
rectly derived from ζ€ω. See 2 Cor. 

xL 2 ζηλώ γαρ υμάς Seod ζήλω : SO 
also Plut Mor. p. 448 ε ύττο χρ€ίας το 
πρώτον €πονται και ζηλουσιν, ύστερον dc 
και φιλουσιν: Ι Cor. χϋ. 31, xiv. Ι, 39> 
Ezek. xxxix. 25. 

αλλά] is connected not with ζηλον- 
σιν, but with ου κάλως : comp. Mach, 

Eum, 45 S €φθι& ούτος ου καλώς, /χο- 
λων €ς οϊκον, άλλάνιν κίλαινοφρων €μή 
μήτηρ κατ€κτα, 

€κκλ€Ϊσαι ύμας] ' to exclude, to dSbar 
you' If it is <asked 'from what?', the 
reply is to be sought in the tendency 
of the false teaching. By insisting on 
ceremonial observances, they were in 
fact shutting out the Galatians from 
Christ. The idea is the same as in 
V. 4 κατηργηθητ€ απο του Χρίστου, της 
χάριτος €ξ€π€σατ€. The reading ήμας, 

though it gives a good sense, is almost 
destitute of authority. 

tva αυτούς ζηλουτ€] ' tTuU, having no 

refuge elsewhere, you m^y pay court 
to them* For the present indicative 
after tva comp. i Cor. iv. 6 tva μη 
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\οϋτ€. ^^καΧορ δβ ζηΧοΰσθαι ev κάΚω τται/τοτβ, καΐ 
μη μόνον ev τω τταρέίναί μβ irpos υ /xas, ^^τβκνία μου^ οί/9 
ττάΚιν ώΖίνω μβχρι^ ου μορψωθη Χριστό^ έν νμΐν. *°ή'0€- 



Ι9• τέκνα μου, ^xpit οΰ. 



φνσιονσΘ€: a usage quite unclassical, 
but often found in later writers ; see 
Winer § xli. p. 304, The future in- 
dicative with Lva is comparatively com- 
mon, as e.g. ii. 4. The attempt to 
give iva with the indicative a local 
sense (quo in statu) as opposed to a 
βηαΐ (e.g. Fritzsche on Matth. p. 836 
sq.), may mislead, as seeming to as- 
sume that there is an essential differ- 
ence between the local and the βηαΐ 
ϊνα. The βηαΐ sense is derived from 
the localy the relation of cause and 
effect in all languages being expressed 
by words originally denoting relations 
in space. Thus the difference of mean- 
ing between ϊρα ποΐ€Ϊτ€ and tua 7rotTJT€ 
is not in the adverb, which is of con- 
stant value, but in the moods. 

ζη\ουτ€ 5e τά κρίίττω χαρίσματα is 
interpolated here in many copies from 
I Cor. xiL 31 ; comp. iii. i, note. 

18. κάλον de ζηλονσθαι κ.τ.λ.] The 
number of possible explanations is 
limited by two considerations; (i) 
That ζηΧονν must have the same sense 
iEis in the preceding verse, a parono- 
masia, though frequent in St Paul, 
being out of place here; (2) That ζη- 
λουσθαί must be passive and not mid- 
dle; a transitive sense of ζηλονσθαι, 
even if it were supported by usage 
elsewhere, being inexplicable here in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the 
active ζήλουν,. 

With these limitations only two 
interpretations present themselves, 
which deserve to be considered. First; 
^ 1 do not grudge the court which is 
paid to you. I do not desire a mono- 
poly of serving you. It is well that in 
my absence your interests should be 
looked after by others. Only let them 
do it in an honourable cause.' /Se- 



condly ; Ί do not complain that they 
desire your attentions, or yon theirs. 
These things are good in themselves. 
I myself am not insensible to such at- 
tachments. I remember how v^rm 
were your feelings towards me, when 
I was with you. I would they had not 
grown cold in my absence.' The differ* 
ence between the two consists mainly 
in the turn given to μη μόνα» 4w τψ 
napehai μ€. The objection to the latter 
sense is, that it supplies too mucL• But 
this abrupt and fragmentary mode of 
expression is characteristic of St Paul 
when he is deeply moved : and this in- 
terpretation suits the general context 
so much better — especially the tender 
appeal which immediately follows, 'my 
little children' — that it is to be pre- 
ferred to the other. 

The reading ζηλονσθ€ found in the 
two best Mss, is in itself but another 
way of writing the infinitive ζηλoυσθcuy 
the sounds e and at being the same. 
It was however liable to be mistaken 
for an imperative, and is so translated 
in the Vulgate. 

19. This verse should be taken with 
the preceding and the punctuation re- 
gulated accordingly. It is difficult to 
explain de, ver. 20, ifrcKvia μου be made 
the beginning of a new sentence. The 
connexion of thought seems to be as 
follows : * I have a right to ask for con- 
stancy in your affections. I have a 
greater claim on you than these new 
teachers. They speak but as strangers 
to strangers ; I as a mother to her 
children with whom she has travailed.' 
Comp. I Cor. iv. 14 * Though ye have 
ten thousand tutors in Christ, yet have 
ye not many fathers.' 

T€Kvia μου] ^my little children,* a 
mode of address common in St John, 
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\op δβ Ttapeipat ττρό^ νμας άρτι και άΧΧάξαι την ψωρηρ 
μου^ ΟΤΙ άττορονμαι έν ύμΐν. 

'*Λ€γ€Τ€ /χοί, οι ϋπο νόμον θβΧοντβ^ ehai, τον νό" 



but not found elsewhere in St PauL 
This however is no argument for the 
reading rUva in preference to τ€κνία, 
for St Paul does not elsewhere use the 
Tocatires τίκνα^τίκνον^ except in Ephes. 
Ti. I, CoL iii. 20, where he could not 
possibly have had τ€κνία^ and in i Tim. 
L 18, 2 Tim. ii. i, where rtKviov would 
have been inappropriate. Here the 
diminutive, expressing both the ten- 
derness of the Apostle and the feeble- 
ness of his converts, is more forcible. 
It is a term at once of affection and 
rebuke. The reading rUva however 
is very highly supported and may per- 
haps be correct 

παΚιν ώδίι/ω] ' I travailed with you 
once in bringing you to Christ. By 
your relapse you have renewed a mo- 
ther's pangs in me.' There is no allu- 
sion here, as some have thought, to 
the new birth in the Spirit (παλ(γγ€ΐ/€- 
σία) as opposed to the old birth in 
the flesh. 

μορφωβη iv νμιν] i.e. * until you have 
taken the form of Christ,' as the em- 
bryo developes into the child. Com- 
pare the similar expression of ' grow- 
ing up into the full stature of Christ,' 
Ephes. iv. 13. The words μορφωβ^ iv 
ύμΧν have been otherwise explained as 
a different application of the former 
metaphor, the Apostle's converts being 
put no longer in the place of the child, 
but of the mother. Such inversions 
of a metaphor are characteristic of St 
Paul (see the notes i Thess. ii. 7, v. 4)^ 
but here the explanation is improba- 
ble. St Paul would have shrunk in- 
stinctively from describing the rela- 
tion of Christ to the believer by that 
of the unborn child to its mother, 
thereby suggesting, however indirectly, 
the idea of subordination. 

For an elaborate application of the 
metaphor in the text see the Epistle 



of the Churches of Yienne and Lyons, 
Euseb. V. I §§ 40, 41, especially the 

words ol πλ€(ονί άν^μητρουντο καί 
άν€κνίσκοντο κ,τΧ* 

20. ηθ^Χον de κ.τΧ'] * but, speaking 
of my presence, / tcoidd I had been 
present with you now! The de catches 
up the passing thought of irapeivai 
(ver. 18), before it escapes; comp. i 
Cor. i. 16 ίβάττησα dc και top Στίφανα 
οίκον. The connexion of this clause 
with the previous παραι/αι requires 
that the sentence. should be continu- 
ous, and that there should be no full 
stop after προς νμας (ver. 18); see the 
note on ver. 19. All other explana- 
tions seem harsh. Ac has been con- 
nected for instance with the vocative, 
but there is here no abrupt transition 
from one person to another, which 
alone would justify such an expression 

as TiKvia fiov, rjutXav de. 

rje€\oVy as ηνχομην Rom. ix. 3) (βου* 

Χόμην Acts XXV. 22. The thing is 
spoken of in itself, prior to and inde- 
pendently of any conditions which 
might affect its possibility; see Winer 
§ xli. p. 298, and Fritzsche on Bom. ii» 
p. 245. 
apTi] See the note i 9. 

άΧΧάξαι την φωνην μου] not ' to mo- 
dify my language from time to time 
as occasion demands,' for this is more 
than the phrase will bear, but * to 
change my present tone.' The change 
meant is surely from severity to gen- 
tleness, and not from less to greater 
severity, as it has often been taken. 
His anxiety to mitigate the effects of 
his written rebuke has an exact pa- 
rallel in his dealings with the Corin- 
thian offender; see esp. 2 Cor. ii. 5 
sq. 

άπορου μαί iv υμίν] ' Τ am perplexed 
about you, I am at a loss how to deal 
with you': comp. 2 Cor. tH. 16 θαρρώ 
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μον ovK άκον€Τ€ ; ^^yeypawrai γαρ on Αβραάμ Svo 

vlovs €σχ€Ρ^ eva έκ rijs τται^ίσκη^ και ei/a έκ τη^ e\€V' 

θβρας. ^^αλλ' ό [μβρ] έκ τη^ τταιΖίσκη^ κατά σάρκα 

€v νμίν. The idea of inward question- 
ing is expressed more strongly by άπο- 
ρ^ΐσθαι than by avopelv. It is proba- 
bly a middle rather than a passive ; 
though anopeiv is found as a transitive 
verb in Clem. Horn, i. 1 1 άπ<φ€Ϊν αΰτον 
π€ίρώμ€Ρθΐ ως βάρβαρόν τίνα ^αιμονωΡ' 

τα, if the text be not corrupt. 

21. ol ύπο νομον #ε.τ.λ.] *^ί, who 

woidd he mtfject to law, who must 
needs submit to bondage in some way 
or other.' Observe here again the 
distinction between νομός and 6 νομός, 
and see the notes on ii. 19, iv. 4, 5. 

τον ν6μον\ Uhe law^ when referring 
to the written word, either comprises 
the whole of the Old Testament writ- 
ings (e. g. Bom. iii. 19), or is restricted 
to the Pentateuch (e.g. Bom. iii. 21, 
Luke xxiv. 44). 

ουκ aKovm] ' wiU ye not listen to f* 
Matth. X. 14, xiii. 13, Luke xvi. 29. 
The other interpretation, ^Is not the 
law constantly read to you?' (comp. 
Acts XV. 21, 2 Cor. iiL 14), is less pro- 
bable, because less simple. The ύλ- 
rious reading ά»αγίνωσκ€Τ€, which has 
respectable authority, is evidently a 
gloss on this latter sense assigned to 
the word. 

22. yeypairrat] ^tt is stated in the 
scriptures,* iutroducinga general refer* 
ence, and not a direct quotation ; as in 
I Cor. XV. 45. See Genesis xvi, xxi. 

της παι^ίσκης^ *the bondmaid'; 
oomp. Gen. xvi 1 ^v di aurj παι^ίσκη 
AlyvTrria, η 6νομα "Αγαρ, The word 
seems to have exclusively the sense of 
a servant in the New Testament and 
later Greek; not so in classical wri- 
ters. See Lobeck on Phryn, p. 239 

παίδίσκη' τοντο eVi της θέραπαίνης ol 
νυν TiBeaauf, oi d* αρχαίοι inX της ycavt- 
dor. 

23. άλλα] ^hut^ Le. although sons 
of the same father. The opposition 
implied in άΚΚα is illustrated by Bom. 

GAL. 



ix. 7 o^d' on ίΐσίν σπίρμα 'Αβραάμ, 
πάντ€ς Τ€κνα, and ix. ΙΟ (ξ €νος κοίτην 
έχουσα. 

κατά σάρκϋί] i.e. Μη the common 
course of nature.' In some sense 
Ishmael was also a child of promise 
(Gen. xvi. loX but in his case the 
course of nature was not suspended, 
as the promise was made after his 
conception. It must be remembered 
however that in his choice of words 
here St Paul regards not only the 
original history, but the typical appli- 
cation, the Jews being the children 
of Abraham after the flesh, the 
Christians his children by the pro- 
mise. 

y€y€vvητM'] the perfect, 'is recorded 
as bom,' 'is bom, as we read.' 

24. ariva] *now all these things;* 
not simply α ' whichpar^^c2^r things,' 
but &Tiva 'which class of things:' 
comp. CoL iL 23 ατινά i<mv \6yov 

μ€ν Ιχοντα σοφίας, Le. precepts of tiiia 
sort 

άλλΐ7γορονμ€ΐ/α] The word has two 
senses: (i) 'To speak in an allegory,' 
e.g. Joseph. Ant, prooem. 4 τά μίν 

α2νιττομ€νου τον νομοθέτου Β€ζιως τα dc 

άΚΚηγορουντος κ,τΧ ; (2) 'Το treat or 
interpret as an allegory,' e.g: Philo 
de Fit Coni. § 3, il p. 475 μ ^ντνγχά' 

νοντ€ς yap τοΊς Upois γράμμασί φιλοσο- 
φουσι την πάτριον φιΧοσοφίαν άλΧηγο' 
ρουντ€ς, enftdrj σνμβοΧα τά της ρητής 
€ρμην€ΐας νομίζουσι φύσεως άποκΈκρυμ' 
μίνης iv νπονοίαις 6η\ουμ€νης, Clem, 

Horn, vi. 18, 20, and frequently: comp. 

Plut. Op. Mor. p. 363 η ωσπίρ'ΈΧΚηνίς 
Κρονον άΚΚηγορουσι τον Χρονον κ*τ,\. 
It is possible that St Paul uses the 
word in this latter sense, referring to 
some recognised mode of interpreta- 
tion. Comp. the note on σννστοιχ€ί 
ver. 25, and see the remarks p. 195. 

St Paul uses αλληγορία here much 
in the ^me sense as he uses Tvnot 

12 
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yeyeviniTaiy ie έκ τη^ iXevdepa^ 5ιά ris iirayyeXia^• 
^ατινά έαττιρ άλληγορουμ€Ρα. ανται yap €ΐσΊΡ Svo 
ίιαθηκαι, μια μεν άττο ορον^ Σιρά, 6έ$ ίουΧβίαρ γβρρώσα. 



χ Gor. χ. II ταύτα dc τνπικως σντ/- 
βαιρ§ρ, not denying the historical 
truth of the narrative, but super- 
poelng a secondaiy meaning. By a 
stricter definition dKXriyopia and rv- 
πο£ were distinguished as denoting 
the former a fictitious, the latter a 
tme'iiarratiTe. See the definition of 
δΚληγορία, Herad. Alleg» Horn, 5 6 

SKka μίν άγορίνων rp&itos crepa dj ^v 
Xcyci σημαίνων. Hence the jealousy of 
the Antiochene fathers (Chrysostom, 
Seyerianus, Theod. Mops.) in ex- 
plaining that St Paul uses the word 
καταχρηστικών here and does not 
deny the historical truth of the narra- 

The author of the Clem. Horn. (iL 
22) indirectiy attacks this aUegory : 
see the introduction, p. 61. 

aJroi γάρ κ,τΧ] *for these women 
are (r^resent) ttco covenants.^ ΈίσΙν 
^are* not actiully, but mystically or 
typically; Matt ziiL 39, xxvi 26— 
28, 1 Gor. X. 4. The artide before dvo 
must be omitted. 

μία μ€ν] ^one qf them, which was 
giren βτάη Mount Sinaif bearing 
children unto bondage * The true an- 
tithesis would have been Mpa de, 
but it indts away in the general fu- 
sion of the sentence, yt. 25, 26. For 
ytwwra used of a mothery see Luke 
i. 13: it occurs so in Xen. de Rep. 
Lae. i. 3, and occasionally elsewhere, 
especially in later writers. 

^rcff] Hhaemuch a» ehe,' η would 
simply declare the fiict, IfTit places it 
in dependence on the ocmtezt 

25. TO yap Σίνα κ,τΧ] *for Sinai 
ii a mountain in Arabia,* i. e. in the 
land of bondsmen, themselves de- 
scended from Hagar. The stress lies 
on €v Tj Άραβί^, not on opos which 
is unemphatic ; or perhaps we should 
render the words, 'Mount Sinai is in 
Arabia* (comp. Athen. de Deer. 7, 



I. p. 168, for rh 2cva Ιίρος), as [this 
gives a better sense• The Arabians are 
called 'sons of Hagar,' Baruch iu. 23 : 
see Ewald Geach. dee V, Isr. i. p. 418. 
St Paul's languf^e here is furtiier 
illustrated by the prominence given 
to Hagar in the national legends of 
the Arabs, where she is represented 
as the lawful wife of Abraham: see 
d*Herbelot BibL Or, s. v. Hagiar. 
The word is preserved also in the 
name of several Arab tribes, e.g. 
the Hagarenes or Hagarites of the 
Old Testament (Ps. Ixxxiii. 7, Dn^n, 

'ΑΎορηνοί; and i Chron. τ. 19, D^Knd.r}, 

*ΑγαραΖοι, comp. ver. 10), and the 
*Aypatot of heathen writers (Eratosth. 
ap. Strab. xvL p. 767), if these be not 
the same. A place on the Persian 
gulf is stiU so called. It is to the 
Sinaitic peninsula apparentiy that Ha- 
gar flees (Gen. xvi 7, 14), and pos- 
sibly some portion of it may have 
borne her name in St Paul's time; 
see below, p. 194. 

The clause ro γάρ 2iva κ,τ,Χ, is par- 
enthetical and the nominative to σνμ- 

στο4χ64 is μία διαθήκη. 

For the various readings in this 
IMissage and for different interpreta- 
tions of the word ' Hagar,' see the de- 
tached notes p. 189 sq. 

συνστοιχ€ί] ^anevoere to* ; literally, 
'belongs to the same row or column 
with.' In military language σνσπΜχία 
denotes t^file, as σνζνγία does a rank 
of soldiers ; comp. Polyb. x. 2 1 . 7. The 
use of this word here is best illus- 
trated by the Pythagorean σνστοιχίβα 
of opposing prindples (Arist Eth. N. 
l 6, Metaph. L 5), which stood thus ; 



Qood, 


Bad, 


Finite, 


Infinite, 


One, 


Many, 


Permanent, 


Changing, 


etc. 


etc. 
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f/Tis έστιρ 'Άτγαρ• ^^τό γαρ Έ,ιρά ορο^ cVriV €Ρ τη Ά- 
ραβία• ανρστοιχβΐ ,^β τ^ νυν Ίβρουσαλημ, SovXevei γαρ 
μβτά των τέκνων αύτη^• ^η de άνω ΊβρουσαΧημ έλβυ^ 



Similar also were the σνστοιχίαι of 
grammarians, who so arranged the let- 
ters of the alphabet according to the 
organs of speech (comp. Athen. xi. p. 
501 b), or the words derived from the 
same root according to the ending 
(Arist. Rhet i. 7, Top. ii. 9). The 
allegory in the text then may be re- 
presented by σνστοιχίαι thus; 



Hagar, the bond- 
woman. 

Ishmael, the ohUd 
after the flesh. 

The old covenant. 

The earthly Jeru- 
salem, 
etc. 



Sarah, the free- 
woman• 

Isaac, the child of 
promise. 

The new covenant. 

The heavenly Jera- 
salem. 
etc. 



The old covenant is thus συστοίχου with 
the earthly Jerusalem, but αντίστοιχος 
to the heavenly. It is not improbable 
that St Paul is alluding to some mode 
of representation common with Jewish 
teachers to exhibit this and similar 
allegories. Strangely enough the fa- 
thers with but few exceptions trans- 
late συνστοιχΕΪ * borders upon,' ' is con- 
tiguous to/ which is scarcely true 
even in the most forced sense of con- 
tiguity. 

Tff pvp *ΐ€ρουσάΚήμ] The metropolis 
of the Jews is taken to represent the 
whole race. 

dovXcvct γαρ jcr.X.] *uin spiritual 
bondage with her children* just as 
Hagar was in social bondage with her 
child IshmaeL For των τ€κνων avrfjs 
see Matt. xxiiL 37. 

26. ή &νω Ί€ρονσάΚήμ] St Paul here 
uses an expression familiar to rab- 
binical teachers, but detaches it from 
those sensuous and material concep- 
tions with which they invested it See 
the treatise de Hieros. Cmlest in 
Schdttgen's Hor. Hebr. l p. 1205• 
With Uiem it is an actual dty, the 



exact counterpart of the earthly Jeru- 
salem in its topography and its furni- 
ture : with him it is a symbol or image, 
representing that spiritual dty of 
which the Christian is even now a 
denizen (PhiL iii 20). See Heb. 
xiL 22 'Icpovo-oX^/i inovpcanosy Rev. iii 
12, xxi. 2 καινή Ί€ρουσάΚήμ: OOmp. 

Test, xii Patr. Dan 5, Clem. Rec. i. 
51.• The contrast between the two 
scenes, as they appeared to the eye, 
would enhance, if it did not suggest, 
the imagery of St Paul here. On the 
one hand. Mount Sion, of old the joy 
of the whole earth, now more beauti- 
ful than ever in the fresh glories of 
the Herodian renaissance, glittering 
in gold and marble (Joseph. B. J. v. 5. 
6) ; on the other, Sinai witii its rugged 
piuiks and barren sides, bleak and 
desolate, the oppressive power of 
which the Apostle himself had felt 
during his sojourn there (see p. 89)— 
these scenes fitly represented the con- 
trast between the glorious hopes of 
the new covenimt and the bkmk de- 
spair of the old. Comp. Heb. xii 18 
—22. 

The Apostle instinctively prefers 
the Hebrew form *ΐ€ρονσάΚ^μ here 
for the typical dty, as elsewhere in 
this epistle (l 17, 18, ii. i) he employs 
the Graedsed form *l€povSkvpa for the 
actual dty. '*ΐ€ρονσαλ^^ι est appellatio 
Hebraica, originaria et sanctior: 'Ic- 
ροσοΚνμα^ deluceps obvia, Grssca, ma- 
gis politica,' says Bengel on Rev. xxi 2, 
accounting for the usage of St John 
('in evangelio Ί^ροσολν/ια, in apoca- 
lypsi Ί€ροΌσάΚήμ\ and referring to 
this passage in illustration. In hie 
other epistles St Paul has always 
Ί€ρονσαλι)^ι; Rom• XV. 19, 25, 26,31, 
I Cor. xvi 3. 

μητηρ ημων^ *the mother qf tu' 

Cluristianfl•' St Paul's expression was 

12 — 2 
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eipa €στ£ΐ/, ητι^ έστΙν μητηρ ημωι/. ^'^ yeypairrai yap 

€γφρ<<ΝθΗΤΙ €Τ€ΪρΑ Η ΟΥ ΤΙ Κ Τ Ο Υ C Α, *ρ Η i Ο Ν ΚΑΙ BOHCON 
Η ΟγΚ ώλΙΝΟγΟΑ, ΟΤΙ πολλΑ τα Τ^ΚΝΑ THC έρΗΜΟγ 
ΜΑλλΟΝ Η THC έχογΟΗΟΤόΝΑΝλρΑ. *^1//Ζ€Γ9 Sc, αδβλ- 

ι8. ή/Α€4ΐ 5^ — τέκνα ί^μ.4ν. 



borrowed and adapted by Polycarp 
§ 3 την 8οθ€Ϊσαν νμίν πίστιν rJTis €στ\ 
μητηρ ιτάντων ήμων» From a confusion 
of this loose quotation with the original 
text, the word νόντων was early inter- 
polated in St Paul ; e.g. in Iren. (in- 
terp.)y. 3S• 2. This at all events is not 
an improbable account of the origin of 
the received reading ιτάντων ήμων; or 
perhaps πάντων crept in from Rom. iv. 

16 Off fOTTiV Ίτατηρ πάντων ημών, 

27. St Paul here illustrates the 
allegory by reference to a passage in 
Isaiah liv. i. This passage in its con- 
text is a song of triumph anticipating 
the deliverance of God's afiSicted people 
Israel from a foreign yoke. Sion has 
been deserted by her Lord (xlix. 14), 
and is mourning in her widowhood: 
she will be restored to favour and 
become the mother of a large and 
prosperous people. The image of con- 
jugal union, as representing the rela- 
tion of Jehovah to His people, is 
drawn out at some length in the con- 
text, see esp. liv. 5, 6. In order more- 
over fully to understand St Paul's ap- 
plication here, it must be remembered 
that in another part of the same pro- 
phecy (li. 2) God's dealings with Abra- 
ham and Sarah are pointed to as a 
type of His dealings with their de- 
scendants. Accordingly Jewish wri- 
ters connected IL 2 with liv. i ; ' Steri- 
litas Abrahae et Sarae figura fuit steri- 
litatis Sion,' Ir Gibborim fol. 49. 2, 
quoted in Schottgen. Here then Sarah 
=tbe chosen people = the Church of 
Christ 

γίγραπτΜ γαρ] from the Lxx where 
some few texts add «cat τίρπον after 
βόησον with the Hebrew. It is quoted 
as St Paul quotes it in Pseudo-Clem. 
EpUU ii. § 2, and Justin, ApoL i. c. 53, 



p. 88 c, and similarly applied. On the 
coincidence of Justin's quotations with 
St Paul's see p. 60, and the notes iii. 
10, 13; comp. Semisch Jmt, Mart. 
L p. 258 sq. (Eng. Tr.). The Hebrew 
differs somewhat, as do the other 
Greek versions (see Jerome and Pro- 
copius in I». 1. c). Γαρ links the quo- 
tation with μητηρ ημών. 

ποΚΚα τα τίκνα μΛ^Κον ^] for the > 
usual Greek πΧίίονα ^, the Hebrew 
idiom (p Ο^'^Ί), which has no com- 
parative, being followed. 

της €χονσης τον αν^ρά\ in St Paul's 
application, Hagar, who for a time 
possessed the affection of Abraham 
and conceived by him. She thus re- 
presents the Jewish people at one time 
enjoying the special favour of Jehovah. 

ή orrctpa] The barren one is not 
Gentile Christendom as opposed to 
Jewish, but the new dispensation as 
opposed to the old. At the same 
time the image of barrenness derives 
its force from the introduction of the 
Gentile element into the Christian 
Church. Compare the metaphor of 
the dypieXaiof, Rom. xi. 17. 

28. νμ€ΐς hi] resuming the main 
subject, ver. 27 being in a manner 
parenthetical. 

ncaro Ισαάκ] See Rom. ix. 7—9. 
The Gentiles were sprung from one 
' as good as dead': they had no claims 
of race or descent. Thus they were 
sons not «cara σάρκα, but, like Isaac, 
cf €παγγ€\ιας. 

The reading ήμ€ΐς...€σμ€ν, for νμΈΪί 
...core, is very highly supported, but 
perhaps was a transcriber's correction 
to conform to ver. 26, 31. The direct 
appeal of νμ^ΐς is more forcible, and 
the change of persons is characteristic 
of St Paul ; see the note ver* 7. 
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<j>oif κατά 'Ισαάκ iwayyeXias τέκνα έστέ. *^αλλ* 
ωστΓβρ τότ€ ό κατά σάρκα γβννηθβις έ^Ιωκβρ τον κατά 
'ττνβνμα, οντω^ και νυν. ^^αλλίχ τί \eyei η γραψη i 

εκΒΛλε ΤΗΝ haiAickhn και τον γίοΝ aythC ογ γ^Ρ 



29. €ίίίωκ€ν TOP jcr.X.] The He- 
brew text, Gen. xxi. 9, has simply 
laughing' (ppiVtD). This single word 
the Lxx expands into παίζοντα μετά 
*1σαακ του υΐοΰ αντης* From this it 

may be conjeotured that the verse 
originally ended [pnv>n Π333] pnVtD. 
(comp. Gen. xxxix. 14, 17), the words 
in brackets having dropped out owing 
to the homoeoteleuton. At all events 
the word seems to mean 'mocking, 
jeering'; 'Lnsio ilia illusio erat', says 
Augustine pertinently (Serm. 3). The 
anger of Sarah taken in connexion 
with the occasion, a festival in honour 
of the weaning of Isaac, seems to re- 
quire it Such also would appear to 
be the force of the rendering in the 
older Targum, T»no. On the other 
hand the Book of Jubilees paraphrases 
the passage, 'When Sarah saw that 
Ishmael was merry and danced and 
that Abraham also rejoiced greatly 
thereat, she was jealous etc' (Ewald's 
Jahrh, in. p. 13.) But beyond the text 
itself two circumstances must be taken 
into account as affecting St Paul's 
application of it. (i) This incident 
which is so lightly sketched in the 
original narrative had been |Lrawn out 
in detail in later traditions, and thus 
a prominence was given to it, which 
would add force to the Apostle's allu- 
sion, without his endorsing these Uti- 
ditions himself. For the rabbinical 
accounts of Ishmael's insolence to his 
brother see Beer Ι,ώβη AbrahanCSy 
PP• 49f 1 70• (2) The relations be- 
tween the two brothers were repro- 
duced in their descendants. The ag- 
gressions of the Arab tribes (of the 
Hagarefiie9 especially, see Ps. Ixxxiii. 
7, 1 Chron. v. 10, 19) on the Israelites, 
were the antitype to Ishmael's mock- 
ery of Isaac. Thus in Ishmael the 



Apostle may have indirectly contem- 
plated Ishmael's progeny; and he 
would therefore be appealing to the 
national history of the Jews in saying 
'he that was bom after the flesh per- 
secuted him that was bom after the 
Spirit.' For the conflicts with the 
Arabs in the time of Herod^see esp. 
Joseph. Ant, xv. 5. i. 

ο^τως κώ, wv\ *So now the Church 
of God is persecuted by the children 
after the flesh.' St Paul's persecutors 
were at first Jews, afterwards Juda- 
izers; but both alike were 'bom after 
the flesh,' for both alike claimed to in- 
herit the covenant by the performance 
of certain material carnal ordinances. 

30. 1; γραφι}] Gen. xxi. 10, taken 
from the lxx which again is a close 
translation of the Hebrew. At the 
end of the quotation however St Paul 

has substituted r^f ΐταιδίσκης μ€τίί του 
υΙου της Ιλ^υθίρας for the LXX της ιται- 
ϋσκης ταύτης μττα του νΙου μου Ισαάκ, 
in order to adapt it to his own con- 
text and to save^explanation. For in- 
stances of adapted quotations, which 
are frequent, see iii. 10 and Acts vii. 43. 
The words are spoken by Sarah to 
Abraham,buther demand is confirmed 
by the express command of God, Gen. 
xxi. 12, ' Hearken unto her voice,' to 
which the later Targum adds, 'for she 
is a prophetess.' 

ov μη κΚηρονομησ(ΐ\ ^ shall in no 
wise inherit \* comp. Joh. viii. 35 ό 
δούλος ου μίνίΐ iv r§ oiKiq. ΈΪς τον αΙώνα 
κ.τΧ The Law and the Gospel can- 
not coexist; the Law must disappear 
before the Gospel. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to estimate the strength of con- 
viction and depth of prophetic insight 
which this declaration implies. The 
Apostle thus confidently sounds the 
death-knell of Judaism at a time when 
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MH KAHpONOMHU€k yiOC THC HAI^icKHC AAGTA Tof 

γίογ THC έλβγθέρΑο. ^i §£ J^ αδελφοί', oiJic έσμερ 
τταίΖίσκη^ τέκνα ^ ά\\ά τη^ eXevdepa^ [V] ^ τη έΧβνθβ" 
ρΐα ^ ημά^ Χριστός ηΧβνθέρωσβΡ. στηκ€Τ€ οΖν και μη 
ττάΚιν ζνγω δοι/λεία? έι/βχβσθβ. 



one half of Christendom dung to the 
Moeaic law with a jealous affection 
little short of frenzy, and while the 
Judaic party seemed to be growing in 
influence and was strong enough, even 
in the Gentile churches of his own 
founding, to undermine his influence 
and endanger his life. The truth 
which to us appears a truism must 
then have been regarded as a paradox. 

κΚηρονομήσ€ΐ should probably be read, 
not κληρονομήσω, as being better sup- 
ported here and in the lxx ; eomp. Wi- 
ner § Ivi .p. 528,and A.Buttmannp. 1 83. 

31. διό] * wherefore,* as the infeiv 
ence from this allegorical lessoa The 
particle is chosen rather with a yiew 
to the obligation inyolved in the state- 
ment, than to the statement Itself; 
^ wherefore let us remember that we 
are not sons of a bondwoman, let us 
not act as bondslavea' There are 
many variations of reading, but dio is 
probably correct. Some copies have 
ήμΛί£ dc, others ijfieiff odvy others ^pa or 
apa oZvyKua one at least entirely omits 
the connecting particle^ The difficulty 
in bio was evidently felt, but sufficient 
allowance was not made for St Paul's 
freedom in the employment of con- 
necting particles. 

ov naibiaioffs oKkh «c.r.X.] Observe 
the omission of the article before 
vcubiaicqs; 'not of any bondwoman' 
whether Judaism or some form of hea- 
thenism, for there are many (see the 
note iv. 11), ' but of the freewoman, 
the lawful spouse, the Church of Christ, 
which is one/ See on L lo άνθρώ- 
irovs π€ίθω η top θ^ον; 

V. I. Tg €λ€νθ€ρία S ncrAj If this 
reading be adopted (see the detached 
note, p. 197), the words are best taken 



with the preceding sentence. They 
may then be connected either (i) with 

Τ€κνα 4σμ^ν της cX€v^€par,'we are SOUS 

of the free by virtue of the freedom 
which Christ has given us'; or (2) with 
της €\€vB€pag alone, Of her who is free 
with that freedom which Christ eta' 
The latter is perhaps the simpler con- 
struction. In either case r^ iXtvBcpi^ 
M.rA. serves the purpose of an explan- 
atory note. 
If on the other hand we read r^ 

iKtvutplq. ήμοίς XpiororiyXcv^cpeiHrcy, the 

force of this detached sentence will 
be, 'Did Christ liberate us that we 
might be slaves? no, but that we 
might be free.' Compare v. 13 cir' 
cXcv^cpif {κΚήθητ€, and especially John 

viii. 36 c^v odv 6 vlos νμας fKtvB€p<u(rjj, 
όντως cXcv^cpot ίσ€σθ€. The abrupt- 
ness of the sentence, introduced with- 
out a connected particle, has a fair 
parallel in Ephes. ii. 5 χάριτί €στ€ σ€- 
σωσμίνοι: but the dative, ^with* or 
*m' or */or freedom,' is awkyrard, in 
whatever way it is taken j see A. Butt- 
mannp. 155. 

on/Kcrc] *9tand βηη, stand up^ 
righty do not bow your necks to Uie 
yoke of slavery' ; comp. 2 Thess. ii. 15 

apa odvj οΒ^λφοί, στηκ(τ€ /c.rA. The 
form στήκω appears not to occur ear- 
lier than the New Testament, where 
with one exception (Mark xi. 27) it is 
found only in St Paul. 

vakiv'] ^ again,* Having escaped 
from the slavery of Heathenism, they 
would fain bow to the slavery of Ju- 
daism. Compare the similar expres- 
sions iv. 9 Ίτως €πίστρ€φ€τ€ πάλιν, ir<x- 
\iv ανωθίν dovXcvctv ^cXerc. For the 
force of these expressions see the in- 
troduction, p. 30yand the note on iv. 11. 
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St PauCa infirmity in the flesh. 

In the Second Epistle to the Corinthians (xiL 7) St Paul, after spealdng Befer- 
of the abundant revelations vouchsafed to him, adds that 'a thorn' or enoeeto 
rather 'a stake' was 'given him in his flesh, a messenger of Satan sent to ^^^1 
buffet him/ and thus to check the growth of spiritual pride. In the Epistle 
to the Galatians again (iv. 13, 14) he reminds his converts how he had 
'preached to them through infirmity of the flesh,' commending them at the 
same time because they ' did not despise nor loathe their temptation in his 
flesh, but received him as an angel of €k>d, as Christ Jesus.' 

In the latter passage there is a variation of reading, which has some 
bearing on the interpretation. For ^my temptation/ which stands in the 
received text, the correct reading seems certainly to be *your temptation,' 
as I have quoted itK 

These passages so closely resemble each other that it is not unnatural to 
suppose the allusion to be the same in both. If so, the subject seems to 
have been especially present to St Paul's thoughts at the season when these 
two epistles were written; for they were written about the same time. 

What then was this 'stake in the flesh,' this 'infirmity of the flesh/ 
which made so deep an impression on his mind? 

Diverse answers have been given to this question', shaped in many Different 
instances by the circumstances of the interpreters themselves, who saw in accounts, 
the Apostle*s temptation a more or less perfect reflexion of the trials which 
beset their own lives. How far such subjective feelings have influenced 
the progress of interpretation, will appear from the following list of coigec- 
tures, which I have thrown into a rough chronological order. 

I. It was some bodily ailment This, which is the natural account of i. A bodily 
the incident, is also the first in point of time. A very early tradition complaint 
defined the complaint; 'per dolorem, ut aiunt, auriculae vel capitis,' says (™^^<^^)• 
Tertullian de Ptbdic, § 13. And this statement is copied or confirmed by 
Jerome (Gal. 1. c.), ' Tradunt eum gravissimum capitis dolorem saepe per- 
pessum.' The headache is mentioned also by Pelagius and Primasius (both 



^ Of the three readings, rhv ττ^φασ' 
pMv μου tof h, r6v ταροΑΤμορ row iv 
(omitting μου), and τ6ν ν€φασμόρ ϋμων 
έν (omitting τ6ν), I have no hesitation 
in preferring the last; for (i) it is the 
most difionlt of the three; (1) it ac- 
counts for the remaining two (see the 
note on the passage) ; and (5) it has far 
higher support than the others in the 
ancient copies. The Thebaic Version 
reads riv νειρασμσν μου^ as I have as- 
certained from a MS belonging to Lord 
Crawford and Balcarres. Ensebins of 
Emesa here (Cramer's Catena^ p. 65) 



and Origen on Ephes. iii. 14 (Cramer's 
Catenat p. 1 58) have a mixed reading rdr 
ταρα^μόν υμών top h «r.r.X. Ease- 
bins is overlooked by Tischendorf . 

' A long list of references to writers 
who have discussed this question is 
given in Wolf Cur. Philol. on α Cor. 
xii. 7. I have to acknowledge my ob- 
ligations chiefly to Calov. Btbl, Illtutr, 
on 2 Cor. I.e., and Stanley's Corinth- 
ians p. 563 sq. (md ed.). I have had no 
opportunity of using Bertholdt Optue. 
134 sq., to which 4 1 find frequent 
references in recent conmientaries. 
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on 2 Cor. L c.). Others seem to have followed a different tradition as to 
the complaint in question^; but in some form or other illness was the 
lolution which suggested itself to the earliest writers. This appears to 
be the idea of Irensens, the first writer who alludes to the subject» and 
of Yictorinus, the first extant commentator on the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians'. 

2. ' Nay, not so/ argued Chrysostom (2 Cor., Gal.)i as others probably 
had argued before him; Mt cannot have been a headache, it cannot have 

tho^ ^^^ ^^^ physical malady. €k>d would not have delivered over the body of 
His chosen senrant to the power of the devil to be tortured in this way. 
The Apostle is surely speaking of opposition encountered, of suffering 
endured from his enemies•' And so for a time, and with a certain class of 
expositors, the thorn in the flesh assumed the form of persecution, whether 
from the direct opponents of the Gospel or from the Judaizers within the 
pale of the Church. This interpretation again was perhaps not iminflu- 
enced by the circumstances of the times. At all events it would find a 
ready welcome, when the memory of the Diocletian persecution was fresh 
and when the Church was torn asunder by internal feuds. It appears at 
least as early as the middle of the fourth century in Eusebius of Emesa 
(Cramer^s Catena, Gal. L c) among the Greek, and the Ambrosian Hilary 
(2 Cor., Gal.) among the Latin fathers. It is adopted also by Augustine 
(Gal), by Theodore of Mopeuestia (Gal.), by Theodoret (2 Cor., GaL), by 
Photius ( ? ap. (Ecum., 2 Cor., GaL), and by Theophyhict (2 Cor., GaL)^ 
Thus it is especially the interpretation of the Greek commentators, though 
not confined to them. 

But in spite of such strong advocacy, this account of St Paul's thorn in 
the flesh at all events cannot be correct The passages, which allude to it, 
point clearly to something inseparable from the Apostle, to some affliction 
which he himself looked upon and which was looked upon by others as part 
of himself. Any calamity overtaking him from without fails to explain 
the intense personal feeling with which his language is charged. 

Jerome. The state of opinion on this subject at the close of the fourth century 



^ An ancient writer (Ootel. Hon. 
Ecclee. I. p. 7 $2) says, τριχών ένοιησά- 
μ€θα 'pii» άφαίρεσατ σν»αφ4\ωμα^ aoraxs 
καΧ τούί iv τί ΜφαΧ-β σκόΧοπαν κομά- 
acarr€t yap οΰτοί iTiT\4w ^μas 69wuffi' 
τό μέν yap τρίχωμα "ήμων ^ν ό «card τον 
βίον κόσμοί, τιμαί, βό^αι, χρημάτων κτή- 
aeisi κ.τ,Χ., on which the editor (p. 756) 
absurdly enough remarks, *ez toto 
contextu suspioari datur a nostro per 
σκάλοΊτα animalctUa qxua oapnt pnngunt 
intelleota esse.' The context, if I mis- 
take not, fails to bear out this remark, 
bat CoteUer's conjectural interpretation 
is treated as a fact by recent writers, 
and so this is added to the list of tra- 
ditional accounts of St Paul's com- 
plaint. The list is still further swelled 



by understanding of St Paul the mala- 
dies which Nicetas (see below, note 3) 
attributes to Gregory Nazianzen. Aqui- 
nas mentions the opinion, 'quod fait ve- 
hementer afiUctns dolore iliaco' (colic), 
but I have not noticed it in any earlier 
writer. On the whole the tradition of 
the headache {κ€φάΚα\γΙα) is fairly con- 
stant. 

' Lren. v. 3. i, but his language is 
obscure. Yictorinus says, *infirmus 
came,' but this again is not free from 
ambiguity. 

' It was so taken apparently also 
by Greg. Naz. Orat. xx. {de laud. Basil.) 
ad fin. (see the note of Nicetas), and 
by Basil, Reg. Fus. Tract, ad fin. (n. p. 
400, Gamier). 
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may be inferred from the altomatiye explanations which Jerome offers in 
his commentary on the Galatians, deriyed in part from tradition, but partly 
without doubt coiyectural. These are four in number : (i) St Paul's carnal 
preaching of the Gospel, as addressed to babes; (2) His mean personal 
appearance; (3) Some bodily malady, traditionally reported as headache; 
(4) Persecutions endured by him^ 

3. ' No/ thought the monks and ascetics of a somewhat later date, ui. Camal 
' not persecution. It was surely something which we can realise, something thoughts 
which we have experienced in ourselves. Must he not have felt those (Poetics), 
same camal longings, by which we have been dogged in our solitude, and 

which rise up hydra-like with seven-fold force as we smite them down ? 
From these Paul thrice entreated the Lord to be delivered, as we have 
entreated Him; and was only answered, as we have been answered, by the 
indirect assurance, My grace ύ tufflcient for thee! This interpretation 
does not appear in a very tangible form before the sixth century, but ear- 
lier writers had used language which prepared the way for it*. Through- 
out the middle ages it seems to have been very generally received; and 
Roman Catholic writers have for the most part adopted it So it is 
taken by Aquinas, Bellarmine {de Monach, α 30), Com. a Lapide', and 
£stiu8. Luther is probably correct when he attributes the prevalence of 
this interpretation to the influence of the Latin version, which renders σκό- 
λο^ r$ σ€φκ\ by * stimulus camis.' 

This account again of St Paul's thorn in the flesh may confidently be 
set aside. In such a temptation he could not have 'gloried'; nor would 
this sianiggle, hidden as it must have been in his own heart, have exposed 
him to the contempt of others. But indeed from painful trials of this kind 
we have his own assurance that he was free: ' I would,' he says, Hhat aU 
men were even as myself' (i Cor. viL 7). 'Ah no,' said Luther, ' he was 
too hard pressed by the devil to think of such things.' 

4. And in turn Luther propounded his own view of the thorn in the iv. Spiri- 



^ Ephraem]^Syru8 (on Gal. iv. 18), a 
little earlier than Jerome, says 'Eitiber 
disease of his limbs or temptation from 
his enemies.' 

* Jerome Epitt, xxii (ad Enstoch.) 
§ 5, says: 'Si apostolus vas electionis 
et separatus in evangelium Ghristi ob 
camis acnleos et incentiva vitlomm 
reprimit corpus sunm, etc.,' quoting 
Bom. vii 34, but he makes no refer- 
ence to either of the passages in St Paul 
which relate to his 'thorn in the flesh,' 
and in § 31 of the same letter he says, 
'Si aliquis te afiUxerit dolor, legito, 
datu» est nUhi stirmUtu eamU meas,^ evi- 
dently explaining it of some bodily pain. 
The passage in Augustine, Ps. Iviii. 
Serm. ii (iv. pp. 573, 3), is vague, and 
need not necessarily refer to this kind 
of temptation. Pelagius gives, as one 



interpretation, 'naturalem infirmita- 
tem'; Primasius more definitely^ though 
still only as an alternative explanation, 
'alii dicunt titillatione carnis stimula- 
tum.' Gregory the Great, Mor. viii. 
c. 39, writes, 'Sic Paulus ad tertium 
etelum raptus ducitur, paradisi pene- 
trans secreta oonsiderat, et tamen ad 
semetipsum rediens contra camis hel- 
ium laborat, legem aUam in membris 
suetinet.' Comp. also x. 10. And thus, 
as time went on, this opinion gained 
strength, till at length it assumed the 
coarsest and most revolting form. 

> Com. a Lapide on ^ Cor. zii. 7 
almost exalts this interpretation into an 
article of faith: 'Yidetur communis 
fideUum sensus, qui hinc libidinis ten- 
tationem stimulum camis vocant: vox 
autem populi est vox dei.' 
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inal triole flesL He complained that the older chnrchmen were nnaUe firom their 



(Beionn 
ere). 



pontion to appreciate St Paul's meaning, and thus he conedouriy threw 
into the interpretation of the passage Ms own personal experiences. It 
was certainly not carnal longing, he thought ; it was not any bodily malady. 
It might mean external persecution, as others had maintained, but he 
inclined more and more to the view that tpiiiiiud triah were intended, 
faint-heartedness in his ministerial duties, temptations to despair or to 
doubt, blasphemous suggestions of the devil ^ This view naturally com- 
mended itself to Uie leaders of a new form of religious belief, owing to the 
diflBlculties of their position; and spiritual temptation was the account of 
St Paul's trial in which the reformers generally acquiesced. From them 
it found its way into Protestant writers of a later date, subject howeyer 
to some modifications which adapted it to the more equate teniper and 
the more settled opinions of their own day. 

Lastly, haying thus trayelled round the entire circle of possible inter- 
pretation, criticism has returned to the point fiOm which it started. 
Bodily ailment of some kind has been felt by most recent writers to be the 
only solution which meets all the conditions of the question. 
Oonditions These conditions are as follows: (i) The Apostle speak» of physical pain 
of the pro- ^f ^ y^^j aeute kind; for nothing less can be implied by his metaphor of a 
^"^ stake driven through his flesh*. (2) The mahidy, whatever its nature, was 
very humiliating to himself, for he speaks of it as a set-off against his spiri- 
tual privileges and a check to his spiritual prida (3) He seems to regard 
it, as he could not but regard such suffering, as a great trial to his con- 
stancy and rosoiution, a grievous hindrance to the Gospel in itself, a power- 
ful testimony to the Qospel when overcome as he was enabled to overcome 
it (4) His suffering was such that he could not conceal it from others. It 
seems to have attacked him in the course of his public ministrations, so 
that he feared it might expose him to the contempt and even loathing of 



Beeent 
oritios. 



^ In his shorter and earlier com- 
mentary on the Galatians (1519) Lather 
explains it of * persecution '; in his later 
and filler work (1535) he combines spi- 
ritual temptations wiOi persecution; and 
lastly in the Table-talk he drops perse- 
cution and speaks of spiritual trials 
only, xxiv. § 7 (vol. xai. p. 1091 of 
the Halle edition). This last passage 
forms a striking contrast to the lan- 
guage of a Lapide quoted in the last 
note. * Those were high spiritual'temp- 
tations,' says Luther, 'which no papist 
has undeorstood,* with more in the same 
strain. Thus eac^ of these writers 
makes his own interpretation in a man- 
ner a test of orthodoxy. Other refer- 
ences in Lather's works to the * thorn 
in the flesh' are, vol. viii. p. 959, xi. 

p. 1437» "I• P• 5^1• 
* This seems to bo the meaning of 



σκόλοψ : see the notes of Meyer and 
Stanley on 9 Cor. zii. 7. Bobertson, 
Lectures on the CoritUhians lix,lx, speaks 
of the thorn as peculiarly suggestive of 
some 'secret sorrow'; for 'a thorn is a 
small invisible cause of suffering.' The 
Greek word however suggests no such 
idea; nor is it consistent with the fear 
of contempt or loathing expressed in the 
Galatian Epistle. This slight blemish, 
occurring where it does, may well be 
overiooked in the latest utterance of 
one who spoke from deep personal ex- 
perience, haying himself maintained a 
bard straggle against 'fightings without* 
and 'fears within*, and 'borne about 
in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus. * 
The lesson of St Panl's sufferings is 
nowhere more poweriully brought out 
than in this exposition of the thorn in 
the flesh. 
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his hearers. (5) In the meanness of his personal presence, of which he was 
so acutely sensible (2 Cor. z. 10), we may perhaps trace the permanent 
effects of his painful malady. (6) His disease was recurring. We first read 
of it in connexion with his visions and revelations fourteen years before the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians was written. If the two were nearly 
coincident, as his language seems to imply, he must have had an attack 
about the year 44, and this, as it would appear, for the first time. Again 
we hear of it about the year 51 or 52, when he first preached in Galatia. 
On this occasion at least it would seem to have hung about him for some 
time. For from Greece he writes to the Thessalonians, that he had 
desired to visit them more than once, but 'Satan had hindered him' 
(i Thess. ii. 18), an expression which may perhaps be connected with the 
'messenger of Satan, the thorn in the flesh' in one of the passages under 
consideration ; and writing afterwards to the Corinthians of this same 
period of his life, he reminds them that he came among them 'in infirmity 
and in fear and in much trembling' (i Cor. ii 3). Lastly, from the twin 
references to his malady, in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians and in 
the Epistle to the Galatians, it may be inferred that he had a fresh attack 
about the years 57, 58, when these letters were written, and to this he may 
allude in part when he speaks in the former of these epistles of having 
'despaired even of life,' of having 'had the sentence of death in himself 
(2 Cor. i 8, 9). 

The life of the greatest and best of English kings presents so close a Parallel 
parallel to the Apostle's thorn in the flesh, that I cannot forbear quoting of King 
the passage at length, though the illustration is not my own^ Alfred. 

" It was in the midst of these rejoicings (on the occasion of his marriage) 
that Alfred was stuMenly attacked by an illness, the sight of which struck 
dumb the loud joy of the guests, and for which neither they nor all the 
physicians of the day could account.... Others thought it was the unexpected 
return of a painful malady to which he had been subject at an early age. 

" We are informed what the malady really was in an account which is 
not quite clear... On passing from childhood to youth... he begged for some 
protection against his passions, for some corporal suffering which might arm 
him against temptation, so that his spirit might be enabled to raise him 
above the weakness of the flesh. On this, we are told, heaven sent him his 
illness, which Asser describes as a kind of eruption. For many years it 
caused him the most horrible torture,, which was so intense that he himself 
began to despair of his life. One day... the royal youth... prostrated him- 
self in silent devotion and prayed to God for pity. For fear of being ren- 
dered by his bodily infirmities, or perhaps by leprosy or blindness, incapable 
of exercising the royal power or despicable in the sight of the world, had 
long obtained possession of his soul and induced him to pray f(yr his deli- 
verance from such a plague. Every other lighter trial he was wilting to 
undeigo, provided it only spared him for what he was accustomed to look 
on as his destined office. Not long after... in consequence of his ferventi 
prayers, we are informed that all signs of his malady disappeared. 

"And now in the very moment that he had taken to himself a mie^ 

. ^ The passage is quoted in Jowett, z. p. 368 (md ed.). 
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in the yery moment that the marriage-gaeete were drinking and carousing 
noisily in the festive halls, the evil against which (? wanim) he had prayed 
overtook him. He was 9tuidenly seized with fear and iremMing; and to 
the very hour that Asser wrote, to a good old age, he toat never eure of 
not being attacked by it. There were instants when this visitation seemed 
to render him incapable qfany exertion^ either intellectual or hodily: but 
the repose of a day, a night, or even an hour, would always raise his 
courage again. Under the weight of this bodily infirmity, which was pro- 
bably of an epileptic nature, he learned, by the force of his unyielding will, 
to overcome the heaviest cares that ever weighed upon any ruler engaged 
in a contest with a most terrible foe, and under the weight of corporeal 
weakness and the cares of the outer world, to prosecute unceasingly his 
great purpose.'^ Pauli's Life qf Alfred, pp. 122—125 (Engl. Transl). 

In the mystery which hangs over the whole subject, in its physical 
symptoms, and in its influence on his own character and feelings, Alfred's 
malady is a most striking counterpart to the infirmity of St Paul ; and the 
coincidence is the less open to suspicion, since neither Asser, who is the 
original authority for the &ct, nor Pauli, whose account I have quoted, 
seems to have been struck by the parallel. 

Unless then we accept the earliest tradition of this infirmity, and 
assume that the Apostle suffered from acute pain in the head (an account 
which considering his nervous sensibility is perhaps sufficient to explain the 
feeling of humiliation and the fear of contempt which his malady inspired), 
we should be tempted by the closeness of the parallel to conjecture that it 
was of the nature of epilepsy. Recent criticism has offered other conjec- 
tures in abundance. Of these, the view that it was a complaint in the eyes 
deserves especially to be mentioned, as having been supported by the most 
ingenious advocacy and found the largest number of adherents: but it does 
not, I think, sufficiently recognise the conditions of the problem, as stated 
above; while the direct aiguments, on which it is foimded, seem to melt 
away under the light of careful examination ^ 



1 It is pat forward in a lively and 
interesting paper in Dr J. Brown's 
Hora Subsecivus, But the foundation 
on which this opinion is built seems to 
me scarcely strong enough to bear it ; 
for (i) The stress of the argument rests 
on what I cannot but think a mistaken 
interpretation of Gal. iv. 15, 'If it had 
been possible, ye would have plucked 
out your eyes and have given them to 
me.' Here the English version has 
'your own eyes,' which lends some 
countenance to the idea that St Paul 
intended to say they would have re- 
placed his eyes with their own, if it 
could have been done : but the Greek 
is Toi>s όφθαλμούί ύμώρ, where ύμων is 
as unemphatic as possible, so that the 
meaning is not 'your eyes,' but 'your 



eyet,* (a) The expression τηΧΙκα Ύράμ* 
ματα (vi. 11) is thought to be illus- 
trated by this view of St Paul's com- 
plaint, as though his defective eyesight 
explained the allusion to Uieeize of the 
letters yOT the length of the €ipMt2e,which- 
ever way we take it. It seems to me 
that a much better account can be given 
of that expression: see the note tibere. 
(3) It is supposed that this defective 
eyesight was a permanent effect of the 
temporary bUndness which seized the 
Apostle on the way to Damascus ; and 
that thus his thorn in the flesh was 
eminently fitted to be a check on spiri- 
tual pride produced by his ' visions and 
revelations. ' But the narrative of the 
Acts implies, if it does not state, that 
this blindness was completely healed ; 
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• The various readings in iv. 25. 

The following are the variations of text> which the opening dause of Yariations. 
this verse presents. 

(i) TO yap Σινά tipos iariv. So it is read in l^OFG, 17 ; in the Old Latin 
(f-g•)» Vulgate, ^thiopic, and Armenian Versions; in Origen^, Bpi- 
phanius^, Gyril^ and Damascene; in Victorinus, the Ambrosian 
Hilary {* Sina autem mons/ in his text), Augustine, Jerome, Pelagius, 
Primasius, and probably all the Latin fathers. This is also the 
reading of the Gothic Version, except that it omits yap. The 
Thebaic Version reads similarly, 'quae vero mons Siua est.' The 
MS κ after itrriv adds ov, in which respect it stands alone (except 
apparently the Memphitic Version) ; and Epiphanius transposes Stra 
and iipos, 

(ii) TO "Ayap Stva opos foriv. So the Memphitic Version as read by 
Boetticher ; but Wilkins inserts a dc. 

(iii) TO dc "Ayap Σινά ορός iariv. Such is the reading of ABDE, 37, 73, 
80, lectionary 40. 

(iv) TO yap "Ayap Σινά Zpos i<rriv. So KLP with the vast majority of 
cursive manuscripts, with both Syriac Versions, and with the Greek 
commentators generally, Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theo- 
doret, Theophylact) and the (Ecumenian Catena. This also is appa- 
rently the reading of Ephraem Syrus. 

(v) TO yap "Ay ap opos itrriv found only in the Latin of D and E*. 

It will thus be seen that the strongest, because the most varied, testi- Beading 
mony is in favour of the first of these readings. And there is also this adopted, 
weighty alignment on the same side, that supposing it to have been the 



and the passage in 9 Corinthians refers 
to incidents which occurred only four- 
teen years before the letter was written, 
and therefore much later than the Apo- 
stle's conversion. (4) To the arguments 
already considered, some have added 
the expression arcpi^eiVf * to look stead- 
fastly,' twice used of St Paul (Acts 
xiii. 9, xxiii. i), as indicating a de- 
fective vision ; but, not to mention that 
the word occurs frequently in the Acts 
of others besides 8t Paul, this 'stead- 
fast gaze' would seem, if anything, to 
imply a powerful eye. Thus it may be 
connected with the tradition or fiction, . 
dating at least from the second century, 
that St Paul was συνοφρυί (Acta Paul, 
et Thecl. § 3). The overhanging brows 
and piercing glance make up at least a 
consistent and characteristic portrait of 
the Apostle, if not a true likeness. On 



the other hand it is possible that he suf- 
fered from weak eyes, and this may ac- 
count for the incident of Acts xxiii. 5 ; 
but it is not implied in Gal. iv. 15, and 
does not explaia the strong expressions 
used of his * stake in the flesh,' though 
perhaps it might be one of ,the conse- 
quences of that infirmity. St Paul's 
language implies some more striking 
complaint. 

1 In Cant, ii (iii. p. 52, ed. Delarue), 
extant only in a Latin translation. 

* Hceres, p. 695. 

* Glaphyr. i, p. 75 (ed. Auberti). 
Cyril is said in other passages to read 
TO di "Ayap and ro yit,p 'Ayap, but I am 
unable to verify the statement. 

* The Ambrosian Hilary (in his 
commentary) is also quoted in favour 
of this reading, but his words do not 
bear out the inference. 
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original reading we have on the whole a more probable explanation of the 
yariatione in the text, than on any other hypothesis. By the negligence or 
confusion of a scribe tL• "Αγαρ might easily be substitnted for rb yo^ the 
word "Ayap oocnrring in the imniediate contexts As a next step a con- 
necting particle must be supplied ; and dc or yhp was inserted according to 
the caprice or judgment of the transcriber, thus producing the second and 
third readings. Lastly, the word Styo» now rendered superfluous, was 
expelled to relieye the passage, and hence arose the fourth variation, 
which indeed is too feebly supported to deserve consideration. The 
reading which I am here advocating is adopted by the two great masters 
of textual criticism, Bentley' and Tiachmann. 

Such seems to be the most probable account of the passage. Others 
wise the earlier conjecture of Bentley, that we have here a gloss trans- 
fened from margin to text, has much to recommend it Bentley himself 
indeed read it ro dc "Αγαρ σνστοιχη rj vw Ί€ρουσαΚήΐί^ but it seems sim- 
pler, if any such solution be adopted, to erase the whole clause τ6 γαρ 

ip rj *Αραβίφ. This hypothesis derives some colour from the &ct that 
there is a slight variation of reading in the connecting particles of the 
following clauses, as if the connexion had been disturbed by the insertion 
of the gloss. 



ITie meaning of Hagar in iv. 25. 

Probable If the word Hagar be omitted, the passage is capable of a very easy 

interpret- and natural interpretation; 'Sinai,' St Paul ai^es, Ms situated in Arabia, 

f^^^', the country of Hagar's descendants, the land of bondslaves.' And such 

^^^' too seems to be the most probable account of his meaning, even if with the 

received text we retain Hagar; 'This Hagar is Mount Sinai in Arabia,' 

L e. it represents Mount Sinai, because Mount Sinai is in Arabia, the land 

of Hagar and her descendanis. It is not ή "Αγαρ, the woman Hagar, but 

TO "AycLpj the thing Hagar, the Hagar of the allegory, the Hagar which is 

under discussion'. 



1 The conunentaiy of Theodore 
Mops, on this passage shows how easily 
Άγϋφ might be foisted in. The Greek 
text of this writer (in Cramer's Catena) 
has dXX' "kyap η re ίρημοι ιτάσα κ,τ.Χ., 
which makes no sense. The Latin 
translation runs *ged et solitudo omnis,' 
which doubtless represents the original 
reading, ά\\ά καΐ ή re ίρημοί τασα. 
Windisohmann's conjecture to account 
for the insertion of 'Ayap in the text of 
St Paul is more ingenious than pro- 
bable. He supposes a critical note, 
d. ydp (i.e. ΛΚΚ01' ydp), marking a 
various reading in the connecting par- 



ticle, to have been transferred from the 
margin to the text. 

' In his text of the epistle as given 
in Bentleii Crit, Saer. p. 108. This text 
is much later than his 'Epistola ad 
Millium' (lb. p. 45), in which he starts 
the hypotibesis of a gloss. This hypo- 
thesis was adopted by Mill and others. 

> TO denotes that ' Hagar' is regard- 
ed not as a person, but as an object of 
thought or of speech. For this use of 
the neuter article see Winer § xviii. 
p. 131, A, Buttmann p. 84. It need 
not necessarily mean < the word Hagar'; 
compare for instance Ephes. iv. grodi 
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Such sabstantially was the interpretation put upon the passage by some 
of the ablest among the Greek commentators. ' The law was given in the 
Tery place/ says Theodore of Mopsuestia, (the sense is somewhat distorted 
through the medium of a bad Latin translation), * which belongs to that 
race whence Hdgar also was.' 'About that mountain,' says Theodoret, 'are 
the tents of the descendants of Hagar {το της "Ayap ίσκήνωτΜ ycvor).' 
' The Saracens,' remarks a third writer, perhaps Severianus^, 'the descend- 
ants of Ishmael, dwell in the desert which reaches as far as Mount SinaL' 
Similarly Ephraem Syrus: 'For this Hagar is Mount Sinai which is in the 
land of the Arabs, and it is a type of (a likeness to) Jerusalem, for it is in 
subjection and bondage with its sons under the Romans.' 

This however is not the interpretation generally adopted by those who 
retain the receivecT reading. They suppose the Apostle to be calling atten- 
tion not to the locality of Sinai but to the meaning of the word Hagar : 
' The word Hagar in the language of the Arabians denotes Mount Sinai.' ¥^^, 
This interpretation, which prevails widely, is put in its most attractive form ^^^ J^Jf 
by Dean Stanley. * There is another traveller through Arabia,* he writes, gim^ 
'at this time, on whose visit to Mount Sinai we should look with still 
greater interest. I went into Arabia, says St Paul, in describing his con- 
version to the Galatians. It is useless to speculate; yet when in a later 
chapter of the same epistle the words fall upon our ears, 7%ύ Hagar is 
Mount Sinai in Arabia^ it is difficult to resist the thought, that he too 
may have stood upon the rocks of Sinai, and heard from Arab lips the often 
repeated " Hagar," "rock," suggesting the double meaning to which that text 
alludes V 'Hagar '^ in Arabic means 'a rock,' or rather 'a stone'; and it 
is maintained that this Arabic word ' Hagar' was a common local name for 
Sinai, or at all events was appropriated to it in some special way. 

Independently of any questions that may arise on the interpretation, Objeotione 
I have endeavoured to show that ' Hagar' ought to be expelled from the to this. 
text on the ground of external authority alone. Yet, if it be a fact that 
^agar is really another name for Sinai, this fact will go some little way 
towards reinstating "Αγαρ; and on this account, as well as in deference to 
the advocacy it has found, it will be worth while to consider the difficulties 
which beset this interpretation. 



άι^^ι^ τί ίστα^; where τ6 is the state- 
ment, for the preceding word was not 
άρ4βη, but άναβάί. The Ambrosian Hi- 
laiy (after the middle of the fourth 
century) explains it 'cauETam Agar': a 
very early example of the sense which 
this word bears in the Bomance lan- 
guages, 'cosa,' * chose.' 

^ In Cramer's Catena, It is ano- 
nymous {aXkos νάλα^ φησίν), but in the 
immediate neighbourhood there is a 
note assigned to Severianns. 

* Sinai and Palestine p. 50; see 
above, p. 89. 

pronounced 'Ch&gat* (or 



rather ' (7Aajar '). The Arabic alphabet 

has two letters, ^ and ^ a softer 
and a harsher sound, corresponding to 
the one £[ebrew guttural Π (CAeth). 
The initial letter of * Hagar,' 'a stone,' 
is the former of these, a soft guttural 
Ch^ and not a simple aspirate. The 

second letter of the word is 'Κ'» corre- 
sponding to the Hebrew Ij, our G, but 
generally pronomiced by the Arabs 
softly like the English J, as we pro- 
nounce it in gem, I shall in this note 

represent ^hj Ch, ^ by Q, both in 
Italics. 
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EPISTLE TO THE GALATIAXS. 

I. The evidence on which the aMumed fact rests is both deficient 
in amount and suspicious in character. Not more than two independent 
witnesses, if they be independent, have, so far as I know, been produced. 

(i) Chrysostom at the close of the fourth century in his exposition of 
this epistle writes somewhat obscurely; 'Hagar was the name of the 
bondmaid; and Mount Sinai is so interpreted in their native tongue {ro 

d^ Stya Ζρος οντω μ^θ^ρμηΡΜντται τζ €πιχωρίψ αυτών γΚώττυ)^ and afterwards 

he speaks of the mountain as ' b«uing the same name with the bondmaid 
(όμωνυμον rj dovX;;).' To the same effect writes Theophylact, who is often a 
mere echo of Chrysostom, as do one or two anonymous commentators in 
the (Ecumenian Catena, without doubt deriving their information from 
the same source^• 

(ii) The Bohemian traveller Harant, who visited Sinai in the year 
1598, says: 'The Arabian and Mauritanian heathen call Mount Sinai Agar 
or TurV Though, for anything that is found in the context, this might 
have been written without a thought of the passage of St Paul, yet I think 
it hardly probable. Luther, following Erasmus, had maintained this inter- 
pretation; and from the enormous popularity of his commentaries on the 
Galatians, it is likely that they were known to Harant, who himself ulti- 
mately became a protestant. If so, he did not necessarily derive his infor- 
mation frOm the Arabs on the spot, but may have accepted without ques- 
tion the popular statement, as more recent travellers have dona 

In later works of travel I have not found any direct personal testimony 
to this assumed &ct If there be any, it will from the nature of the case 
require careful sifting. The word * Hagar' (ChAgar meaning ' a rock,' or 
'a stone,' must be heard again and again frvm native lips in this wild 
region'; and a traveller, once possessed of the idea, might easily elicit the 
word from his Arab guide by a leading question, and on the strength of an 



^ Chrysostom's interpretation of the 
passage in St Paul may perhaps under- 
lie the account of the word 'Hagar* 
given in Bar Bahlul's Syiiac Lexicon, 

p. 417: 150-4 OCT V»»^^ fr^ 

• ^U l3>>lo : Jj^ This 

extract, which is taken from the ms 
in the Cambridge University Library, 
I owe to the kindness of B. L. Bensly 
Esq., of Cains College. ' 

* Harant*e authority is generally 
quoted at second hand through Bus• 
ching's Erdbeschr. 1. 1. p. 603 (Hamb. 
1792). In Harant's work itself, Der 
ChrUtliche Ulysses (NUrub. 1678), the 
passage runs: *DenBerg Synai nennen 
die Arabische und Mauritanische Hey- 
den Agar oder Tur: Weissenberg, wie 
auoh Tuela, wie Odoardo Barhosa nel* 
summ. deV Ind, Orient, bezeuget.* The 



work was written in Bohemian, but 
translated into German by his brother 
and published by his nephew (see Bal- 
binus Bohem. Doet 11. p. 104). [A 
friend, who has consulted the Bohemian 
original, informs me that Weissenberg is 
a miswriting of the name of a traveller 
whom Harant quotes, and that Tucla is 
there written TurlaJ] 1 give the passage 
of Barbosa to which Harant refers, as it 
stands in the copies which I have con- 
suite^. The title is Primo volume delle 
Navigationi e Viaggi (Yenet. 1550 and 
1554); Libro di Odoardo Barhessa or 
Barhosa, P* 313 (3^3)» 'passato ildetto 
monte Sinai, il quale i Mori dimandano 
Turla (sic).* 

> The index to Bitter's Erdkundey 
Sinai etc. 11. p. 133 1, s. v. 'Hadschar,' 
'Hadjar/ etc., names several 'stones* 
on and about Sinai ; * Hadschar Elma,' 
*Hadejar lukk&be,* 'Hadj Musa,' etc. 
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answer thus obtained onsuspidoosly confirm the statement that it was a 
local name for the mountain. 

Thus the independent testimony to this supposed fact is confined to 
Chrysostom and Harant, or, if my supposition with regard to Harant be 
correct, to Chrysostom alone. To Chrysostom then, if I mistake not> or to 
some earlier writer whom he copied» this statement is due. Nor should 
we be doing any injustice to one who makes St Paul speak of Sinai as 
' contiguous to Jerusalem/ were we to suppose that haying heard of some 
place bearing the name 'Hagar' whether in Arabia Petrsea or in some 
district bordering upon the Sinaitic mountains, (for the name seems to have 
been not uncommon^) he compressed the geography of the whole region 
and assigned this name to mount Sinai itself, imagining that he had thus 
found the key to St Paul's meaning*. It is at least worthy of notice that 
neither his friend Theodore of Mopsuestia, nor Theodoret the pupil of 
Theodore, both natives of Antioch and both acquainted with his work, 
makes any mention whatever of this assumed fact or the interpretation 
based on it. Probably they were better informed on the subject, and for 
this reason tacitly abandoned Chrysostom's explanation. 

2. But supposing it were proved that Sinai were so called by the (t) False 
Arabs, this word * ChsigBr' is not written or pronounced in the same way as etymology. 
the proper name ' Hagar,' and etymologically the two are entirely distinct. 

The proper name ' Hagar,' with the simple aspirate ("Un, in Arabic ^U) 

signifies a wanderer or fugitive,' being connected with the Arabic * Hegira' 



^ Older eritios, as Bochart and others 
(le Moyne Var, Saer. p. 834, Pfeiffer 
Op. I. p• 504) assert that Petra itself 
hears the name Hagar (CAa^ar) in 
Arabic writers, just as in Greek it is 
called ΤΙέτρα, and in Hebrew y?0, 
words having the same meaning 'rock.' 
Tbis statement however is founded on 
a twofold error; (i) The vocalisation of 
the proper name referred to is not 
'ChAg9X* but 'Ohigpc'; and («) The 
place which bears this name * El CJagr* 
in Arabic writers is not Petra itself, 
but a station several days south of 
Petra on the pilgrims* route between 
Damascus and Mecca. See Ewald 
Pauius p. 493 sq. , Bobinson*8 PaUitine 
etc» Π. p. 523. There is no evidence 
that Petra itself was so called. 

There is a place ΚΊΙΙΠ, * CAagra,' 

mentioned four times in the Targnm of 
Onkelos, Gen. xvi 7, 14, xx. i, Exod. 
XV• 43. In the second passage it is 
substituted for * Bered,' in the remain- 
ing three for ' Shur/ of the original 
text. It must therefore have lain 
somewhere at the south of Palestine in 

GAL. 



the desert on the way to Egypt. In 
Gen. xvi. 7 it occurs in connexion with 
the flight of Hagar. 

I venture to conjecture that there 
was also a place * Hagar' (whether 

^^ or ,^) in Belka, and that the 

appearance of 'Belka' in the Arabic 
version of GaL L 17 and iv. 35 (see 
above, p. 87) is to be explained by this 
fact. 

' Wieseler explains Ohrysostom's 
meaning in a different way, insisting on 
the strict sense of μ€0€ρμψ€ύ€ται. Ac- 
cording to Eiirst Concord, and Hebr. 
Handb, s.v., Ο'Ό signifies * rocky/ so 
that interpreted in Arabic it would be 

jB^* and to this identity of meaning 

in * Sinai' and 'Hagar' he supposes 
Chrysostom to allude. But even if the 
account which Fiirst gives of the word 
^^Ό were altogether satisfactory, it 
would still remain in the highest degree 
improbable that Chrysostom should be 
acquainted with an etymology so ab<K 
struse. 
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the fiuniliar term for the flight of Mahomet (compare also the Hebrew 
*)1J and in*•). Thus it has nothing in common with ^ChAgve* 'a stone' 
(/f^)j which if it occurred in Hebrew would be written n^a It is true 

that the gutturals are closely allied, and were sometimes confounded^; 
and this circumstance would deseire to be considered, if the supposed 
name for Sinai were supported by sufficient testimony: but where this is 
wanting, the false etymology throws an additional obstacle, to say the least, 
in the way of our accepting the explanation in question. Nor will it api>ear 
very probable that St Paul should have set aside the true deriyation, when 
it is given and allegoriied by his contemporary Philo*. 

^It seems much more probable indeed, if St Paul is alluding to any local 
name of Sinai, that he should have regarded the true etymology, and that 
the name in question was not n^n 'rock,' but n^n 'wanderer/ This latter 
name was at least not uncommon among the Arab tribes ; and it is fiEtr from 
unlikely, though direct evidence is wanting, that a settlement of these 
'wanderers,' these (Children of 'Hagar,' occupied the. country about Sinai 
in St Paul's day and gave it their name for the time. 
(3)StPaul'e 3* But lastly, is it probable, supposing this to have been St Paul's 
language, meaning, that he would have expressed himself as he has done ? If in 
writing to a half-Greek half-Celtic people he ventured to argue from an 
Arabic word at all, he would at all events be careful to make his drift intel- 
ligible. But how could his readers be expected to put the right interpreta- 
tion on the words ' this Hagar is Mount Sinai in Arabia'? How could they 



^ The elose alUanoe between the 
guttnrale is shown, (i) By their inter• 
change in the same langnage in differ- 
ent words connected or identical in 
meaning and obyiously derived from 
the same root, e.g. TID and IDtD, 
ΤΠΧ and^nV ; («) By their interchange 
in different langoages of the Semitic 
family, e.g. Heb. HD and Syr. ^^\^ 

(Hoffmann, Qrawm, Syr, p. 133), or in 

different dialects of the same language, 

e.g. in the Aramaic dialects the Syriao 

<ji compared with the Chaldee inH^ 

(see Gesen. Thes, p. 359, Fiirst Aram, 
Idwme § 45) ; (3) By the confusion of 
sound in the same language or dialect, 
e.g. a Judffian in the story professes 
himself unable to distinguish between 
T©«, *alamb,'1B}i, 'wool,' IDOt'wine/ 

and ibn, ' an ass,' as pronounced by a 
Galilean, when the latter wants to make 
a purchase ; see Fiirst ih, § 15. There 
was the same confusion also in the Sa- 
maritan pronunciation of the gutturals ; 
Gesen. Lehrgeb, § 33. i. On the rela- 



tion of the gutturals to each other, see 
Ewald Ausf, Lekrb, d, Heb. Spr. § 39 
sq. 

Assemani indeed (Bibl, Or, m. 9, 
p. 753) gives an instance of the inter- 
change of the gutturals He and Cheth 
in this very word Hagar: 'Hagar 
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r^P^* Arabibus^^>• Hagiar, hoc est, 

Petra; PtolemsBO Agra, unde Agraei 
populi Arable juxta sinum Persicum, 
etc.* But is there not a misprint or an 
error here ? Was this place ever written 
in Arabic otherwise than with a simple 
aspirate as in Syriac ? At all events 
Winer (Realw, s. v. Hagariter) is wrong 
in understanding Assemani's remark of 
the station between Damascus and 
Mecca (see p. 193, note i), and has been 
blindly followed by others. 

* TopoUcTiais, Leg, AUeg, i. p. 135 κ, 
8aer,Ab, et Ca. i. p. 1 70 (xa/xxicec σοφίφ^ 
ού κατοικεί). Another derivation of 
Hagar, or rather a play upon the word, 
was "p^K ΚΠ, ' here is thy wages * ; see 
Beer Leben Abraham* s p. 148. 
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possibly iinderstand, knowing nothing of Arabic, that he meant to say, 
^ this word Hagar in the Arabic tongue stands for Mount Sinai'? Even if 
it be granted that his readers were acquainted with the fact which was the 
key to his meaning, is h r^ *Ap^ig. at all a likely expression to be used by 
any writer for iv τβ 'Αραβικί} γλωσσά or •Αρα]3ιστ/, unless it were made 
intelligible by the context? Tet this is the meaning generally assigned to 
€v rfj *Αραβί^ by thosO commentators, ancient or modem, who adopt the 
interpretation in question, and indeed seems to be required to justify that 
interpretation. 

In the face of these difficulties, it seems at least improbable that the 
point of the passage is the identity of 'Hagar' and 'Sinai' as different 
names of the same mountain, and the reading which retains ' Hagar' in the 
text loses any support which it may seem to draw from this identity, 
assumed as a fact. 



PhiWs allegory of Hagar and Sarah} 



In giring an allegorical meaning to this passage of the Old Testament 
narrative St Paul did not stand alone. It might be inferred indeed from 
his own language that such applications of the history of Hagar and Sarah 
were not uncommon in the schools of his day ^. But, however this may be» 
it is more than once so applied in the extant works of Philo. I have 
already pointed out the contrast presented by his treatment of the history 
of Abraham in general to the lessons which it suggests to the Apostle of 
the Gentiles. This contrast extends to the application of the allegorical 
method to this portion of the sacred narrative. Philo's allegory is as 
follows. 

Abraham — the human soul progressing towards the knowledge of God Philo^s al- 
— ^unites himself first with Sarah and then with Hagar. These two alliances legory, 
stand in direct opposition the one to the other'. Sarah, the princess — ^for 
such is the interpretation of the word^ — is divine wisdom. To her there- 
fore Abraham is bidden to listen in all that she says. On the other hand 
Hagar, whose name signifies ' sojourning' (παροίκησις), and points therefore 
to something transient and unsatisfying, is a preparatory or intermediate 



1 For Philo's allegory of Hagar and 
Sarah, see esp. de Congr. Qtuer, ErucU 
i?r. I. p. 519 sq., esp. pp. 521, 522, 530, 
592, and Qtugst, in Gen, p. 189 sq., 
^33 s^• (Aucher) . Compare also Leg. 
AUeg, I. p. 135, de Cherub. 1. p. 139 sq,, 
de Prof. i. p. 546, de Abr. 11. p. 52, 
de Somn. i. p. 656. 

^ See the notes on ^υνστοιχεΐ and 
ά\\7ΐτγομούμ€ΐ^α. 

' cie Abr. n. p. 15 έροντιώτατοι Bi 
aW'fKois elalv ol \€χθίντ€^ ^άμοι. 



^ In some passages Philo still further 
refines on the change in her name (Gen. 
xvii. 15): e.g. (2e Mut, Norn. i. p. 590, 
Quast in Gen. p. 229 (Aucher), de 
Cherub. 1. p. 139. Her first name Σάρα 
(nc^) is αρχή μου, her after-name Σάρρα 
(ΠΊΚ^) is άρχουσα (see Hieron. Quast, 
in Gen., in. p. 331). Thus they are 
related to each other as the special to 
the general, as the finite and perishable 
to the infinite and imperishable. 

13—2 



compared 

^thSt 

Paul's. 
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training—the instniction of the Bchools— secular learning, as it might be 
termed in modem phrased Hence she is fitly described as an Egyptian, 
as Sarah's handmaid. Abraham's alliance with Sarah is at first premature. 
He is not sufficiently advanced in his moral and spiritual developement to 
profit thereby. As yet he begets no son by her. She therefore dbrects him 
to go in to her handmaid, to apply himself to the learning of the schools. 
This inferior alliance proves fruitful at once. At a later date and after this 
preliminary training he again unites himself to Sarah ; and this time his 
union with divine wisdom is fertile. Not only does Sarah bear him a son, 
but she is pointed out as ttie mother of a countless of&pring*. Thus is 
realised the strange paradox that *the barren woman is most fruitful.' 
Thus in the progress of the human soul are verified the words of the 
prophet, spoken in an allegory, that 'the desolate hath many children V 

But the allegory does not end here. The contrast between the mothers 
is reproduced in the contrast between the sons. Isaac represents the 
wisdom of the wise men, Ishmael the sophistry of the sophist*. Sophistry 
must in the end give place to wisdouL The son of the bondwoman must be 
cast out and flee before the son of the princess ^ 

Such is the ingenious application of Pbilo— most like and yet most 
unlike that of St PauL They both allegorize, and in so doing they touch 
upon the same points in the narrative, they use the same text by way of 
illustration. Yet in their whole tone and method they stand in direct con- 
trast, and their results have nothing in common. Philo is, as usual, wholly 
unhistoricaL With St Paul on the other hand Hagar's career is an alle- 
gory, because it is a history. The symbol and the thing symbolized are 
tiie same in kind. This simple passage of patriarchal life represents in 
miniature the workings of God's providence hereafter to be exhibited in 
grander proportions in the history of the Christian Church. The Christian 



^.4 μίση καΙ iyxvKKios rcuScia is 
Philo*8 iavoimte phrase, e. g. de Cherub, 

I. p. 139• 

* de Congr. Queer. Enid, Or, i. p. 519 
το,ύτψ "Μ,ωϋσηί, τό ταραδοξότατον, καΐ 
^rapw diro0a/v€t κοί troKvywiarar^ ι 
oomp. de Mut, Norn. i. pp. 599, 6oo» 
where he adds κατά τό ^,δόμενον ^σμα 
ντο τη$ χάριτα'Ά.ννψ H φησιν^ Στ€Ϊρα 
iT€K(P hrrd -η ^ τολλή Ιν τέκροΐί ήσθέ^ 
ni<r€ (ι Sam. ii. 5)• 

' de Execr. η. p. 434 η yap ίρημο^ 
i φησίν 6 τροφητψ, eUreKVOS re καΙ rro- 
Xvircuf, orep \oytop Kcd Μ ψνχψ άΧΚη' 
yopeircu (Is. liv. i). The coincidenoe 
with St Paul is the more striking inas- 
mnoh as Philo very rarely goes beyond 
the Pentateuch in seeking subjects for 
allegorical interpretation. There is in- 
deed no mention of Sarah and Hagar 
here, but it appears, both from the con- 
text and from parallel passages, that 



they are present to his mind. 

* de Sobr, i. p. 394 σοψίαι^ μ^ *1σαάκ, 
σοφιστ€ία» βέΊσμαήλ Κ€κ\'ήρ(αται : oomp. 
de Cherub, ι. p. J40, and other passages 
referred to in p. 195, note i. The 
names give Philo some trouble. Isaac 
of course signifies ' laughter,' betoken- 
ing the joy which comes of divine vds- 
dom ; see, besides the passages just re- 
ferred to. Leg, Alleg, i. p. 131, Quod 
Det, Pot, I. pp. 903, 215. Ishmael he 
contrasts with Israel, the one signifying 
the hearing God, the other the feeing 
God (7K mr\ B^K, • vir videns deum' ; 
oomp. Hieron. in Gen. iii. p. 357). 
Thus they are opposed to each other, 
as dxo^ to ipaaiSf as the fallacious to 
the infallible, as the σοφιστή to the 
σοφοί, de Prof. i. p. 577, de Mut, Norn. 
I. p. 609. 

s de Cherub. 1, p. 140. 
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Apostio and the philosophic Jew move in parallel lines, as it were, keeping 
side by side and yet never once crossing each other's path. 

And there is still another point in which the contrast between the two 
is great With Philo the allegory is the whole substance of his teaching; 
with St Paul it is bnt an accessory. He uses it rather as an illustration 
than an argument, as a means of representing in a lively form the lessons 
before enforced on other grounds. It is, to use Luther's comparison, the 
painting which decorates the house already built 

At the same time we need not fear to allow that St Paul's mode of 
teaching here is coloured by his early education in the rabbinical schools. 
It were as unreasonable to stake the Apostle*s inspiration on the turn of a Bearing on 
metaphor or the character of an illustration or the form of an argument, as Inspira- 
on purity of diction. No one now thinks of maintaining that the language ^^^^* 
of the inspired writers reaches the classical standard of correctness and 
elegance, tiiough at one time it was held almost a heresy to deny this. ' A 
treasure contained in earthen vessels,' * strength made perfect in weakness/ 
' rudeness in speech, yet not in knowledge,' such is the far nobler concep- 
tion of inspired teaching, which we may gather from the Apostle's own 
language. And this language we should do well to bear in mind. But on 
the other hand it were mere dogmatisni to set up the intellectual standard 
of our own age or country as an infallible rule. The power of allegory 
has been differently felt in different ages, as it is differently felt at any one 
time by diverse natione. Analogy, allegory, metaphor— by what bound- 
aries are these separated the one from the other ? What is true or false, 
correct or incorrect, as an analogy or an allegory ? What argumentative 
force must be assigned to either ? We should at least be prepared with an 
answer to these questions, before we venture to sit in judgment on any 
individual case. 



The various readings in v. r. 

The variations of reading in this verse are the more perplexing, in 
that they seriously affect the punctuation, and thereby the whole texture of 
the passage. The main variations are threefold. 

I. The position of ovi/. ' (τ) Position 

(i) It stands after στηκ€Τ€ in «ABCFGP and a few of the better cur- ^^ «'"• 
sive Mss; in f.g, the Vulgate, Gothic, Memphitic, Thebaic ^ ^thiopic, 
Armenian, and perhaps the Peshito Syriac^ versions, in Origen ', Basil ^, 
and Cyril^ in Yictorinus, Augustine, and others. The Memphitic 
version also inserts γαρ with r^ ikevufpii^ 

^ I have ascertained this from the ^ Mor, 14 (11. p. 247, Gamier), ac- 

MS belonging to Lord Crawford and cording to some of the best mss. In 

Balcarres. the printed editions however it stands 

^ This is doubtfnl, the order of the after iXevdepi^, In the de Bapt. (11. 

words being altered in this version. p. 641, Garnier), a treatise ascribed to 

> in Bxod, H. 3 (n. p. 139), in Jud, Basil but of doubtful authorship, its 

H. 9 (n. p. 477), both extant only in place is after στηκ€Τ€, 
Latin. * Qlaphyr, i. p. 75. 
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(3) Position 
of 4/Aas. 



(3) The 
xelatiye• 
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(ii) Its poaition is after cXcv^rpt^ in (by a third hand) KL and very 
many cursive mss^ in Marcus Monachus^ Damascene^ Theophylact, 
and (Ecumenius. 
(iii) It is omitted in DE (both Greek and Latin); in the Vulgate and 
later Syriac; in Ephraem Syrus, in Theodore of Mopsuestia and 
Theodoret, in Jerome, Pelagius, the Ambrosian Hilary, and others. 
It is wanting also in Chrysostom, who however, supplies a connecting 
particle, reading r^ yap (kevOepiq. κ.τ.\. 

In Asterius' oZp is abs^it after Acv^epi^, but as the contest is 
wanting, it is impossible to say whether it occurred after στήκ€Τ€ or 
not. 
Thus it will be seen that the balance of authority is decidedly in fSEtvour 
of placing ovv after στηκ€Τ€ ; and this is probably the correct reading. The 
displacement (ii) and the omission (iii) were, it would seem, different expe- 
dients to relieve the awkwardness in the position of the connecting particle^ 
on the supposition that the sentence began with τ^ iXevuepia, 

2. The position of ήμας. It is found, 

(i) Before Χριστοί in HABDEFGP and some cursive Μββ, in Origea 
(Latin translation), Theodore of Mopsuestia (Latin translation), and 
Cyril», 
(ii) After Xpurrot in GRL and 'many cursive Mse, and in Chrysostom, 

Theodoret, Asterius, Marcus Monachus, and Damascene, 
(iii) After ή\€νθ€ρωσ€ν in Theophylact. 

The versions and the Latin fathers vary, the miyority placing it after 
Χρίστος ; but this is plainly a case where no great stress can be laid on 
such evidence. The transposition would be made unintentionally in the 
course of translation (Xpurrds ήμΛς being perhaps the more natural order) 
so that one authority in &vour of ημΛς Xptaros is of more weight than a 
number against it. The order ήμας Χρίστος may therefore be retained 
with confidence. 

3 . Besides these, there still remains a third and more important variation . 
(i) Ttj €\€νθ€ρία S is read in D (by the correction of later hands*) 

EKL and the great majority of cursives, in both Syriac versions, in 
Basil, Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia (Latin), Theodoret (twice), 
Cyril, Asterius, Marcus Monachus, Theophylact, and GEcumenius. The 
^thiopic has * quia Christus nos liberavit; et state igitur.' 

(ii) rfj €λ€νθ€ρία alone is found in HABCDP and a few cursive mss, 
in the Thebaic and Memphitic versions, and in Damascene and others. 

(iii) § IXcvuepiq in FG, in the old Latin, Vulgate, and Gothic versions, 
in Marcion (or rather Tertullian^), Origen (Latin translation•), in Vic- 
torinus, Augustine, Jerome, and others. 



* Gallandi viii. p. 47. 

* In Ps, V. Horn. 5, Cotel. Mon, 
EccL II. p. 46. 

» The Latin of D has * qua libartate 
nostra.* It has been suggested to me 
that tra was originally a direction to 
transpoBe ' nos*. 

* * D** et D* * * prsdposuerunt ij, pras- 



tereaqne D** addidit signa qnibns ηχς 
ante ημάς ponendum esse significaret, 
sed videntur ea signa rorsas deleta 
esse.' Tiechendorf Cod, Clarom, 

* adv. Marc, v. 4. 

• in Gen, H. 7 (11. p. 78), in Cant, 
i. 6 (in, p. 52). 
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Thus our choice seems to lie between (i) and (ii), and on the whole the 
first seems more probable than the second. For, though the balance of 
direct evidence is against it, the following considerations may be urged in 
its favour. 

First The reading r$ ekevSepM without Ij is so difficult as to be almost 
imintelligible. At a certain point BengeFs rule, ^ proclivi scriptioni prasstat 
ardua,' attains its maximum value; beyond this point it ceases to apply. 
And in the present instance it is difficult to ^ve any interpretation to the 
words which is not either meaningless or ungrammatical. 

Secondly, Supposing r§ tk^vBtpia S to have been the original reading, 
the omission of ζ in some texts admits of a very simple explanation. 
Standing immediately before ήμας (which in its proper position, as we have 
seen, precedes Χριστό;) it Would easily drop out through the carelessness of 
transcribers. In this case too the transposition Χρίστο; ημάς for ήμας 
Χρίστος was probably made for the sake of euphony to avoid the juxta- 
position of ^ ήμας which came together in the original text. 

At the same time the testimony in favour of rg Ikevuepia alone is so 
strong, that I have hesitated to set it aside altogether and have therefore 
retained it at the foot as an alternative reading. 

The third reading, § iXevSepl^, found chiefly in the Latin copies, is not 
very easily accounted for, but was perhaps substituted for rfj ikeveepig, ζ 
as a more elegant expression or as a retranslation from the loose Latin 
rendering * qua libertate.' 

The words being thus determined, the punctuation is best decided by 
the position of the connecting particle, and the sentence will run, r^^ 
cXcv^cpas tJ eXcv^ep/ei ^ ήμας Χρίστος ήλ(υθ€ρωσ€ν, Snjjcerc ov» κ.τΛ• 
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* ''iSe εγώ Παύλοι λέγω ύμΐρ, οτι, έάν ττεριτ^μνησθε. 
Χριστό^ ύμά^ ovZev ώψβΧηατβι* ^ μαρτνρομαι Se τταλιι/ 
ιταντί άνθρωττω ττβρίτβμνομένω, οτι όφβιλβτη^ έστΙν 
6\ον τον νόμον ΊΓΟίησαξ. ^ κατηργηθητβ άττό Χρίστου, 



2. At this point St Paul assumee 
a severer tone in condemning the ob- 
servance of the law. It is not only a 
useless imposition, a slavish burden; 
it is pernicious and fatal in itself. 

'^Idc] so to be accented rather than 
(dc. According to the ancient gram- 
marians, the pronunciation of common 
dialect was tdr, λα/3€, of the Attic tdc, 
\αβ€. See Winer § vi. p. 62. 

€γώ UavKog] What is the exact force 
of this? Is it (i) An assertion qf 
authority f ' I Paul, who received a 
direct commission from Christy who 
have done and suffered so much for 
the Gospel and for you, who have so 
strong a claim on your hearing'? Or 
is it rather (2) An indirect refvJtation 
of calumnies f ' I Paul, who have my- 
self preached circumcision forsooth, 
who say smooth things to please men, 
who season my doctrine to the tastes 
of my hearers'? For the latter sense 
see 2 Cor. x. i , where the words ama hk 
<γώ Παύλοι are used in combating the 
contemptuous criticism of his enemies; 
and compare his tone in i. 10 of this 
epistle;^ do I novo persuade men?' 
See also the notes on ii. 3, v. 11, and 
the introduction p. 2 8. For the former 
sense compare perhaps Ephes. iii. i. 
The two ideas are not incompatible: 
they are equally prominent elsewhere 
in this epistle, and may both have 
been present to St Paul's mind, when 
he thus asserts himseif^o strongly. 

π€ριτ€μνησθ€] ^suffer yourselves to 
he circumcised*, see the note on π€ρ<- 
τ€/*νο/*€νω ver. 3. 

3. The argument is this; 'Circum- 
cision is the seal of the law. He, who 
willingly and deliberately undergoes 
circumcision, enters upon a compact 
to fulfil the law. To fulfil it therefore 
he is bound, and he cannot plead the 



grace of Christ; for he has entered 
on another mode of justification.' 

μαρτνρομαι dc πάλιν] * Christ benefit 
you? nay, I protest again' The 
adversative sense of de is to be ex- 
plained by the idea of ωφ€\ήσ€ΐ. Πά- 
\tv refers to the preceding Χίγω ; ' I 
have said it, and I repeat it with pro* 
testation.' 

μΛρτνρομαι] ^ I protest, i.e. I assert 
as in the presence of witnesses. The 
word signifies properly 'to call to wit- 
ness'; and is never, except perhaps in 
very late Greek, equivalent to ftap- 
τνρω, * I bear witness.' See the notes 
on I Thess. ii. 12. For the dative 
άνθρωπω compare Acts xx. 26. This 
use of the dative is a remnant of the 
fuller construction μαρτνρ€σθαί τινί τι, 

(Judith vii. 28 μαρτνρόμ^θα υμίν τον 

ουρανον και την γην), the accusative 
being suppressed and the verb used 
absolutely without refere;ice to the 
person of the witness. 

ν€ριτ€μνομ€νω] * who undergoes cir- 
cumcision/ as π€ρίτ€μιηισθ€ ver. 2, 
and oi π€ρνημν6μ€νοι vL 13 (the better 
reading). In all these cases the pre- 
sent tense is more appropriate than 
the past. It is not the fact of their 
having been dreumcised which St 
Paul condemns (for this is indifferent 
in itself), but the fact of their aUow- 
ing themselves to he circumcised, be- 
ing free agents. 

4* Jcarrj/yyi^rc, c^eire^arc] Thoaor- 
ists represent the consequences as in- 
stantaneous; 'Ye are then and there 
shut out from Christ.' For similar 
instances see Joh. xv. 6 icof μη tis 

μ€ΐνυ €V €/iO(, €β\ηθη €ξω tis το κΚη- 

μα, Rev. Χ. 7 : comp. Winer § xl. p. 292. 

κατηργηθητ€ ατΓο Χριστοί)] a pregnant 

expression for κατηργηθητ€ κοΛ 6χωρ/σ- 

θητ€ άπο Χριστον, * Ye are nothing as 



V. 5, 6] 
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oiTive^ ev νόμω ^ικαιοΰσθβ, τη^ χάριτος e^eTreVare. 
"^ήμβΐ^ yap ττνβύματι εκ πίστεων βλττίδα Βικαιοσύρης 
ά7Γ€Κ^€χόμβθα• ^ev yap Χριστώ [Ιησον] ούτε ττεριτομη 
τι ισχύει ούτε άκροβυστία, αλλά ττίστι^ Si αγάπης 
ενεργούμενη. 



regards Christ, ye are entirely sepa- 
rate from Him'; as Rom. yii. 2, 6; 
comp. 2 Cor. xi. 3 φθαρτή τα νοήματα 
νμων άνο τη^ άπΧστψΌς, Οοΐ. ϋ. 20. 

oirivts δ(καιονσ^€] ^άΙΙ ye ίτΛο seek 
your justification,* See on πβριτ*/*- 
ρομ€νω, ver. 3. 

* €ξ€π€σατ€'] 'are driven /orth, are 
banished with Hagar your mother': 
see iv. 30 €κβάλ€ την παώίσκην. The 
words eWiTrrciv and €φάΚ\€ΐν are cor- 
relatives in this sense; e.g. Thucyd. 

vi. 4 νπο Έαμίων καΐ άλλων Ίωνων £κ- 
πίν^ονσίν»••τονς ti Σα /iiovf *Αναζιλαί 
'Ρηγίνων τύραννος ου ττολλ^ varepov 
€κβα\ών κ,τΧ. For the form efcTre- 

. σατ€ see Lobeck Phryn, p. 724, Wi- 
ner § xiii. p. ^, 

5. jJ/Acty yap'l 'for we, who are in 
union with Christ, we who cling to the 
covenant of grace.' yap introduces an 
argument from the opposite, as in 
iii 10. 

πν€ίματι'\ 'spiritually* or 'by the 
Spirit* It is almost always difficult 
and sometimes, as here, impossible to 
say when πν€υμα refers directly to the 
Holy Spirit and when not. From the 
nature of the case the one sense Ληΐΐ 
run into the other, the spiritual in man, 
when rightly directed, being a mani- 
festation, an indwelling of the Divine 
Spirit 

iKmbcL\ here used, in a concrete 
sense, 'the thing hoped for'; comp. 

CoL L 5 t^v iXmba την άποκ€ΐ.μ€νην νμΐν. 
Tit. iL 13 προσδ€χ6μ€νοι την μαχΰφίαν 

IKnilki, Heb. vi. 18; and see the note 
on iTrayyeXioy iii. 14. 

άΐΓ€κδ€χ6μ€θα'] 'toait eagerly* or 
perhaps 'patently* ; used especially 
in speaking of the future redemption; 
comp. Bom. viii 19, 23, 25, i Cor. i. 7, 
Fhil. iii. 20. Compare the άπο in άπο- 



καραδοκία, and see a paper by C. F. A. 
Fritzsche in Fritzsch. Opusc, p. 156. 

6. γάρ"] explaining the emphatic 
νν€νματί €K πίσΎ€ως which has gone 
before; * By the Spirit, for the dispo- 
sitions of the flesh, such as circumci- 
sion or uncircumcision, are indifferent : 
from faith, for faith working by love 
is all powerful in Christ Jesus.' 

St Paul had before pronounced a 
direct and positive condemnation of 
circumcision. He here indirectly qua- 
lifies this condemnation. Circumci- 
sion is neither better nor worse than 
uncircumcision in itself (see especially 
I Cor. vii. 18 — 20, Gal. vi. 15). The 
false sentiment which attends it, the 
glorying in the flesh, makes the differ- 
ence, and calls down the rebuka 

πίστις ictX,] 'In his stat totus 
Christianismus,' says Bengel. 

€ν€ργουμ€νη] 'working*; the middle 
Toice according to the general usage 
of St Paul. The Spirit of God or the 
Spirit of Evil iv^pytl ; the himian agent 
or the human mind htpy^vrai : see the 
note on i Thess. ii. 13• On the other 
hand iv€py€taecu is never passive in 
St Paul (as it seems to be taken here 
by Tertullian adv. Marc. v. 4, *di- 
cendo per dilectionem perfici'), and 
therefore this passage does not ex- 
press the doctrine of 'fides caritate 
formata.' 

These words d*' άγάττης ivtpyovp^anj 

bridge over the gulf which seems to 
separate the language of St Paul and 
St James. Both assert a principle 
of practical energy, as opposed to a 
barren, inactive theory. 

Observe in these verses the con- 
nexion between the triad of Christian 
graces. The same sequence — fiiith,^ 
love, hope— underlies St Paul's Ian- 
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^*Ετρ€χ€Τ€ καλώ?• Τ£9 υμάς ii^eKoyJ/^ep άΚηθβία μη 
ΤΓβίθβσθαι; ^η ττεισμονη ουκ έκ του καΧοΰρτο^ ύμας. 
Σμικρά ζύμη ο\ον το φύραμα ζυμοΐ. ^^ iyit ττεττοιθα 



guage here, which appears on the sur- 
face in I These. L 3, Col. i. 4, 5. See 
the note on the former of these two 
passages. 

7 — II. *Ye were running a gal- 
lant race. Who has checked you in 
your mid career ? . Whence this dis- 
loyalty to the truth 1 Be assured, this 
change of opinion comes not of Ood by 
whom ye are called. The deserters 
are only few in number ? Tes, but the 
contagion will spread : for what says 
the proverb ? A little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump. Do not mistake me : 
I do not confound you with them : I 
confidently hope in Christ that you 
will be true to your principles. But 
the ringleader of this sedition — I care 
not who he is or what rank he holds 
— shall bear a heavy chastisement 
What, brethren? A new charge is 
Ixrought against me? I preach cir- 
cumcision forsooth? If so, why do 
they still persecute me ? It is some 
mistake surely? Nay, we shall work 
together henceforth ! there is no dif- 
ference between us now! I have 
ceased to preach the Cross of Christ ! 
The stumblingblock in the way of 
the Gospel is removed !' 

7. €τρ€χ€Τ€ καλώς] * Ye Were run- 
ning bravely,^ again a reference to 
St Paul's favourite metaphor of the 
stadium. See ii. 2, i Cor. ix. 24 — 27, 
PhiL iii 14, 2 Tim. iv. 7. 

iv€Ko^€v\ a metaphor derived from 
military operations. The word signi- 
fies 'to break up a road' (by destroy- 
ing bridges etc.) so as to render it 
impassable, and is therefore the oppo- 
site of vpoKoirreiv, *to dear a way,' *to 
act as pioneer'; comp. Greg. Naz. Or. 
xiv. 31 (l p. 279 ed. Bea) η κακίας 
€γκο7ΓΤομ€νης bvfnraBeia των πονηρών ή 
άρ€της ^ίοποιουμ^νης dJira^etei των 0€λ- 

τιόνων. Hence it originally took a 
dative of the person, e.g. Polyb. zziv. 



10 » ^ ' 
eyu τΓβτΓΟί 

L 12, but the metaphor being subse- 
quently lost sight οζ the dative was 
replaced by an accusative, as always 
in the New Testament, e.g. Acts xxiv. 
4, I Thess. ii. 18. Compare the pas- 
sive, Rom. XV. 22, 1 Pet. iii. 7. See 
the note on φθόνου ντ€ς^ ver. 26, 

The testimony in favour of ivUo^tv 
is overwhelming. Otherwise the re- 
ceived reading avUo^ev suits the 
metaphor of the stadium better; for 
avoKoirTfiv 'to beat back' would apply 
to the ραβδούχοι (Thuc. V. 50) who 
kept the course: comp. Lucian Nigr. 

§ 35 (j-V' 77) ΐζ^ΐΓίπτόν T€ καΙ avcKO- 
πτόμην, Polyc. § 5 άνακ07ΓΤ€σθ€α άπο 
των €πιθνμιών. The word ίγκοπταν 

seems to have given offence to tran- 
scribers : in I Thess. ii. 18, as here, ara- 
KOTTTfiv stands as a various reading ; in 
Acts xxiv. 4, I Pet iii. 7, €κκόπτ€ίν. 

8. π€ΐσμονη\ with a faint reference 
to the preceding neiuefruai ; * You have 
refused to obey the truth, you have 
rendered another obedience which is 
not of God.' π^σ-μονή (Ignat Ram. 3, 
Justin. Apol, l c. 53, p. 1 7 ε ; comp. 
πλησμονή, Col. u. 23), like the English 
* persuasion,' may be either active or 
passive; 'the act of persuading,' re- 
ferring to the Mae t^u^ers; or 'the 
state of one persuaded,' referring to 
the Galatians themselves. The latter 
is perhaps simpler. 

τον καλούντος] i.e. God, as always in 
St Paul ; see Usteri Paul. Lehrbegr, 
p. 269, and comp. L 6, 15. The pre- 
sent is preferred here to the aorist, 
because the stress is laid on the per- 
son rather than the act; see the note 
on I Thess. v. 24^ and comp. Winer, 
§ xlv. p. 37a 

9. This proverb is quoted also in 
I Cor. V. 6. Compare Hosea viL 4. 

Does it apply here (i) To the doc- 
trine f *If you begin by observing 
the law in a few points, you will end 
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€15 ύμά^ ev Κυρίω^ otl ονδβί/ άλλο <ρρορησ€Τ€ 

ταράσσων υμάς βαστάσα το κρίμα, όστις έάν η. 

Se, ά^βΧψοί, €1 τΓβριτομηρ 'έτι κηρύσσω, τι ετι διώκομαι ; 
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by gelling yourselves wholly to it' 
(comp. V. 3); or (2) To the persons,^ 
* Though the Judaizers may be but few 
now, the infection will spread to the 
^vhole body/ The latter is far more 
probable: for the prominent idea in 
the context is that of a small and com- 
pact body disturbing the peace of the 
Church ; and the metaphor is thus ap- 
plied also in i Cor. v. 7, where again 
it refers to the contagious example of 
a few evil-doers. 

The leaven in Scripture is always a 
symbol of evil, with the single excep- 
tion of the parable (Matt xiii. 33, 
Luke xiii. 20, 21), as it is for the most 
part also in rabbinical writers: see 
Lightfoot on Matt xvi. 6 and Schott- 
gen on i Cor. τ. 6. Heathen nations 
also regarded leaven as unholy. Plu- 
tarch, QtujB8t. Rom• 109 (p. 289 e), in 
answer to the question why the Fla- 
men Dialis was not allowed to touch 
leaven, explains it, ή ζνμη καί ylyovev 

€Κ φθοράς αύτη κάί φθ^ίρΈΐ το φύραμα 

μιγννμ€νη. See Trench On the Paror 
hies, p. III. 

For the expression ζνρΛνν το φύρα- 
μα see Exod. xii. 34. 

TO. €γω] emphatic, */, who know 
you so well, who remember your for- 
mer zeal': iv. 14, 15. 

πίποιθα"] still dwelling on the same 
word, 7Γ6ί^€σ^αΑ, πασμονη ; see Winer 
§ Ixviii. p. 658 sq. 

tls νμας] Hn regard to you*\ see 
Winer § xlix. p. 41 5 : comp. 2 Cor. viii 
22 π€ποιβησ€ΐ πολλ§ τ^ elg νμας, 2 Cor. 
ii. 3 π€ποιθώς enl πάντας ύμας οτι κ,τ.λ,, 
2 Thess. iii. 4 π€ποίθαμ€Ρ iv Kvpi<^ «φ' 

νμας δτι κ,τΧ. As in the passage last 
cited, €v Kvpi<p here denotes not the 
object of the writer's confidence, but 
the sphere in which it is exercised. 

ovb€v akXo φρονησ€Τ€] ^none other" 
vDise minded J either (i) Hhan I bid 
you,' for though no direct command 



immediately precedes ' these words, 
there is one implied; or, as seems 
more probable, (2) *than ye were be- 
fore this disorder broke out'; see 

€τρ€χ€Τ€ καλώς, ver. 7. 

ταράσσων] * raises seditions, excites 
tumults among you,' the metaphor be- 
ing continued in άναστατουντ€ς ver. 12. 
See the note on i. 7. 

βαστάσα] 'shall bear as a burden ; 
it shall press grievously on him': see 
vi 2, 5. 

όστις iav ff] Le. 'whatever may be 
his position in the Church, however he 
may vaunt his personal intercourse 
with the Lord.' See 2 Cor. x. 7. 

κρίμα"} On the accent of this word, 
which is κρίμα in classical writers, see 
Lobeck Parol, p. 418, Fritzsche Bom, 
I. p. 96, Lipsius Crram, Unters. p. 40. 
Compare the note on στνλοι, ii. 9. 

II. At this point the malidons 
charge of his enemies rises up before 
the Apostle; 'Why you do the same 
thing yourself; you caused Timothy 
to be circumcised.' To this he replies : 
'What do ly who have incurred the 
deadly hatred of the Judaizers, who 
am exposed to continual persecution 
from them, do /preach circumcision?' 

ert κηρνσσ»\ For an explanation 
of this crt, see the note i. ία Perhaps 
however it should be explained rather 
by the form which the slander of his 
enemies would take ; 'Tou still preach 
circumcision, though you have become 
a Christian : why should not we con- 
tintie to do the same?' 

τί ?Tt] The second «■« is probably 
argumentative, 'this being the ease," 
as in Bom. iii. 7, ix. 19. 

αρά\ 'so it appears! ' &ρα introduce» 
a false statement or inference also 
in I Cor. v. 10, xv. 14, 15, 18, 2 Cor. L 
17. It is here ironical; 'So I have 
adopted their mode of justification; 
I am silent about the Cross of Christ ? 
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άρα κατηργηται το σκάν^αλορ του σταυρόν, ^^οφβλοι/ 
και ά7Γθκό\ΙτθΡται οι άραστατοΰντβ^ ύμά^. 

^^Ύμβΐ^ yap έττ έλβυθβρία έκΧηθητβ, αδελφοί• μό- 



no one takes offence at my preaching 
now; all goes on pleasantly enoogh! 
The σταυρός here stands for the aton- 
ing death of Christ The crucifixion 
Qf Messiah was in itself a stnmbling- 
block to the Jews, but preached as 
the means of atonement, it became 
doubly so ; comp. i Cor. i. 23. 

σκάνδαλον] almost confined, it would 
appear, to biblical and ecclesiastical 
Greek. σκαν^αΚηβρον howerer is a 
classical word, e.g. Arist Ach, 687. 

12. After this abrupt digression 
St Paul returns again to the false 
brethren: *Why do they stop at cir- 
cumcision?* he asks indignantly, 'why 
do they not mutilate themselves, like 
your priests of Cybele ?' The severity 
of the irony may be compared with 
2 Cor. xL 19, *Ye suffer fools gladly, 
seeing ye yourselves are wise/ 

Circumcision under the law and to 
the Jews was the token of a covenant. 
To the Galatians under the Gospel 
dispensation it had no such signifi- 
canca It was merely a l)odily mutila- 
tion, as such differing rather in degree 
than m kind from the terrible practices 
of the heathen priests. Compare Phil. 

iii 2, 3, β\€π€Τ( ττίνκατατομήν ήμ€Ϊ9γάρ 
€σμ€Ρ ή π€ριτομη, where the same idea 
appears, clothed in similar language. 
δφ«λοι/] Comp. I Cor. iv. 8, 2 Cor. 
xL I, in both of which passages the 
irony is plain. In this construction 
with the indicative, which appears 
only in later writers, the origmal 
meaning of οφ€\ον is lost sight of, and 
it is treated as a mere particle; see 
Winer § xli. p. 317, A. Buttmann 

§ 139• 10. P• 185. 

ά!Γοκόφονται\ will not admit the ren- 
dering of the A. v., Ί would they 
were even cut off.' On the other hand 
the meaning given above is assigned 
to αποκόβονται by.all the Greek com• 



mentators, I believe, without excep- 
tion (the Latin fathers, who read 'ab- 
scindantur* in their text^ had more 
latitude), and seems alone tenable. 
See for instance άποκ€κομμ€νος^ Deut. 
xxiii. I, and indeed άποκόπτ(σθΜ was 
the common term for this mutilation. 
If it seems strange that St Paul should 
have alluded to such a practice at all, 
it must be remembered that as this 
was a recognised form of heathen sel^ 
devotion, it could not possibly be 
shunned in conversation, i^d must at 
times have been mentioned by a Chris- 
tian preacher. For the juxtaposition 
of π€ριτ€μν€ίν and άποκ07ΓΤ€ίΡ see Dion 
Cassius Ixxix. 1 1 (quoted by Bentley 
Crit Sacr, p. 48), and compare Biod. 
Sic. iiL 31. The remonstrance is 
doubly significant as addressed to Ga- 
latians, for Pessinus one of their chief 
towns was the home of the worship of 
Cybele in honour of whom these muti- 
lations were practised : comp. Justin 
ApoL L p. 70 Ε αποκόπτονται tiv€s kcli 
€19 μψ'ίρα Θ€»ν τα μνστηρίΛ άναφίρονσι» 

See also Bardesanes de FcUo § 20, in 
Cureton's Spic. Syr, p. 32, Thus by 
'glorying in the flesh' the Galatians 
were returning in a very marked way 
to the bondage of their former hea- 
thenism. See iv. 9, v. i. 

άναστατουντίς] stronger than Τϋφάσ•' 
aovr€s; 'They not only incite you to 
sedition, but they overthrow the whole 
framework of your heavenly polity.' 
For άναστατονν, a word unknown to 
classical writers, who would use ανά- 
στατους πο^ϊν instead, see Acts xvii. 6, 
xxL 3 8. ' Well does he say αναστατουν- 
τ€ς, remarks Chrysostom, 'for aban- 
doning their country and their freedom 
and their kindred in heaven, they com- 
pelled them to seek a foreign and a 
strange land; banishing them from the 
heavenly Jerusalem and the free, and 
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pov μη την eKevdepiav eU άφορμην τη σαρκΐ, άλΧά δια 
τη£ άγαπη^ SovXeveTC ά\\η\θί^. '^ο γαρ ττα^ νόμο^ 
61/ evl λόγω ττβπΧηρωται^ έν τω αγάπη ceic τον 



forcing them to wander about as cap- 
tives and aliens.' 

13. This is the justification of the 
indignant scorn poured on their of-'' 
fence: *They are defeating the very 
purpose of your calling : ye were called 
not for bondage, but for liberty.* 

in iXevOepi^^ For Kaktiv (w\ see 

1 Thess. iv. 7 : comp. Ephes. ii. 10, and 
Winer § xlviii. p. 412. 

μόνον μή] Here he suddenly checks 
himself, to avoid misunderstanding; 
'Liberty and not license.* It may be 
that here, as in the Corinthian Church, 
a party opposed to the Judaizers had 
shown a tendency to Antinomian ex- 
cess. At all events, such an outburst 
was ever to be dreaded in a body of 
converted heathens, whether as a pro- 
test against or a rebound from the 
strict formalism which the Judaic 
party sought to impose on the Church; 
and in this case the passionate tem- 
perament of a Celtic people would 
increase the Apostle's uneasiness. 
Comp. Rom. vi i sq., Phil. iii. 13 sq. 
(notes). 

μόνον μη κ.τΧ] 'only tum not your 
liberty* Some mss supply 8ώτ€, which 
is perhaps a retranslation from 'detis' 
of the Latin versions. For similar in- 
stances of ellipsis see the notes iL 9, 10. 
The omission of the verb after the 
prohibitive μή is common in animated 
passages in classical writers : e.g. Arist 
Ach, 345 αλλά μή μοι Ίτρόφασιν. See• 
the instances in Jelfs Gramm: § 897. 
Comp. Matt xsvi. 5 μή iv r^ ioprj, 

άφορμήν'] The word is peculiar to 
St Paul among the New Testament 
writers, occurring Bom. vii. 8, 11, 

2 Cor. V. 12, xi. 12 (twice), i Tim. v. 14. 

dta της άγάττης dovktvcre] Both αγά- 
πης and Bov\€V€T€ are emphatic. St 
Paul's meaning may be expressed by 
a paraphrase thus; 'Tou desire to be 



in bondage : I too reconmiend to you a 
bondage, the subservience of mutual 
love. Temper your liberty with this 
bondage, and it will not degenerate 
into license.' A similar contrast be- 
tween true and false servitude ap- 
pears in I Pet. ii. 16 ως iktvOepoi καΐ 
μή ως €πικάΚνμμα €χοντ€ς της κακίας 
τήν iXevUepiay, αλλ' ως 6coO δονλοι. 

Ι φ Ύο profess yourselves anxious 
to fulfil the law ; I show you a simple 
and comprehensive way of fulfilling it' 
See vL 2. The idea of completeness 
is brought out by an accumulation of 
separate expressions, Hhe entire law,' 
'a single precept,' * is fulfilled already.' 

πας νόμος"] HJie entire law' The 
idea of totality is expressed more 
strongly by the exceptional position of 
the article instead of the more usual 
order πας 6 νόμος; comp. i Tiod. L 16 
τήν άπασαν μακροΘυμίαν, Plat Qorg. p. 
470 Β iv rovr^ ή πάσα ίν^αιμονια i<rrivy. 
Ignat. Magn, i τήν πασαν imipeiay, 

π€πλήρωταί\ 'is summarily /ul- 
jUled^ For the force of the perfect 
see Winer § xL p. 288, A. Buttmann 
p. 172. Tertullian (adv. Marc. v. 4) 
hints that Marcion perverted the 
meaning of the tense to suit his pur- 
pose, *si sic vult inteUigi adimpleta 
est, quasi jam non adimplenda.' The 
present πΧηρουται in the received text 
enfeebles the sense. The meaning of 
πΚηροΖν herd is not 'to sum up, com- 
prehend,' but 'to perform, complete,' 
as appears from the pan^lel passage, 
Bom. xiii. 8 ό αγαπών τον Srrpoy, νόμον 
π€π\ήρωκ€ν; so that iv €v\ λόγω, 'in 
one maxim or precept,' means * in the 
observance of one maxim or precept' 

iv τφ] probably neuter, in apposi- 
tion to the sentence; comp. Bom. xiii» 
9, ία See above on iv. 25. 

τον πλησίον] In the original text 
(Lev. xix. 18) the word 'neighbour' 
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nAHcioN COY ώο ceAYTON. *^€i ie αλλήλους ZaKvere 
και κατ€σθί€Τ€, β\β7Γ€Τ€ μη ύττ αλλι/λωι; άναΧωθητβ. 

^^Αέγω δε, ττρβνματι ττβρητατέίτβ^ και έττιθυμιαν 
σαρκός ον μη τβλεσι/τε. ^"^η yap σαρξ έτΓΐΘνμβΐ κατά 

DO alliance; there is an interminable^ 



is apparently restricted to the Jewish 
people: 'Thou shalt not bear any 
grudge against the children qf thy 
people, but thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.' From the question 
of the lawyer (Luke x. 29) it may be 
inferred that the meaning of this 
term was a common theme for discus- 
sion. Our Lord extends and spiri- 
tualises its meaning ; and in this com- 
prehensive sense, as applying to the 
universal brotherhood of men, St Paul 
here uses it See Tholuck Bergpre- 
digt, V. 43. 

atavTov] The received text has cov- 
top, which some would retain against 
the authority of the best mss on t^e 
ground that it was altered by scribes 
ignorant of this usage of iavrov for 
the first and second persons. The case 
however with respect to the New Tes- 
tament seems to stand thus; that 
whereas (i) in the plural we always 

find €αντών etc., never ημών αυτών, 

νμων αυτών etc., as mere reflexives, 
yet (2) in the singular there is not one 
decisive instance of iavTov in the first 
or second persons ; the authority of 
the best mss being mostly against it 
See A. Buttmann p. 99; and for the 
testimony of the mss in this text (Lev. 
xix. 18) as quoted in the N.T., Tischen- 
dorf on Rom. xiiL 9. 

15. βΚ€π€Τ€ k.tX] a sort of par- 
enthetic warning; *The contest will 
not end ψ a victory to either party, 
such as you crave. It will lead to the 
common extinction of both.' St Paul 
returns to his main subject again in 
ver. 16. See the introduction, p. 33, 
note 3. 

16--18. 'This is my command. 
Walk by the rule of the Spirit If you 
do so, you will not, you cannot gratify 
the lusts of the flesh. Between the 
Bpirit and the flesh there is not only 



deadly feud. (You feel these antago- 
nistic forces working in you : you 
would fain follow the guidance of your 
conscience, and you are dragged back 
by an opposing power.) And if you 
adopt the rule of the Spirit, you there- 
by renounce your allegiance to the 
lawJ 

In this passage the Spirit is doubly 
contrasted, first, with the flesh, and 
secondly, with the law. The flesh 
and the law are closely allied: they 
both move in the same element, in 
the sphere of outward and material 
things. The law is not only no safe- 
guard against the .flesh, but rather 
provokes it ; and he who would re- 
nounce the flesh, must renounce the 
law abo. We have here germs of the 
ideas more fully developed in the 
Epistle to the Romans. 

1 6. πν€υματΐ\ the dative of the rule 
or direction : see the notes v. 25, vi. 16. 

ov ^rj reXccn^rc] ^ye shall in no wise 
fulfil! A strong form of the future^ 
especially frequent in later Greek; 
see Lobeck Phryn, p. 724. 

17. TO h€ πν€νμα\ *but the Spirit 
strives, fights against the flesh! As 
€πίθνμ€ΐν cannot apply to the Spirit, 
some other verb must be supplied in 
the second clause. Throughout this 
passage the πνβνμα is evidently the 
Divine Spirit; for the human spirit in 
itself and unaided does not stand in 
direct antagonism to the flesh. See 
Muller's Doctrine of Sin L p. 354 sq. 
(Eng. transl.). 

ταντα Be K.r.X.] A parenthetical 
clause, suggested by wluit has gone 
before but not bearing on the main 
argument. It is an appeal to their 
own consciousness ; ' Have you not evi- 
dence of those two opposing principles 
in your own hearts? How otherwise 
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του τΓϊ/βύματοζ, το Se ττνΒυμα κατά της σαρκός• ταύτα 
γαρ ά\\η\οις άιπ-ίκβιται, ίνα μη^ α έάρ θέΚητε, ταΰτα 
τοιητβ• '^6ί Se ττνβύματι άγβσθβ, ουκ έστε ύττο νόμον. 
^^ φανερά Se έστιν τά epya της σαρκός, άτινά έστιν 
ΤΓορνβία, ακαθαρσία, ασέλγεια, ^^εΙ^ωΧολατρεία, φαρ^ 



do 70α not always obey the dictates of 
your conscience V 

ίνα] hera seems to denote simply 
the result, whereas in classical writers 
it always expresses the purpose. For 
this late use of the word see the note 
on I Thess. y. 4. 

h iav eikrfri] The parallel passage, 
Bom.yii. 15, 16, determines the mean- 
ing of ^eXcti/ here. It denotes the 
promptings of the conscience ; 'yideo 
meliora proboque.' 

18. πνΈυματι ayeaue] Comp. Bom. 
Viii. 14 όσοι γαρ Trvcvfuxri θ€ου Syovrcu, 

ovKearevwovofiov] * You have escaped 
* from the dominion of law/ See on ver. 
23. An anonymous writer in Cramer's 
Catena p. 81 (where the words are 
wrongly assigned to Chrysostom) says, 
ov νόμ^ r^ άπ€ΐΚ6Όντι bovkois, vrvcvftart 
de T^ αγοντι τίκνα 6eov. For νόμος 

without the article, see the notes iii. 1 8, 
iv. 4, 5• 

19. * Would you ascertain whether 
you are walking by the Spirit? Then 
apply the plain practical test.' 

^TAva] ^shush as are,' not &, 'which 
are'; the list not being exhaustive, but 
giving instances only. See on iv. 24. 

Though no systematic classification 
is to be looked for in the catalogue 
which follows, yet a partial and uncon- 
scious arrangement may perhaps be 
discerned. The sins here mentioned 
seem to fall into four classes : (i) Serl•- 
stud passions, 'fornication, unclean- 
ness, licentiousness'; (2) ΤΙηΙαυφιΙ 
dealing» in things spiritual, 'idolatry, 
witchcraft'; (3) Violations of brotherly 
love, 'enmities... murders'; (4) Intem- 
perate excesses, 'drunkenness, revel- 
lings.' From early habit and constant 
association a Gentile Church would be 
peculiarly exposed to sins of the first 



two classes. The third would be a 
probable consequence of their religious 
dissensions, inflaming the excitable 
temperament of a Celtic people. The 
fourth seems to be thrown in to give 
a sort of completeness to the list, though 
not unfitly addressed to a nation whose 
Gallic descent perhaps disposed them 
too easily to these excesses ; see the 
introduction p. 13. 

πορν(ία κ,τ.λ.] The same three words 
occur together in a different order 
2 Cor. xii. 21. The order here is per- 
haps the more natural ; nopvfia a spe- 
cial form of impurity, ακαθαρσία ^m- 
cleanness in whatever guise, άσ€λγ€ία 
an open and reckless contempt of pro- 
priety. 

άκα3€ψσία'] Comp. Rom. L 24. There 
is no sufficient ground for assigning to 
this word the sense 'covetousness'; 
see the note on i Thess. ii 3. 

άσ€Κγ€ί<ΐ\ ^wantonness* A man may 
be ακάθαρτος and hide his sin; he does 
not become άσίΧγης until he shocks 
public decency. In classical Greek the 
word ασ€λγ€ΐα generally signifies in- 
solence or violence towards another, as 
it is defined in Bekker's Anecd, p. 45 1, 

ή μ€Τ* €ΐΓηρ€ασμον και θρασύτητας βία. 

In the later language, in the New Tes- 
tament for instance, the prominent 
idea is sensuality, according to the 
loose definition in Etym. Magn. erot- 
μντης προς πάσαν ήδονην : COmp. Polyb. 
XXXvii. 2 πολλ^ dr τις άσίλγ€ΐα και ncpi 
τας σωματικας ίΐηθυμίας αυτψ σνν^ζηκο- 
\ούθ€ΐ. Thus it has much the same 
range of meaning as νβρις. 

2o. In spiritual things two sins are 
named; etdcoXoXorp^ta the open recog- 
nition of false gods, and φαρμακΈΐα the 
secret tampering with the powers of 
evil. 
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μακεία, βχθραι, €ρκ, ^λθ9, θνμοι, έριθβΐαι^ Ζιχοστασίαί^ 
αιρέσεις f ^φθόνοι, [(popoij^ μβθαι, κώμοι, και τά όμοια 
τούτοι^* ά TTpoXeyw ύμΐν καθώς [ι^αί] ττροβίτΓΟΡ, δη όί 
τά τοιαύτα ττράσσοντβς βασιΚείαν θεον ου κΧηρορομη- 



40. ixOpcu, tp€lS, 



φαρμακ€ία] not ' poieonlQg' here, but 
'sorcery, ttitchcrcjit as its aasodation 
with ' idolatry' showe : comp. Rev. zzi. 
8 φαρμΛΚοίς Κ(ά ctdttXoXarpoiff. On the 
different kinds of φαρμΛΚ€ία see espe- 
cially Plato Legg. xl pp. 932, 933 ί 
comp. Philo de Migr, Ahr. p. 449 μ 

tj ουχ opas tovs inaoibovs καΐ φαρμΛ" 
fcevrag άντισί^στ€νονταί rf Bei^ \όγγ, 
QuodDet. Pot, p. 1 98 μ tovs cV Αίγνπτφ 
τψ σώματι σοφιστας ovs φαρμακίαί όνο- 
ftojVi, Plato Symp. p. 203 η b€iv6s γόης 

tuu φ€φμακ€νς Ktu σοφιστής. This ie a 
common sense of φαρμακ€ύς, φαρμακ€ΐ<ι, 
in the lxx. It is a striking coincidence, 
if nothing more, that φαρμακ€ίαι were 
condemned by a very stringent canon 
of the council held at Ancyra the capi- 
tal of Oalatia (about αλ>. 314); see 
Hefele ConcUieng. l p. 209. For the 
prevalence of γοητεία in Asia Minor 
see Greg. Naz. Orat. iv. 31 (l p. 91); 
comp. 2 Tim. iii 13. 

20, 21. ίχβραι κ,τΧ] A principle 
of order may be observed in the enu- 
meration which follows; (i) €χθρΜ, a 
general expression opposed to αγάπη, 
breaches of charity in feeling or in act : 
from this point onward the terms are 
in an ascending scale: (2), (3) ίρις 
'strife/ not necessarily implying self- 
interest ; ζήλος ' rivalry/ in which the 
idea of self-assertion is prominent: 
(4)1 (5) ^fu)^ ' wraths,' a more passion- 
ate form of cpif ; ipiueuu 'factious ca- 
bals,'a stronger developement of ζήλος: 
(6), (7) hostility has reached the point 
where the contending parties separate; 
such separation is either temporary 
(διχοστασίας ' divisions')» or permanent 
{αιρίσ^ίς ' sects, heresies'). (8) φθόνοι, 
a grosser breach of charity than any 
hitiberto mentioned, the wish to de- 
prive another of what he has; (9) 



φόνοι, the extreme form which hatred 
can take, the deprivation of life. 

The first four words ίρις ζήλος βυμοί 
ipiOeuu occur in the same order 2 Cor. 
xii. 20: comp. Rom. xiii. 13. 

ζήλος"] ' emulation, rivalry^ not ne- 
cessarily, like φθόνος, in a bad sense, 
and in fact with classical writers it is 
generally used otherwise. But as it 
is the tendency of Christian teaching 
to exalt the gentler qualities and to 
depress their opposites, ζήλος falls in 
the scale of Christian ethics (see Clem. 
Rom. §§ 4 — 6), while ταπ€ΐνότης for in- 
stance rises. 

θυμοί] 'otUbursts qf wrath* On • 
θυμός in its relacion to όργη, as the 
outward manifestation to the inward 
feeling, see Trench, N, T, Syn, ist ser. 
§ xxxvii. The plural is frequent even 
in classical writers : see Lobeck on 
Soph. Aj. 716. 

€ριθ€ΪΜ] * caiballings* Derived from 
Ζριθος, the word signifies properly 
'working for hire'; hence it gets to 
mean 'the canvassing of hired parti- 
sans' (Suidas, €ριθ€υ€σθαι ομοιόν iori 
τγ 6€κάζ€σθαι, κα\ γαρ ή €ριθ€ΐα €ΐρηται, 
απο της του μισθού δόσβων ) and henoo 
more generally 'factiousness'; comp. 
Arist. Polit, V. [viii.] 3, μ€ταβάλλουσι 
If al πολ(Γ<ΐαΑ κα\ iivtu στάσεως bia τ€ 
τας €ριθ€ίας ωσττ^ρ iv 'Hpaitf (ζ αΙρ€των 
γαρ δια τούτο Ιποίησαν κληρωτάς, οτι 
"βρουντο τους €ριθ€υομίνους. Thus it has 
no connexion with €ρις, unless indeed 
both are to be referred ultimately to 
the same root Ζρω ΖρΒω, as is maintain- 
ed by Lobeck PcUhol, p. 365. Comp. 
Fritzsche 22om. i. p. 143. «For €ριθ€ΐα 
following upon ζήλος see James iiL 14» 
€1 dc ζήλον πικρον €χ€Τ€ Kcti ipiBeia», and 

ib. ver. 16. 
αΙρ€σ€ΐς] A more aggravated form 
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σουσιν. ^^ό Ze καρποί τον ττνεύματο^ iumv άγάττη, 
χαρά, €ΐρηνη, μακροθνμία, χρηστότη^, άγαθωσνρη, ττίσ- 
Τ£9, ^^ττραύτης, εγκράτεια, κατά των τοιούτων ουκ 



of διχοστασιαι, wlien the divisions have 
developed into distinct and organized 
parties : comp. i Cor. xi. 1 8 άκσύω σχίσ" 
ματ a ev νμίν νπάρχ€ίν κάί μίρος τι 
9Γ«στ6νω, dct yctp και ai pea-en ev νμΧν 
ervai»and the remarks of Tertullian de 
Pr€B9cr, HuBT. § 5, thereon. 

21. φθόνοι] On the distinction of 
Pikoi the desire to be as well off as 
another, and φθόνος the desire to de- 
prive another of what he has, see 
Aristotle Rhet ii. 9, 10, 11, who says, 
d(o KcX eirteiKes eariv 6 ζηΧος και βττι- 
eiKoy, το be φθoveΐv φανλον και φαύ' 

λων. Compare Trench Ν. Τ, Syn, 
ist ser. § xzvi, and to the references 
there given add iEsch. Agam. 939 6 
d* άφθόνητός y ουκ €πίζη\ος πίλβι, and 
Thucyd. ii. 64. 

φόνοι] is omitted by some editors 
with a few of the most ancient texts, 
as an interpolation from Rom. i. 29, 
where φθόνον φίνου occur together. 
The fact however of the same alli- 
toration occurring in another epistle 
written about the same time is ra- 
ther in its favour, and the omission in 
some texts may be due to the careless- 
ness of a copyist transcribing words 
so closely resembling each otheh The 
reading must therefore remain doubt- 
ful. Comp. Eur. Troad, 763 φθόνου 
φόνου τ€. For the paronomasia see 
Winer § Ixviii p. 658. 

μ€θαι, κώμοι] as Kom. xiii. 13 ; comp. 

Dion Cass. Ixv. 3 μ€θαι re και κώμοι, 

a προ\€γω icr.X.] For the constmc• 
tion comp. Joh. viii• 54 ov v/ict; Xcyere 

oTi Seos ημών eariv. 

vpoeivov] probably on the occasion 
of his second visit See i. 9, iv. 13, 16, 
and the introduction p. 25. 

βασΐΚ€ία» κ,τ,Χ,] Comp. I Cor. vi. 9, 
JO, XV. 50. 

22. Be Kapwos] The Apostle had 
before mentioned the ioorks of the 

GAL. 



flesh; he here speaks of the fruit of 
the Spirit This change of terms is 
significant The flesh is a rank weed 
which produces no fruit properly so 
called (comp. Eph. v. 9, 1 1 , Rom. vi. 2 1 ); 
and St Paul's language here recals the 
contrast of the fig and vine with the 
thorn and the thistle in the parable, 
Matt. vii. 16 sq. 

22, 23. The difficulty of classifica- 
tion in the list which follows is still 
greater than in the case of the works 
of the flesh. Nevertheless some sort 
of order may be observed. The cata- 
logue falls into three groups of three 
each. The first of these comprises 
Christian habits of mind in their more 
general aspect, Uove, joy, peace'; the 
second gives special qusJities affecting 
a man's intercourse with his neigh- 
bour, ^long-suffering, kindness, benefi- 
cence'; while the third, again general 
in character like the first, exhibits the 
principles which guide a Christian's 
conduct, 'honesty, gentleness, temper- 
ance.' 

ayaiTTf κ.τΧ.] The fabric is built up, 
story upon story. Love is the foun- 
dation, joy the superstructure, peace 
the crown of all. 

μακροθυμία κ.τΧ,] This triad is again 
arranged in an ascending scale ; μακρο- 
θυμία is passive, 'patient endurance 
under injuries inflicted by others'; 
χρηστστης, neutral, *a kindly disposi- 
tion toward one's neighbours' not ne- 
cessarily taking a practical form ; αγα* 
θωαννη, active, 'goodness, beneficence*, 
as an energetic principle. For the 
first two words compare i Cor. xiiL 4 
ή αγάιτη μaκpoθυμeϊ χρησΎ€υ€ται, The 
second is distinguished from the third, 

as the ^θος from the evepyeia ; χρηστό- 
τηί is potential άγαθωσύνη, άγαθωσννη 

is energ^ing χρηστότης. They might 
be translated by 'benignitas' and ' bo^ 

14 
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€(mp ρομοζ. ^ol Se τον Χρίστου *1ησοΰ τηρ σάρκα 
βσταύρωσαρ σύρ Toh παθημασιρ και ταϊ? έττιθυμίαι^^ 
^^€ΐ ζώμβρ ΤΓΡβνματι, πρβύματι και στοιχώμ€Ρ. ^^μη 



nitas? respectiYely, as Jerome renders 
them here, or by 'beneyolentia' and 
'beneficentia.' Other distinctions 
which have been given of these words 
are discussed in Trench's N. T, Syn, 
2nd ser. § xiii. 

fl-icTTir] seems not to be used here 
in its theological sense 'belief in God.' 
Its position points rather to the pas- 
sive meaning of faith, 'trustworthiness, 
fidelity, honesty,' as in Matt xxiil 23, 
Tit. il 10; comp. Bom. iii 3. See above, 
p. 155. Possibly however it may here 
signify trustfulness, reliance,' in one's 
dealings with others; oomp• i Cor. 
xiii. 7 17 αγάπΐ}... πάντα iritrrevct. 

23. πραντης] ^ meekness^ is joined 
with πίση$ (used apparently in the 
same sense as here) in Ecclus. xlv. 4 

€v irtWcf #coi πραυττγη αΰτον rjyicurev (sc. 
Μωΰσην), On the meaning of πραυτη^ 
see Trench N. T. Syn, ist ser. §§ xiii, 
xliii; and on the varying forms πράος 
{-στης), npavs {-ύτης), Lobeck Phryn, 
p. 403, Lipsius Gram. Unters. p. 7. 
The forms in υ are the best supported 
in the New Testament : see A. Butt- 
mann pp. 23, 24. 

κατά των τοιούτων #ε.τ.λ.] against 
iuch things* Law exists for the pur- 
pose of restraint, but in the works of 
the Spirit there is nothing to restrain ; 

comp. I Tim. L 9 ubως τοντο^ oTi δικαίφ 
νόμος ου jccirai, άνόμοις dc καΙ avtmoTaic 

TOis k.tX, Thus then the Apostle sub- 
stantiates the proposition stated in 
ver. 18, * If ye are led by the Spirit, 
ye are not under law.' 

24. oi de του Χρίστου *Ιησου] ' now 

they that are qf Christ Jesus.' Seve- 
ral of the Greek fathers strangely con- 
nected τον Χριστοί) with rtjv σάρκα^ 
* these persons have crucified the flesh 
of Christ,' explainingit in various ways; 
see e.g. Clem. Alex. Fragm. 1015 (Pot- 
ter). Origen however, who so took it, 



seems not to have had dc in his text, 
and therefore made ola relative agree- 
ing with των τοίοντων, which he took ae 
masculine. See Jerome's note hera 

Ίι^σον, which is struck out in the re- 
ceived text, ought probably to be re- 
tained. It is found in several of the 
oldest texts, and the omission in others 
is easily accounted for by the «nusual 
order ό Xpurros Ίησοϋς, This order 
occurs also in Epbes. iii. i, 1 1, Col. ii. 6, 
but in both passages with some varia- 
tion of reading. 

^σταύρωσαν] ' CTUcified.^ The aorist 
is to be explained either (i) By refer- 
ence to the tiuie of their becoming 
members of Christ in baptism, as Bom. 
vL 6 ο iroXator ημών Ανθρωπος σνν€- 
σταυρωθη; or (2) As denoting that 
the change is complete and decisive, 
without reference to any distinct point 
of time; see the note on ver. 4, κατηρ- 

γηθητΈ, 

τοϊς παθημασιν je.r.X.] ' t?ie ejections 

and the lusts^^oom^. Col. iii. 5, i These, 
iv. 5, and see Trench iV. T.Syn. 2nd ser. 
§χχχνϋ The two words are chiefly 
distinguished as presenting vice on 
its passive and its active side respect- 
ively. Comp. Joseph. [?]i!fac(;.§ 3. At 
the same time παθήματα perhaps re- 
tains something of the meaning which 
it has in Greek philosophy; and, if so, 
it is more comprehensive than €πιθν 
μιαι ; see for instance Arist. Mh; Nic. 

IL 4 Xcye> dc πάθη μέν €πιθυμίαν 
οργην φόβον θράσος κ.τ,\, 

2$. *You have crucified your old 
selves: you are dead to the flesh and 
you live to the Spirit. Therefore con- 
form your conduct to your new life.' 
See Gal. ii. 19, 20, and especially Bom. 
vi. 2 — 14, where the same thoughts ara» 
expanded. 

The 'life to the Spirit,' of which the 
Apostle here speaks, is an ideal rather 
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γινωμβθα κβνό^οζοι^ άΚληΧον^ ττροκάΚούμεροι, άλΧηλουζ 
<ρθορονμτ€^. 

νΐ. ' Αδελφοί, έάν και ττροΧημψθη άνθρωποι ev τινι 

αό. άλλι$λοι$ φθοροΰρτα. 



than an actual life; it denotes a 
state which the Galatians were put in 
the way of attaining rather thui one 
which they had already attained. O- 
therwise the injunction ' walk also by 
the Spirit' were superfluous. Οοηιχκ 
Col. iii. I, Ephes. iv. 30. This is always 
St Paul's way of speaking. Members 
of the Christian brotherhood are in 
his language the ' saints,' the ' elect,' 
by virtue of their admission into the 
Church. It remains for them to make 
their profession a reality. 

€4 ζώμ€Ρ 7Γν€νματί] 'iffce live to the 
Spirit.' The dative here is safest in- 
terpreted by the corresponding datives 
in the parallel passage, Bom. vi. 2, 10, 

τη αμαρτία ά7Γοθαν€Ϊρ^ ver. 1 1 V€Kpovs μεν 
τβ άμαρτί^, ζώντας dc τφ θ(ψ: COmp. 

also Rom. xiv. 6, 8, κνρίψ ζώμ€ν, κνρίψ 
άποθνησκομ€ν, 2 Cor. V. 1 5. 

πνίύματι k<u στοιχώμΛν\ ^let US also 
walk by the Spirit' The dative with 
στοίχ€Ϊν, π€ρίπατ€ΐν, etc., marks the 
lins or direction; as Polyb. xxviiL 
5• 6βον\6μ€νοι στοιχ€Ϊντ^ τηί σνγκΚή' 
του προθβσα. Comp. Fritzsche Bom. 
ΠΙ. p. 142, and Α. Buttmann p. 160. 
See above v. 16 (with the note), vL 16. 

26. St Paul works round again to 
the subject of ver. 15, and repeats his 
warning. It is*clear that something 
had occurred which alarmed him on 
this point. Seethe introduction, p. 13. 

There is a gradation in the phrases 
used here. Vainglory provokes con- 
tention ; contention produces envy. 

γινωμίθα] not J/bicy. This vainglory- 
ing was a departure from their spirit- 
ual standard. 

Kev6!U)$oi] ' vainglorious.* So kcvo- 
dofia, Phil ii. 3, and occasionally in 
Polybius and later writers. In Wisd. 
xiv. 14 K€vodo$ia seems to mean rather 
*vain opinion,' * folly.' 

προκάΚούμ€νοϊ\ ^provoking, chaUeng- 



ing to combat* Both this word and 
φθονύν are άπαξ \€γ6μ€να in the New 
Testament In the lxx φβον^ίν oc- 
curs once only, Tob. iv. i6; προκαΚίΙ" 
σθαι never. 

αλλι/λονρ φθονονρτ€ς] I have ven- 
tured to place the accusative in the 
text rather than the dative, in defer- 
ence to a few excell^it authorities, 
though I am not aware of any other 
example of ψ^οΐ'€Ϊν with an accusative 
of the person. It seems to me one out 
of many instances of the tendency of 
later Greek to produce unifonnity by 
substituting the more usual case of 
the object for the less usual ; see the 
note on €γκ6πτ€ΐν ver. 7. Comp. also 
Heb. viii. 8 μ€μφ6μ€νο£ αυτούς (the cor- 
rect reading). So too n-oXc^cIv takes 
an accusative, e. g. Ignat. Trail. 4. 

VI. I — 5. *As brethren, I appeal to 
you. Act in a brotherly spirit. I 
have just chained you to shun vain- 
glory, to shun provocation and envy. 
I ask you now to do more than this. 
I ask you to be gentle even to those 
whose guilt Is flagrant Do any of 
you profess to be spiritually-minded? 
Then correct the offender in a spirit 
of tenderness. Correct and reinstate 
him. Remember your own weakness ; 
reflect that you too may be tempted 
some day, and may stand in need of 
like forgiveness. Have sympathy one 
with another. Lend a ready hand in 
bearing your neighbours' burdens. So 
doing you will fulfil the most perfect of 
all laws— the law of Christ. But if 
any one asserts his superiority, if any 
one exalts himself above others, he is 
nothing worth, he is a vain self-de- 
ceiver. Nay rather let each man test 
his ovm foork. If this stands the test, 
then his boast will be his own, it will 
not depend on comparison with others. 
Each of us has his own duties, his own 

14 — 2 
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τταρατΓτωματι, ύμβΐ^ οι πνευματικοί καταρτίζετε top 
τοιούτον έν Ίτνβύματι ττραύτητο^, σκοπών σβαυτόν μη 
και σι) 7Γ€ΐρασθης. ^αλλι/λωι/ τα βάρη βαστάζετε, και 



regponsibilities. Each of ue must carry 
his own load.' 

I. άδ€λφοί] 'Brothers* Ά whole 
argument lies hidden under this one 
word,' says BengeL 8ee iii. is, iv* 12 
and especially yi. 18. 

The fervour and pathos of this ap- 
peal are perhaps to be explained by 
certain circumstances which engaged 
St Paul's attention at this time. A 
grave offence had been committed in 
the Church of Corinth. St Paul had 
called upon the Corinthian brethren 
to punish the offender f and his ap- 
peal had been promptly and zealously 
responded to. He had even to pro- 
test against undue severity, to inter- 
pose for the pardon of the guilty one. 
The remembrance of this incident still 
fresh on his mind maybe supposed to 
have dictated the injunction in the 
text. The striking resemblance in his 
tone here to 2 Cor. ii. 6 — 8, where he 
is speaking of the Corinthian offender, 
bears out this conjecture. See the 
introduction, p. 54• 

iav καί] See the note on i. 8. 

προλημφθ^β 'Ιβ surprised , detected 
in the act of committing any sin,' so 
that his guilt is placed beyond a doubt 
For this sense of προ\αμβόν€ίν, *to 
take by surprise, to overpower before 
one can escape,' see Wisd. xvii. 16 

προ\ημφθ€\ς τηρ δυσάΚυκτορ €μ€Ρ€ρ 
άρόγκηρ : COmp. κατίλήμφθη, Joh. viii. φ 

The word cannot here mean 'be be- 
trayed into sin,' for neither will the 
preposition eV admit this meaning, nor 
is it well suited to the context 

v/ifir oi 7ΓΡ€υματίκοι] St Paul had 
once and again urged them to walk 
by the Spirit (v. 16, 25). This ex- 
plains the form of address here; *Ye 
who have taken my lesson to heart, 
ye who would indeed be guided by 
the Spirit.' Their readiness to for- 



give would be a test of their spirit- 
uality of mind. It might indeed be 
supposed that the Apostle was here 
addressing himself especially to the 
party of more liberal views, who had 
taken his side against the Judaizers, 
and in their opposition to ritualism 
were in danger of paying too little 
regard to the weaker brethren ; comp. 
Bom. XY. I ήμίΐς ol bvparoL In this 
case there would be a slight shade of 
irony in Trv^vfuzTtjcot. The epistle how- 
ever betrays no very distinct traces of 
the existence of such a party in the 
Gralatian Churches (see v. 13), and in- 
deed the context here is far too general 
to apply to them alone. For ol ττν^υ- 
ματικοί, see I Cor. ii. 13, 15, iii. i. 

καταρτΙζ€Τ(] 'correct, restored The 
idea of punishment is quite subordi- 
nate to that of amendment in κατάρτι- 
ζ(Τ€, which on this account is preferred 
here to κο\άζ€Τ€ or even vovdfrfire, 
though the latter occurs in a similar 
passage, 2 Thess. iii. 15 μή <os 4χβρορ 
ήγ€Ϊσθ€ άΚΚα vov^erc trc ώς d^f λψόν. On 
καταρτίζηρ see the note i Thess. UL 10. 
It is used espedally as a'surgical term, 
of setting a bone or joint; see the 
passages in Wetstein on Matt. iv. 21. 

ip πΡ€νματι 'πραντητος] Comp. I Cor. 
iv. 21 €P άγάτη] 7ΓΡ€νματί re πραντητος, 
Geittleness is a characteristic of true 
spirituality. By their conduct towards 
wrong-doers their claim to the title of 
πΡ€νματίκο\ would be tested. 

σκοπώρ] The transition from the 
plural to the singular gives the charge 
a direct personal application; 'each 
one of you individually.' Compare the 
καΐ <TVf and see the note on iv. 7. 

2. * If you must needs impose tur- 
dens on yourselves, let them be the 
burdens of mutual sympathy. If you 
must needs observe a law^ let it be the 
law of Christ.' The Apostle seems to 
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όντως άναττΧηρωσβτβ τον νόμον του Χρίστου, ^ei yap 
doKei τις ehai τι μη^βι/ ων, φρβναττατα εαυτόν* ^τό δε 
ipyov εαυτού ^οκιμαζβτω έκαστος, και τότε εις εαυτόν 

2, ovTWs άναΊΓ\ηρ^!σατ€. 



have used both βάρη and νόμον. (the 
latter certainly), with a reference to 
the ritualistic tendencies of the Gala- 
tians; see above vv. 13, 14. For the 
idea of the burden of the Mosaic law 
compare especially Luke xi. 46 φορτί- 
ζ€Τ€ Tovs άνθρωπου: φορτία Βυσβάσ- 
TaKTOj Acts XV. ΙΟ Ιπιβύναι ζνγον ον 
ουτ€ οί noTcpes ημών ουτ€ ημείς Ισχύ' 
σαμ€ν /3αστάσαι, ver. 28 μηΒέν ττΚίον 
€πίτίθ€σθαι νμΐν βάρος. For the * law 
of Christ/ always in contrast to the 
law of Moses, see i Cor. ix. 21 έννομος 
XptoTov, Rom. iii. 27 dta ποίου νόμου ; 
των έργων'} ουχί, αλλά δια νόμου ττίσ- 
τεως, viii. 2 ο νόμος τον πνεύματος της 

ζωής κ.Γ.λ.; comp. James i. 25, ii. 12. 

αλλτ;λά>ι/ τα βάρη κ.τ.λ.] Comp. Matt, 
viii. 17, Rom. χ v. ι τά ασθενή ματα των 
αδυνάτων βαστάζειν, Ignat. Polyc, I. 
πάντας βάσταζε ως σε ο Κύριος, and 
again πάντων τάς νόσους βάσταζε, 
£pist, ad Diogn, § ι ρ όστις το του 
πλησίον άναδεχετΜ βάρος, 'Here the po- 
sition of αλλι^λωι/ is emphatic : ' These 
are the burdens I would have you bear 
— ^not the vexatious ritual of the law, 
but your neighbour's errors and weak- 
nesses, his sorrows and sufferings.' 

αναπληρώσετε] *ye luill rigorottsly 
fulfil,^ the idea of completeness being 
contained in the preposition. It is 
difficult to decide here between the 

readings αναπληρώσετε and αναπληρώ- 
σατε, the external authority for either 
being nearly balanced. On the whole 
the preference may perhaps be given 
to αναπληρώσετε as having the ver- 
sions for the most part in its favour, 
such testimony being in a case like the 
present less open to suspicion than 
any other. On the other hand ανα- 
πληρώσατε makes excellent sense; the 
past tense, so far from being an ob- 
jection, is its strongest recommenda- 



tion; for this tense marks the com- 
pleteness of the act, and thus adds 
to the force of the preposition, ' fulfil 
the law then and there* See the 
passages in Winer § xliii. p. 330. 

του Χριστοί}] is added in a manner 
πάρα προσδοκίαν ; 'the law not of Moses 
but of Christ.' 

3. These words are connected with 
the first verse of the chapter, the 
second being an amplification of and 
inference from the first. 

εΐ γαρ δοκεϊ τις κ.τ.λ.] Comp. Plat. 
ApoL p. 41 £ εαν δοκώσί τι είναι μηδέν 
οντες, Arrian Epict, iL 24 δοκών μεν 
τις είναι ων δ' ουδείς: and for ουδέν 

είναι, see Ι Cor. xiii. 2, 2 Cor. xiL 11. 

μηδέν ων] ^ being nothing' i.e. * see- 
ing that he is nothing,' not ' if he is 
nothing,' for the very fact of his think- 
ing highly of himself condemns him. 
'His estimate/ says Chrysostom, Ms 
a leading proof of his vileness.' In 
Christian morality self-esteem is vanity 
and vanity is nothingness. With the 
Christian it is 'not I but the grace 
of God which is with me': see i Cor. 
iii 7, XV. 9, 10, 2 Cor. iiL 5. 

φρεναπατα] ' deceives by his fancies,' 

comp. Tit. i. 10 ματαιολόιγοι και φρενατ 

πάται. More is implied by this word 
than by άπατάν, for it brings out the 
idea of sidijectice fancies and thus en- 
forces the previous δοκεΐ. It was pos- 
sibly coined by St Paul, for it seems 
not to be found in any earlier writer, 
and at a later date occurs chiefly, if 
not solely^ in ecclesiastical authors. 

4. TO δε έργον εαυτόν] ^ his Oton 
icork*; έργον, emphatic by its position, 
stands in contrast to δοκεΐ and φρένα- 
πάτα ; and this contrast is enhanced 
by the addition of εαυτού. 

δοκιμαζίτω] ' let him test, examine'; 
see the notes on i Thess. ii. 4, v. 21. 
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μόνον TO καύχημα e^ei, και ουκ eh τον έτερον^ ^ίκα^ 
στο^ yap το ίΖιον ψορτίον βαστάσβι. 

^Κοινωνβίτω δε ό κατηχονμενο^ τον λόγοι/ τω κατή» 



το καύχημα] ' hi$ ground for ho<uU 
ing*; καύχημα ίβ the matter of καύχτι- 
σιρ ; compare Bom. iii. 27 with iv. 2, 
and 2 Cor. L 12 ή γαρ καύχησις ήμων 
αυτή €στ\» κ.τΛ. with L 14 ^τι καύχημα 
νμων «σμ€ν. 

€ΐς iavTov κ,τΧ] * in himself «wrf not 
by comparison with others.' * Probi- 
tas in re, uon in oollatione/ says Cae- 
talio. For the preposition compare 
Ephes. iii. 16 κραταιωΰηνΜ cir t6p Ισω 
^θρωπον^ Bom. iv. 20, xy. 2, xyi. 6, 
etc. : Winer § xlix. p. 416. 

TOP €T€pov] ^lis neighbour.' For the 
article compare Bom. ii. i, xiiL 8> 
I Cor. vi. I, X. 24, 29. 

5. Having started from the pre- 
cept 'bear one another's loads,' the 
Apostle has worked ronnd to an appa- 
rently contradictory statement 'each 
man must bear his own burden.' This 
expression of complementary truths 
under antagonistic forms is character- 
istic of St Paul. For instances of 
similar paradoxes of expression see 
Phil. ii. 12, 13 'work out your ovm 
salvation, for it is God that worketh 
in you/ or 2 Cor. xii. 10 'when I am 
weak, then I am strong.' Compare 
also his language in speaking of the 
law, Bomans vi, vii. 

TO cdiov ^ρτίον\ It is difficult to 
establish any precise distinction be- 
tween φορτίον here and βάρη, ver. 2. 
This much difference however there 
seems to be, that the latter suggests 
the idea of an adventitious and op- 
pressive burden, which is not neces- 
sarily implied in the former; so that 
βάρη points to a load of which a man 
may fairly rid himself when occasion 
serves, φορτίον to a load which he is 
expected to bear. Thus φορτίον is a 
common term for a man's pack, e.g. 
Xen. Mem. iii. 13. 6. Here it is per- 
haps an application of the common 



metaphor of Christian warfare in which 
each soldier bears his own kit (φορ- 
τίον), as each is supplied with his own 
provisions (€ψόδ4α, Clem. Bom. 2), and 
each receives his proper pay {όψωνια 
iCor.ix.7,IgnatPo/.6). The soldier 
of Christ sets out on his march ' Non 
secus ac patriis acerBomanus in armis 
Iiyusto sub fasce viam cum carpit.' If 
so, βάσταζαν το tbiov φορτίον refers 
rather to the discharge of the obliga- 
tions themselves than to the punish- 
ment undergone for their neglect. 

|3αστάσ€(] 'is appointed to bear, 
must bear.' Each man has certain 
responsibilities imposed on him indi- 
vidually, which he cannot throw ofL 
For the future tense see ii. 16, Winer 
§ xl. p. 296. 

6. ' I spoke of bearing one another's 
burdens. There is one special appli- 
cation I would make of this rule. Pro- 
vide for the temporal wants of your 
teachers in Christ.' Ac arrests a for- 
mer topic before it passes out of sight; 
see the note iv. 20. Otherwise it might 
be taken as qualifying the clause which 
immediately precedes : ' Each man 
must bear his own burden ; but this 
law does not exempt you from support- 
ing your spiritual teachers.' Such a 
turn of the sentence however, inas- 
asmuch as it is not obvious, might be 
expected to be marked in some more 
decided way than by the very faint 
opposition implied by hL 

6. κοινων^ίτω] ' let him, impart to*; 
literally 'let him go shares with.' The 
word is properly intransitive and 
equivalent to κοινωνός elvai 'to be a 
partner with.' It may be construed 
with all three cases: (i) The genitive 
of the thing which is participated in : 
once only in the New Testament, 
Heb. ii. 14 Κ€κοινωνηκ€ν αίματος καΐ σαρ- 
κός; comp. Prov. i. 1 1, 2 Maca xiv. 25. 
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χονρτι ep ττάσιν αγαθοί^, '^μη ττΧαράσθβ, 0€os ου μυκτη^ 
ρίζεται• ο yap έάν σπβίρ^ άι/θρωττο^, τοϋτο και θβρισβι* 
ό σπείρων eh την σάρκα έαυτοΰ έκ rijs σαρκός 



S «' 
OTL 



In this case the yerb may denote 
either the person who gives or the 
person who receiyes. (2) The accusa- 
tive of the thing imparted, as MscL• 
C, Gtes, p. 63 oi άποδομβνοι καϊ κατά• 
κοινωνήσαντ€ς τα της ττόλβων Ισχυρά, 
a rare construction not found perhaps 
with the simple verb, and due in the 
passage quoted to the preposition. 
(3) The dative, which is explained by 
the idea of partnership implied in 
κοινωνός, and expresses the person or 
thing ttnth which the ether makes 
common cause. He who κοινωνεί in 
this case may be either the receiver, as 
Bom.XV.27 Tolsnvev^aTLKois αντών€κοΐ' 
νώνησαν τα ίθνη, or the giver, as Rom. 

xii. 13 ταΐς xptiais των άγΙων κοινωνούν' 

T€s. Here the latter is intended. 

κατηχονμ€νος] HnstribCtedJ Theword 
in this sense is not peculiar to biblical 
Greek, κατηχησ-ι? ^oral instruction' 
occurs as early as Hippocrates p. 28 
25 κατηχήσιος 18ιωτ€ων, and* probably 
κατηχ€Ϊν *to instruct' was in common 
use in the other dialects, though it 
would seem to have been banished 
from the Attic of the classical period. 
See the remarks on απόστολος, p. 92 
note 3. 

iv πασιν aya^otr] ' in all good things.^ 
The obligation of the hearers of the 
word to support the ministers of the 
word is again and again insisted upon 
by St Paul, though he seldom asserted 
his own claims ; see i Thess. ii. 6, 9, 
2 Cor. xi. 7 sq., Phil. iv. 10 sq., 
I Tim. V. 17, 18, and especially i Cor. 
ix. II. The resemblance of language 
in this last passage leaves no doubt 
that St Paul is here speaking of im- 
parting temporal goods. The meta- 
phor of sowing and reaping both there 
and in the very close parallel, 2 Cor. 
ix. 6, has reference to liberality in 
almsgiving. The more general sense 
which has been assigned to this pas> 



sage, ^let the taught sympathize with 
the teacher in all good things,' is not 
recommended either by the context 
or by St Paul's language elsewhere. 
For άγαθοις, 'temporal blessings,' see 
Luke i. 53, xii, 18, 19, xvi. 25. Com- 
pare Barnabas § 19 κοινώνησες iv 
πάσι τφ πλησίον σον. 

7,8. *What] you hold back? Nay, 
do not deceive yourselves. Your 
niggardliness will find you out. You 
cannot cheat God by your fair pro- 
fessions. You cannot mock Him, Ac- 
cording as you sow, thus will you reap. 
If you plant the seed of your own 
selfish desires, if you sow the field of 
the flesh, then when you gather in 
your harvest, you will find the ears 
blighted and rotten. But if you sow 
the good ground of the spirit, you 
will of that good ground gather the 
golden grain of life eternal.' 

7. ov μυκτηρίζίταί] * 18 not MOcked,* 
Μυκτηρίζ€ΐν, which is properly *to turn 
up the nose at,' *to treat with con- 
tempt,' involves as a secondary mean- 
ing the idea of contradicting one's 
language by one's gesture or look, 
and so implies an outward avowal of 
respect neutralised by an indirect ex- 
pression of contempt. In other words 
it conveys the idea of irony, whether 
this irony be dissembled or not. Thus 
μνκτηρ is frequently connected with 
είρωνβία, as in Lucian Prom. c. i; 
compare Pollux ii. 78 καϊ τον Λρωνά 
τιν€ς μνκτηρα κάλου σι. In writers on 
rhetoric μυκτηρισμος is ordinarily 
treated as a species of €ΐρωνύα ; see 
for instance four different treatises on 
* tropes' in the Bhet, Grwc, in. pp. 
205, 213, 235, 254 (ed. Spengel). 
Similarly Quintilian, viii. 6. 59, well 
defines it, ' dissimulatus quidam sed 
non latens risus.' Such is the force of 
' μυκτηρίζ€ται in this passage: 'you 
cannot with impunity turn your pro- 
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Bepitrei ψθοράρ, ό H aireipwy eU το ττνενμα έκ του 
ΤΓΐ^βνματο^ θερίσει ζωηρ αΐωνιον. ^τό δε καΧόν ττοι- 
ovvre^ μη έγκακώμβρ* καιρώ γαρ ίδ/ω θερίσομβν μη 
έκΧυόμενοι. ^^άρα ουρ «Js καιρόν βχρμεν^ ίργαζωμβθα 



fessions to contempt, yon cannot with 
God indulge in a postica gannaJ 

ο γαρ €a» icr.X.] A common proverb 
not οϊύγ in the Bible (Job iv. 8), but 
elsewhere; e.g. Cic. <ie Orat. ii. 65 
' ut sementem fecerie, ita metes/ and 
Gorgias in Arist Ehet, iiL 3 συ dc ταντα 
αίσχρως μ«ν ίσπίΐρας κακώς 8i (ucpiaag 

(see Plato Phcedr. 260 0, Thompson's 
note). It occurs in 2 Cor. iz. 6, of 
the contributions for the brethren 
of Judsea. To this object the Gala- 
tians also had been asked to contri- 
bute (i Cor. xvi. i). "We may there- 
fore conjecture that niggardliness was 
a besetting sin with them (see p. 14); 
that they had not heartily responded 
to the CEdl ; and that St Paul »takee 
this opportunity of rebuking their 
backwardness, in passing from the ob- 
ligation of supporting their ministers 
to a general censure of illiberality. 
See p. 55. 

8. The former yerse speaks of the 
kind qf teed sown (o coy σπ€ίρη). In 
the present the metaphor is otherwise 
applied, and the harvest is made to 
depend on the nature qf the ground 
in which it is cast (eh), as in the para- 
ble of the sower. In moral husbandry 
sowers choose different soils, as they 
choose different seeds. The harvest 
depends on both the one and the 
other. For St Paul's diversified ap- 
plication of metaphors^ see the notes 
on ii. 20, iv. 19. 

iavTov] which disturbs the equi- 
librium of the clauses, is added to 
bring out the idea of selfishness, 

φθοράρ] * rottenness, corruption* 
The field of the flesh yields not full 
and solid ears of com, which may be 
gathered up and garnered for future 
use, but only blighted and putrescent 
grams• Comp. i Cor. xv. 42 <nrfip€Tai 



cV φθορ^. Col. it 22 3. iuTiv πάντα ccr 
φθοραρ τη άπoχpήσ€u The metaphor 
suggests that φΘοραν should be taken 
in its primary physical sense. At the 
sanie time in its recognised secondary 
meaning as a moral term, it is directly 
opposed to life eternal, and so forms the 
link of connexion between the emblem 
and the thing signified. In ζωη alavws 
the metaphor is finally abandoned. 

9. Having passed from a particular 
form of beneficence (ver. 6) to bene- 
ficence in general (w. 7, 8), the Apo- 
stle still further enlarges tiie compass 
of his advice; ' Nay, in doing what is 
honourable and good lot us never tire.' 
Compare 2 Thess. iiL 13 μι) €γκακήσητ€ 
KoKonotovifTts. The word κοΐΚοποιεΐν 
includes αγαΘοποΐ€ΐν and more, for 
while τα αγαθά are beneficent actions, 
kind services, etc., things good in their 
results, τά κάΚά are right actions, such 
as are beautiful in themselves, things 
absolutely good. In this passage, as 
in 2 Thess. I. c, the antithesis of koKop 
and κακορ seems to be intended, though 
it can scarcely be translated into Eng- 
lish|; * in toell doing let us not show a^ 
ill heart.' 

€γκακώμ€ρ] *tum\ cowards, lose 
heart'; ^γκακίίρ or ίνκακύρ is the cor- 
rect word in the New Testament, not 
€κκακ€ΐρ. It is read persistently in a 
few of the best mss, though in all 
six passages where it occurs €κκακ€ΐρ 
is found as a various reading; see the 
, note on 2 Thess. iii. 13. 

καιρφ ίδίφ] ^ at its proper season* 
Le. the regular time for harvest ; comp. 
I Tim.ii. 6,vi 15, Tit i. 3. 

10. 0)f καιρορ €χομ€ρ] * OS we find 

a seasonable time, as opportunity pre- 
sents.' The Kaipos here answers to the 
καιρός of the [former verse. There is 
a time for sowing as there is a time 
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TO ayadop Trpos τταί/τα?, μαΧίστα δε ttjOos toi)s οίκβίου^ 
της ττίστβως. ^ 

'Ίδ€Τ€ ττηΧίκοις ύμιν γράμμασιν eypa^p-a τη έμη 

been, his practice to close with a few 
words in his own handwriting as a 
precaution against such foi^eries. Fre- 
quently he confined himself to adding 
the final benediction (2 Thess. iii. 17,18), 
with perhaps a single sentence of ex- 
hortation, as * If any one love not the 
Lord Jesus Christ, etc/ (i Cor. xvi. 
21 — 24), or * Remember my bonds' 
(Col. iv. 18). In the Epistle to the 
Romans he ^eems to have appended 
the ascription of praise which reads 
like a postscript (xvi. 25—27). In the 
present case he writes a whole para- 
graph, summing up the main lessons 
of the epistle in terse eager disjointed 
sentences. He writes it too in large 
bold characters, that his handwriting 
may reflect the energy and deter- 
mination of his soul (see above, p. 65). 
To this feature he calls attention in 
the words which follow. 

"ΊδίΓί #c.tA.] 'Look you in what 
large letters I tcrite with mine own 
handJ In the English version the 
words are translated *How large a 
letter I have written with mine own 
hand.' It is true indeed that γράμ•- 
ματα sometimes signifies 'a letter' 
(Acts xxviii. 21, i Mace. v. 10, comp. 
Jgnat. Polyc. 7, Clem, Horn. xii. 10), 
and therefore πηΚίκα 'γράμματα might 
mean *how long a letter'; but on the 
other hand, it seems equally clear that 

γράμμασιν γράφζΐν * to write With let- 
ters' cannot be used for γράμματα 
γράφ€ΐρ *to write a letter* On this 
account the other interpretation must 
be preferred. But what is the Apo- 
stle's object in calling attention to the 
handwriting? Does he, as Chrysot 
stem and others have supposed, point 
to the rude ill-formed characters in 
which the letter was written, as though 
he gloried in his imperfect knowledge 
of Greek? But where is there any 
mention of rudeness of form ? and is 



for harvest. 'Oris perhaps best trans- 
lated as above. There is however no 
objection to rendering it ^ while we 
have time'; comp. Job. xii.' 35 ^^ ^o 
φως €χ€Τ€ (as it is read in the best 
Mss), Ignat, Smyrn. 9 ώί ?ri καιρόν 

€χομ€ν, Clem. Mom, ii. 8 ω? ου ν €σμ€ν 
€7γΙ γης ib, § ^ ως καιρόν Ζχομ^ν. The 

distinction is introduced by transla- 
tion ; the original cos covers both 
meanings. 

μη έκΚνομ^νοϊ] ^ if we faint not * 2Λ 
husbandmen overcome with heat and 
fatigue. Comp. James v. 7. For €*c- 
Χχκσβαι compare i Mace. iii. 1 7, Matt. 
XV. 32, Mark viiL 3. On the synonymes 
here used Bengel remarks; ^€κκακ€Ϊν 
[rather €γκακ(Ζν] est in velley €κ\ύ€σθΜ 
est in posse,' To this it may be added 
that €κλν€σΘαι is a consequence of ey- 
κακ€Ϊν ; the prostration of the powers 
following on the submission of the will. 

Tovs olKfiovs κ,τ,Χ.] * the members of 
the household of the faith*: compare 
Ephes. ii 19 σννπόλΐ,ται των αγίων καϊ 
οΙκ€Ϊοι του θ€ου. Similarly the Church 
is elsewhere spoken of as the hotese of 
God, I Tim. iii. 15, i Pet iv. 17 ; comp. 
I Pet. ii. 5, Heb. iii. 6. We need not 
therefore hesitate to assign this mean- 
ing to οΐκίϊοι here. Comp. Clem, Rec. 
p. 45, L 31 (Syr.). In this case ttjs πίσ- 
τ€ως will probably be nearly equiva- 
lent to του €ύαγγ€λίου; see above, p. 
155* On the other hand, oiKeXos τίνος 
is not an uncommon phrase in profane 
writers for 'acquainted with' e.g. φι- 
Χοσοφίας^ γεωγραφίας, οΧιγαρχίας, τν- 
ραννίδος, τρυφής; see the passages in 
Wetstein : but this sense would be in- 
sipid here. 

II. At this point the Apostle takes 
the pen from his amanuensis, and the 
concluding paragraph is written with 
his own hand. From the time when 
letters began to be forged in his name 
(2 Thess. ii. 2, iii 17), it seems to have 
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χ€ΐρί• ^^6<roi θέΚουσιν εύττροσωττησ'αι ev σαρκΐ, ούτοι 
αραγκάζονσιν υμάς πβριτεμνβσθαι, μόνον ίνα τω σταυρω 



it at all probable that St Paul who 
had received a careftil education at 
Jemsalem aud at Tarsus, the great 
centres of Jewish and of Greek learn- 
ing, should have betrayed this child- 
like ignorance and even gloried in it? 
Or again does he, as others imagine, 
refer to the physical difficulties under 
which he was labouring, the irregu- 
larity of the handwriting being ex- 
plained by his defective eyesight or 
by his bodily suffering? But here 
again πηλίκοις denotes size only, not 
irregularity; and altogether this ex- 
planation is forced into the jMussage 
from without, nor does the sentence 
in this case contain the key to its own 
meaning. Theodore of Mopsuestia 
has caught the point of the expression, 
explaining it Syav μ^ίζοσιν ίχρησατο 
γράμμασιν €μφαΙνων 6τι οντ€ avros ipv 
epiq. οντ€ άρν€'ιται τα \€γ6μ€Ρα, The 
boldness of the handwriting answers 
to the force of the Apostle's convic- 
tions. The size of the characters will 
arrest the attention of his readers in 
spite of themselves. 

υμϊν] Its right place is after πηλί- 
KoiSf though a few mss have transposed 
the words. Standing therefore in this 
position, it cannot well be taken with 
€γρα^Ιτα, *l write* or * I wrote to you'; 
but is connected rather with πηλικοις, 
which it emphasizes, ' how krge, mark 
you'; see e.g. Plat Thecet. p. 143 ε 
άκουσοί πάνυ &ζιον otc^ νμΐν των πολι- 
τών μ^ιρακίω €ντ(τυχηκα^ 

€γραψα] * / torite' the epistolary 
aorist, conveniently tr.mslated by a 
present. According to the view here 
adopted, it marks the point at which 
St Paul takes the pen into his own 
hand. For other instances of this 
epistolary typw^a see Philem. 19, 21, 
I Pet V. 12, I Joh. ii. 14, 21, 26, v. 13; 
comp. cVcWeiXa, Heb. xiii. 22. The 
objection, that the aorist cannot be 
80 used except at the close of a letter 



and in reference to what goes before, 
seems to be groundless ; for (i) it fails 
to recognise the significance of the 
epistolary aorist, the explanation of 
the past tense being that events are 
referred to the time at which the letter 
U received: (2) There are clear in- 
stances of the past tense used as here, 
ag. in Mart. Polyc, § ι €γράψαμ€ν 

νμιν, α^€\φοι, τα κατά τούί μαρτύρησαν^ 

Tag, these words occurring immedi- 
ately after the opening salutation; 
Comp.l7r€/bi^a, Actsxxiii. 30, 2 Cor.ix. 3, 
Ephes. vi 22, Col. iv. 8. The usage 
of the epistolary past (the imperfect 
and pluperfect) is still more marked 
in Latin, and is clearly explained by 
Madvig (?r. § 345. Thus eypa^a in 
no way prejudices the (Question whe- 
ther the whole letter or the last para- 
graph only was written by St PauL 

12, 13. 'Certain men have an ob- 
ject in displaying their zeal for carnal 
ordinances. These are they, who would 
force circumcision upon you. They 
have no sincere belief in its value. 
Their motive is far different. They 
hope thereby to save themselves from 
persecution for professing the cross of 
Christ. For only look at their incon- 
sistency. They advocate circumcision, 
and yet they themselves neglect the 
ordinances of the law. They would 
make .capital out of your compliance ; 
they would fain boast of having won 
you over to these carnal rites.' 

It was not against bigotry alone 
that St Paul had to contend ; his op- 
ponents were selfish and worldly also ; 
they could not face the obloquy to 
which their abandonment of the Mo- 
saic ordinances would expose them; 
they were not bold enough to defy the 
prejudices of their unconverted fellow- 
countrymen. And so they attempted 
to keep on good terms with them by 
imposing circumcision on the Gentile 
converts also, and thus getting the 
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ΊΌυ Χριαττον μη Ζιωκωνται. ^^ούΖέ yap oi ττβριτβμρό^ 
μβνοι αντοι νόμοι/ φυ\άσσουσιν^ ά\\ά θβΚουσιν ύμα^ 



credit of zeal for the law. Even the 
profession of Jesus as Messiah by the 
Christians was a less formidable obsta- 
cle to their intercourse with the Jews 
than their abandonment of the law. 

12. €νπροσω7Γησαι κ,τΧ] ^to show 
fair in the fleshy i.e. *to make a pre- 
tentious display of their religion in 
outward ordinances.' The emphasis 
seems to lie as much on «νπροσωπησαι 
as on iv σαρκί, so that the idea of inr 
sincerity is prominent in the rebuke. 
Thus the expression is a parallel to 
our Lord's comparison of the whited 
sepulchres, οΙτΐΡ(ς€ξω6€ν φαίνονται 
ωραίοι (Matt, zxiii. 27). The adjec- 
tive (vnpoaamos is not uncommon in 
classical Greek, and generally has this 
sense, ^specious, plausible,' e.g. De- 
mosth. p. 277 \6yovs ίνιτροσωπους kclL 
μύθους avvOeh κα\ δΐ€ξ€\θων. The verb 
€νπροσωπίζ€ΐν{1)οοο\ιτ8 in Symmachus, 
Ps. cxli. 6. 

€v σαρκί] Hn the fleshy^ i. e. in ex- 
ternal rites. It- has been taken by 
some as equivalent to σαρκικοί ovreg, 
but, besides that this interpretation 
is harsh in itself, iv σαρκι here cannot 
well be separated from iv τ^ νμ€Τ€ρα 
σαρκι of the following verse. 

μόνον iva] seemingly elliptical ; 'only 
(their object in doing so is) that they 
may not etc' See the note on ii. 10. 

τφ στανρφ του Xpicrrov] not as it is 
sometimes taken, 'with Uie sufferings 
of Christ,' but ' for professing the cross 
of Christ.' A comparison with ver. 14 
and V. 1 1 seems to place this beyond a 
doubt. The cross of Christ and the 
flesh are opposed, as faith and works. 
They are Ibwo antagonistic principles, 
either of which is a denial of the other. 
For the dative of the occasion com- 
pare Rom. xi. 20, 30, 2 Cor. iL 13. 

^ιώκωνται] The reading διώκονται, 
however well supported, can only be 
regarded as a careless way of writing 
hιώκωvτm. In the same way in ver. 9 



many texts read €ργαζ6μ€θα for ipya- 
ζώμ^θα; compare Kom. v. i, ίχομίν 

and ίχωμ^ν. 

13. ovbk yhp Λ.Γ.λ.] ^for even the 
advocates qf circumcision themselves 
do not keep tlte law,^ llie allusion 
here is not to the impossibility of ob- 
serving the law, the distance from Je- 
rusalem for instance preventing the 
due sacrifices, for this would argue no 
moral blame; but to the insincerity 
of the men themselves, who were not 
enough in earnest to observe it rigor- 
ously. 

ot π«ριτ€μν6μ€νοϊ\ 'the circumcision 
party y the advocates of circumcision.' 
See the apt quotation from the apo- 
cryphal book Act. Petr, et Paid. § 63 
(p. 28, ed. Tisch.), where Simon says 
of the two Apostles, οίτοι ο I π^ρι- 

Τ€μν6μ€νοι πανούργοι €ΐσιν, to which 
St Paul replies προ τον ημάς (πιγνώναι 
την άΧήθίίαν σ<ψκοί ίσχομίν π^ριτομην' 
οτ€ θ€ €φανη η αλί; acta, €V τη καροιας 
π^ριτομχι κάϊ π(ριτ€μν6μίθα κα\π€- 
ριτ€μνομ€ν: and compare the some- 
what similar classical usage in the ex- 
pression oi p€ovT€s Plat. Thewt,^. 1 81 a. 
See the note L 23. If this interpre- 
tation be correct, the present tense 
leaves the question open whether the 
agitators were converted Jews or con- 
verted proselytes. The former is more 
probable; for proselytes would not be 
so dependent on the good opinion of 
the unconverted Jews. The balance 
of authority is perhaps in favour of 
reading π€ριτ€μν6μ€νοι rather than 
π€ριτ€τμημ€νοι^ as the versions which 
have a present tense may safely be 
urged in favour of the former, while 
those which have a past cannot with the 
same confidence be alleged to support 
the latter; but independently of ex- 
ternal authority, a preference must be 
given to π€ριτ€μν6μ€νοι, as probably 
the original reading, of which π€ρ4Τ€- 
τμημίνοι Is 80 obvious a corroction• 
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^εριτβμνβσθαι, ίνα ev τη νμβτβρα σαρκΐ καυχησωρται, 
^^έμοι hi μη yevoiTO καυχ^ασθαι, el μή ev τω σταυρω 
του κυρίου ημών Ίησοΰ Χρίστου, δί' ου έμοι κόσμοι €- 



ν6μον\ 'They are no rigorous ob- 
servers of tote/ regarded as a prin- 
ciple. On the absence of the article, 
see the references in the note on 
V. 18. 

v/xof, vficrcpct] opposed to αυτοί \ 
'Indifferent themselcesy they make 
capital out of you/ 

€P τζ νμ€Τ€ρ^, κ-τΧ,"] i.e. that they 
may vaunt your submission to this 
carnal nte and so gain credit with the 
Jews for proselytizing. Comp. PhiL 
iii. 3 κανχωμ(νοι ev Χριστφ Ίησον και 
ουκ iv σαρκϊ π«ποιβ6τ€ς. 

14. *For myself— God forbid I 
should glory in anything save in 
the cross of Christ On that cross I 
have been crucified to the world and 
the world has been crucified to me. 
Henceforth we are dead each to the 
other. In Christ Jesus old things have 
passed away. Circumcision is not and 
uncircumcision is not All external 
distinctions have vanished. The new 
spiritual creation is all in alL' 

μη yivoiTo] with the infinitive. This 
is the common construction in the lxx, 
Gen.xliv. 7, 17, Josh, xxii 29, xxiv. 16, 
I Kings xxi. 3, i Mace. ix. 10, xiii. 5. 

CI' r^ σταυρέ Again not 'in my 
sufferings for Christ' (2 Cor. xii. 9, 10), 
but *in His sufferings for me' (PhiL 
iil 3). The offence of the cross shall 
be my proudest boast. 

bi ου] probably refers to σταυρού ; 
'The cross of Christ is the instrument 
of my crucifixion as of His ; for I am 
crucified with Him' (ii. 20). If the 
relative had referred to Χί)ΐστφ, we 
should have expected rather iv ^ or 
συν φ. For the same image as here 
compare Col. ii. 14 αυτό ^ρκ€ν €κ του 

μίσου προσηλωσας αύτο τω σταυρω (i.e. 
it was nailed with Christ to the cross, 
and rent as His body was rent) ; and 
for the general purport of the passage, 
Col. iL 20/ If ye died with Christ from 



the rudiments of the world, why as if 
living in the world are ye subject to 
ordinances V This κόσμος^ the material 
universe, is the sphere of external or- 
dinances. 

Some texts insert the article before 
κόσμος and κ6σμ<ρ — ^before either or 
both. It should be expunged in both 
places with the best mss. The sen- 
tence thus gains in terseness. 

15. This verse has been variously 
. lengthened out and interpolated from 
the parallel passage, v. 6. Some of 
these interpolations have very consi- 
derable MS* authority. The reading 
adopted is the sliortest form, and 
doubtless represents the genuine text, 

οϋτ€ yap icr.X.] In this annihilation 
of the world all external distinctions 
have ceased to be. This sentence oc- 
curs again, v. 6 and i Cor. vii. 19, in 
substantially the same words. 

Nevertheless this passage is said by 
several ancient authors (Photius Am- 
phiL QiL 183, G. Syncellus Chronogr, 
p. 27; see also Cotel. on Apost, Const, 
vi. 16, Cod, Bodl. JBthiop, p. 24) to 
be a quotation from the * Revelation 
of Moses.' A sentiment however, 
which is the very foundation of St 
Paul's teaching, was most unlikely to 
have been expressed in any earlier 
Jewish writing; and, if it really oc- 
curred in the apocryphal work in ques- 
tion, this work must have been either 
written or interpolated after St Paul's 
time; see Liicke Offenh, d. Johann, 
I. p. 232. Cedrenus {Hist, Comp.^g, 4) 
states that the Revelation of Moses 
was identified by some persons {φασί 
TLV€s) with the * Little Genesis.' This 
latter title is another name for the 
Book of Jubilees, which of late years 
has been discovered in an ^thiopic 
translation. In the Book of Jubilees 
however the words in question do not 
occur; see Ewald's Jakrb. in. p. 74. 
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(ττανρωται Kay ω κοσμώ. '^ ουτ€ yap ττεριτομή τι εστίν 
οΰτε άκροβνστία, αλλά καιι/η κτίσις. ^^καΐ όσοι τώ 
κανόνι τούτω στοιχησουσιν, βιρηνη βττ αυτούς και eAeos, 



καινή κτίσις] * α new creature,' Com « 
pare the parallel passage, 2 Cor. v. 17 
€1 τις iv Χρέστά) καινή κτ'ισις* This 
phrase καινή κτίσις, ΐ]^ΠΠ ΠΉ^, is a 
common expression in Jewish writers 
for one brought to the knowledge of 
the true God. See the passages in 
Schottgen i. p. 704. The idea of spi- 
ritual enlightenment as a creating 
anew appears also in naXiyyeveaia 're- 
generation'; see also Ephes. iv. 24 

καινον είνθρωπον κτισθίντα', COmp. 
Ephes. iL 10, 15, Col. iii. 10; and 2 
Cor. iv. 16, ανακαινονσθαι, 

1 6. 'On all those who shall guide 
their steps by this rule may peace and 
mercy abide; for they are the true 
Israel of God.' 

όσοι] *<w many as; no matter 
whether they are of the circumcision 
or of the uncircumcision.' 

στοίχήσουσιν] *shall tcalk.' This 
reading is to be preferred to στοι- 
χονσιν, both as having somewhathigher 
support and as being slightly more 
difficult. It is at the same time more 
expressive as implying the continur 
ance of this order. Compare ii. 16, 
Bom. iii. 30, and see Winer § xl. p. 296. 

τω κανόνι τούτω] ^hy this line^ cor- 
responding to the meaning of στοιχην» 
Κανών is the carpenter's or surveyor's 
line by which a direction is taken. In 
2 Cor. X. 13, 16, it is used metaphori- 
cally, where the image is taken from 
surveying and mapping out a district, 
so as to assign to different persons 
their respective parcels of ground. 
For the several senses through which 
this word has passed, and for its eccle- 
siastical meaning especially, see West- 
cott On the Canon, App. a, p. 541 sq. 
On the dative see the notes, v. 16, 25 ; 

COmp. Phil. iii. 16 τφ αντφ στοίχύν, 

where κανόνι is interpolated in some 
texts from this passage. 
κα\ fVt τον ^Ισραήλ κ.τ.\.]. 'yea upon 



the Israel qf God.^ Israel is the sa- 
cred name for the Jews, as the nation 
of the Theocracy, the people under 
God's covenant: see Trench's N. T. 
Syn. 1st ser. § xxxix, and compare 

Ephes. ii. 12 άπηΚΚοτριωμ4νοι της πολι- , 
Τ€ίας του ^Ισραήλ, Rom. ix. 4 οΙτιν4ς 
€ΐσιν ^Ισραηλΐται, ων ή υιοθεσία κ.τΧ 
(comp. 2^ Cor. xi. 22, Phil. iii. 5), John i. 

48 tdf άΚηθώς ^Ισραηλίτης, compared 
with ver. 50 σύ βασιλεύς ei του "Ισραήλ, 
St Paul is perhaps referring here to 
the benediction €ΐρήνη eVi τον Ίσραηλ, 
which closes Psalms cxxv, cxxviii, and' 
must have been a familiar sound in 
the ears of all devout Israelites. 

The * Israel of God' is in implied 
contrast to the 'Israel after the flesh' 
(i Cor. X. 18); comp. Rom. ix. 6 ov 
γαρ πάντ€ς οι ϊξ ^Ισραήλ ούτοι Ισραήλ, 
GaL iii. 29, Phil. iii. 3. It stands here 
not for the faithful converts from the 
circumcision alone, but for the spi- 
ritual Israel generally, the whole body 
of believers whether Jew or Gentile ; 
and thus και is epexegetic, ie. it intro- 
duces the same thing under a new 
aspect, as in Heb. xi. 17, etc.; see 
Winer § liii. p. 458. 

1 7. St Paul closes the epistle, as he 
had begun it, with an uncompromising 
assertion of his office : 'Henceforth let 
no man question my authority : let no 
man thwart or annoy me. Jesus is my 
Master, my Protector. His brand is 
stamped on my body. I bear this badge 
of an honourable servitude.* 

του λοιπού] ^henctforth^ differs from 
TO λοιπόν, as 'in the time to come' 
from 'throughout the time to come.' 
Compare νυκτός and νύκτα. In the 
New Testament it occurs only here 
and Ephes. vi. 10, where however the 
received reading is το λοιπόν, 

τα στΊγματα] 'the brands' i.e. the 
marks of ownership branded on his 
body. These στίγματα were used; (i) 
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και έτΓΐ TOP ΊσραηΧ τον θεοΰ. ^'^τον Xoi'jrov κόπους 
μοι μη^€ί^ παρεχέτω* έγώ yap τα στίγματα τον Ίησον 
ev τω σώματι μον βαστάζω. 

*^Ή χάρί^ τον κνρίον ημών Ίησον Χριστον μετά 
τον πνεύματος νμώρ, άίεΧφοί. άμην. 



In the case of domefiic slaves. With 
these howeyer branding was not usual, 
' at leastamong the Oreeksand Romans, 
except to mark such as had attempted 
to escape or had otherwise miscon- 
ducted themselves, hence called στιγ- 
ματιαι, ' literati' (see the ample collec- 
tion of passages in Wetstein), and such 
brands were held a badge of disgrace ; 
Pseudo-PhocyL 212 στίγματα μή ypa- 
^7fs ίπον^ώίζων βίμαποντα^ 8ene& de 
Bentf, iv. 37, 38. (2) Slaioes attached 
to some temple (UpodovXoi) or persons 
devoted to the service of some deity 
were so branded: Herod, ii. 113 orco» 

ανθρώπων €πιβάΚηται στίγματα Ipa, 
€ωυτ6ν διδονς τ^θίφ,ονκ ίξ^στι τού' 
του ά^Ιτασθαι, Lucian de Dea Syr. § 
59 στίζοντΜ de πάντα ol μ€ν is καρπούς 
ol dc €( ανχ€νας ; Philo de Mon. IL p. 
221 Μ : comp. 3 Maccii. 29. The pas- 
sage of Lucian is a good illustration 
of Rev. xiii. 17. (3) Captives were so 
treated in very rare cases. (4) Soldiers 
sometimes branded the name of their 
commander on some part of their 
body; see Deyling Obs, Sacra m. p. 
427. The metaphor here is most 
appropriate, if referred to the second 
of these classes. Such a practice at 
all events cannot have been unknown 
in a country which was the home of 
the worship of Gybele. A Upos δούλος 
is mentioned in a Galatian inscription, 
Texier Asie Mineure L p. 135, 

The brands of which the Apostle 
speaks were doubtless the permanent 
marks which he bore of persecution 
undergone in the service of Christ: 
comp. 2 Cor. iv. 10 την ν€κρωσιν τον 
Ίησου €v τφ σώματι π€ρίφ€ροντ€ς, xi. 23 . 
See the introduction, p. 51. 

Whether the stigmata of St Francis 



of Assisi can be connected by any 
historical link with a mistaken inter- 
pretation of the passage, I do not 
know. Bonaventura in his life of this 
saint (§ 13. 4) apostrophizes him in 
the language of St Paul, 'Jam enim 
propter stigmata Domini Jesu qμs^ in 
corpore tuo portas, nemo debet tibi 
esse molestus*; and the very use of 
the word 'stigmata '(which is retained 
untranslated in the Latin Versions) 
points to such a connexion. On the 
other hand, I am not aware that this 
interpretation of the passage was cur- 
rent in the age of St Francis. A little 
later Aquinas paraphrases the words, 
'portabat insignia passionis Ghristi,' 
but explains this expression away in 
the next sentence. 

Ίι^σοΰ] So it is read in the majority 
of the older mss. All other variations, 
including the received reading του κυ- 
ρίου *Ιησου, are inferior, for the personal 
name of the owner alone is wanted. 

βαστάζω] St Chrysostom has pro- 
bably caught the right idea, ουκ €Ϊπ€ν 
€χω άλλα βαστάζω, ωθπ€ρ rcr €πϊ τρο- 
παίοις μΑγα φρονών. Compare the use 
of π€ριφ(ροντ(ς in 2 Cor. iv. 10 already 
quoted. For βαστάζω see Acts ix. 15. 

18. μ€τά του πνεύματος ύμων^ 'with 
your spirit'; perhaps in reference to 
the carnal religion of the Galatians, as 
Chrysostom suggests. This allusion 
however must not be pressed, for the 
same form of benediction occurs in 
Philem. 25, 2 Tim. iv. 22• 

ά8(\φο[\ ^brothers* in an unusual 
and emphatic position; comp. Philem. 
7. St Paul's parting word is an ex- 
pression of tenderness ; 'Ita mollitur,' 
says Bengel, 'totius epistolse severitas.' 
See the note on vi. i• 
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The Patnstio Commentaries on this Epistle. 

Thb i>atristic commentaries on the Galatians, extant either whole or in part, 
are perhaps more numerous than on any other of 8t Paul's Epistles. The ' 
earlier of these have for the most part an independent value ; the later 
are mere collections or digests of the labours of preceding writers and have 
no claim to originality. In the list which follows an asterisk is prefixed to 
the name of the author in cases where fragments only remain. 

In drawing up this account I have had occasion to refer frequently to Books of 
Cave's Script Eccles. Hist Liter. (Oxon. 1740), to Fabricius's Bibliotheca reference. 
Grceca (ed. Harles), and to Schr6ckh's Christliche Kirchengeschichie, 
Special works relating to the subject, to which reference is also made, are 
Simon's Histmre Critiqite des Prineipaux CommentcUeurs du N, T. 
(i^93)> BfOsenmiiller'e Histaria Interpretationis Lihrorum Sa4yrorum 
(1795 — 1814), and a treatise by J. F. S. Augustin in Nosselt's Opusc, nu 
p. 321 sq. 

I. Eablieb Commentabies. i.Eablieb 

(a) Greek and Syrian Fathers. tabibs. 

(i) ♦Obigbnbs (t 253). The recently discovered list of Origen's works (a) Greek 
drawn up by Jerome mentions fifteen books on the Epistle to the Galatians, ^^ %' 
besides seven homilies on the same (Redepenning in Niedner's Zeitschr, Q^sen. 
1 85 1, pp. 77, 78); while the same Jerome in the preface to his Commen- 
tary (vn. p. 370, ed. Van.) says of this father, ^ Scripsit ille vir in epistolam 
Pauli ad Galatas quinque proprie volumina et decimum Stromatum suorum 
librum commatico super explanatione ejus sermone oomplevit: tractatus 
quoque varies et excerpta quae vel sola poesint sufficere composuit.' The 
two accounts are not irreconcileable. Of this vast apparatus not a single 
fragment remains in the original, and only two or three have been preserved 
in a Latin dress either in the translation of Pamphilus's Apology (Origen, 
Op, IV. p. 690, Delarue), or in Jerome's Commentary (GaL v. 13). On the 
other hand there can be no doubt that all subsequent writers are directly 
or indirectly indebted to him to a v^ry large extent. Jerome especially 
avows his obligations to this father of Biblical criticism. In my notes I have 
had occasion to mention Origen's name chiefly in connexion with fanciful 
speculations or positive errors, because his opinion has rarely been recorded 
by later writers, except where his authority was needed to sanction some 
false or questionable interpretation: but the impression thus produced is 
most unjust to his reputation. In spite of his very patent faults, which it 
costs nothing to denounce, a veiy considerable part of what is valuable in 
subsequent commentaries, whether ancient or modem, is due to him. A 
deep thinker, an accurate g^rammarian, a most laborious worker, and a 
most earnest Christian, he not only laid the foundation, but to a - very 
great extent built up the fabric of Biblical interpretation. 

(ii) Ephbaem Sybus (f 378), the deacon of Edessa. An Armenian Ephraem 
version of a commentary on the Scriptures, including St Paul's Epistles, Syms. 
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Antioch. 



purporting to be by this author, was published at Venice in 1836^ If this 
work be genuine, it ought to be of some value for the text at all events, if 
not for the interpretation. On this writer see Cave L p. 235, Fabricius vin. 
p. 217, Schrdckh xv. p. 527; and the article by R Rodiger in Herzog'e 
HecU-Encyclopaedie, with the references there given. Lagarde {Apost 
Const, p. vi) very decidedly maintains the genuineness of these Armenian 
works; and Rodiger seems also to take this view. In the few passages 
which I have had the opportunity of testing, both the readings and the in- 
terpretations are favourable to their genuineness. . 

The five writers whose names follow all belong to the great Anbiochene 
school of interpreters. For its grammatical precision, and for its critical 
spirit generally, this school was largely indebted to the example of Origen, 
whose principles were transmitted to it through Lucian of Antioch and 
Famphilus of Csesarea, both ardent Biblical critics and both martyrs in the 
Diocletian persecution; but in its method of exposition it was directly 
opposed to the great Alexandrian, discarding the allegorical treatment of 
Scripture and maintaining for the most part the simple and primary mean- 
ing. The criticisms of these commentators on Gal. iv. 21 — 31 exhibit the 
characteristic features of the school to which they belonged. Theodore of 
Mopsuestia is its best typical exponent, being at once the most original 
thinker and the most determined antagonist of the allegorists. On the 
Antiochene school see Neander Church Hist. n. p. 498, iil p. 497 sq. 
(Eng. trans.), Reuss Gesch, d, Heil Schr, § 518 (3te ausg.), and especially 
Kihn Die Bedeutung der Antioch. Schtde (1867). 

(iii) "^EusEBius Emisenus (f about 360), so called from the name of his 
of Emisa. gee Emesa or Emisa (Hums), a native of Edessa. A few fragments of hie 
work are preserved in Cramer's Catena^ pp. 6, 8, 12, 20, 28, 32, 40, 44, 57, 
62, 64, 65, 67, 91. It is described by Jerome, as ^ad Galatas libri decem' 
{de Vir, Illustr, c. 91). Eusebius enjoyed a great reputation with his contem- 
poraries, and these scanty fragments seem to indicate an acute and careful 
'expositor. His writings are the subject of monographs by August! 
Eusehii Emeseni Opusc. Gtouc, etc. 1829, and by Thilo Ueberdie Schriften 
d. Euseh, 9. Alexandrien u. d. Euseb. v. Emisa (1832). See also Fabricius 
VII. p. 412, Schrockh v. p. 68 sq. The publication of Cramer's Catena has 
since added materials for an account of this writer. 

(iv) Joannes Cheysostomus (f 407). This father's commentary on the 
Galatians differs from his expositions of other parts of the New Testament, 
in that it is not divided into separate discourses, nor interrupted by long 
perorations, which in his Homilies break the continuity of the subject. This 
gives it compactness and adds considerably to its value. At the same time 
it would seem from its character to have been intended for oral. delivery. 



Eneebios 



Chrjrso 
Btom. 



1 Zenker Bibl, Orient, also" men- 
tions as published at Venice in 1833 a 
book by Aucher, bearing the title S. P, 
Ephraemi Sj/ri Comment, in Epist. 8, 
Pauli etc, ex antiquissima Armenica 
versione nunc primum latinitate dona- 
turn. But it is not included in a recent 
catalogue of the works printed at the 



Armenian press at Venice, and though 
advertised, seems never to have ap- 
peared. Through the kindness of Dr 
Bleu of the British Museum, of whose 
knowledge of Armenian I gladly availed 
myself, I have been able in some im- 
portant passages to give the readings 
and interpretations of Ephraem. 
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It is an elociuent popular exposition, based on fine scholarship. The date is 
uncertain, except that it was written at Antioch, ie. before a.i>. 398^ when 
St Ghrysostom became Patriarch of Constantinople (see the preface of the 
Benedictine edition, x. p. 655). It appears not to have been known to 
Jerome when he wrote his own commentai^. In his controversy with 
Augustine indeed, which arose out of that commentary, he alludes to the 
opinion of Ohrysostom on the collision of the Apostles at Antioch, but 
distinctly refers to a separate homily of the great preacher devoted to this 
special subject ('proprie super hoc capitulo latissimum exaravit librum/ 
Hieron. JSpist, cxii. See above p. 130). The exposition of the Clalatians 
may be read in the Benedictine edition of Ghrysostom's works x. p. 657 ; or 
still better in Field's edition of the Homilies (Oxon. 1852). 

(v) '^Severtanus (about 400), bishop of Gabala in Syria, first the friend Severia- 
and afterwards the opponent of Ghrysostom ; see Schruckh x. p. 458 sq. ^^• 
He wrote an Expositio in Bpistolam ad Galatas (Gennad. de Vir. lUustr. 
c. 21, Hier. Op, 11. p. 981). Gennadius speaks of him as 'in divinis scrip- 
turis eruditus.' Several fragments of this work are preserved in Cramer's 
Catena, pp. 16, 18, 23, 29, 39, 40, 55, 58, 59, 64, 66, 70, 82, 93, and one at 
least in the CEcumenian commentary (Gal. i. 13). Like most writers of the 
Grseco-Syrian School he maintained the literal meaning of Scripture against 
the allegorists. See Cave i. p. 375, Fabricius x. p. 507. 

(vi) Theodobus Mopsuestenus (f 429), a native of Tarsus, so called Theodore 
from the see of Mopsuestia which he held. He wrote commentaries on all <>* ?^ορβ^- 
St Paul's Epistles; see Ebed Jesu's Catalogue in Assemann. BtbL Orient. 
in. p. 32. Several fragments of these in the original are preserved in the 
Cate7UB\ and have been collected and edited by 0. F. Fritzsche Theod, 
Mops, Comment, in N, T, (1847). This editor had before written a niono• 
graph De Theodori Mopmiesteni Vita et Scriptis (1836). Fritzsche's mono- 
graph and collection of fragments are reprinted in the edition of Theodore's 
works in Migne's PaJtrol, Grose, lxvl But though only portions survive in 
the Greek, the complete commentaries on the smaller epistles' from Gala- 
tians to Philemon inclusive are extant in a Latin translation. These com- 
mentaries, from Philippians onwards, had been long known in the compila- 
tion of Babanus Maurus (Migne's Patrol, Lat, cxii), where they are incor- 
porated nearly entire under the name of Ambrose ; and a few years since 
Dom Pitra, Spicil, Solesm. i. p. 49 sq. (1852), printed the expositions of 
the Galatians, Ephesians, and Philemon complete^ and supplied the omissions 
and corrected the errors in the extracts on the remaining epistles in Baba- 
nus, ascribing the work however to Hilary of Poitiers. 

In the Corbey ms which he used, these commentaries of Theodore on 
the shorter epistles were attached to the exposition of the Ambrosiaster or 
pseudo-Ambrose (who seems to have. been one Hilary: see below, p. 228), 
on Bomans and Corinthians, and the two together were entitled Expositio 
Sancti Ambrosii in Epistolas B. Patdi, This circumstance accounts for 
their being assigned to St Ambrose in Babanus, as it also suggested the 
conjecture of Dom Pitra, that the great Hilary was their author. The true 

^ The fragments assigned to Theo- are none of his, but belong to Theo- 
dore in Mai Nov, Patr, Bihl, vn. i. p. 408 doret• 
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authonbip was aBcertadned by the Bey. F. J. A. Hort^ from a comparieon 
with the Greek fragments of Theodore, and pointed out by him in the 
Joum» of Cku. and Sacr. Phil. it. p. 302 (Oamb. 1859). Though much 
marred by an indifferent Latin translator^, this commentary is inferior in 
importance to the works of Jerome and Glirysostom alone among the 
patristic expositions now extant. Theodore was a leader of religious thought 
in his day, and as an expositor he has frequently caught the Apostle's 
meaning where other commentators have failed. Among his contempo- 
raries he had a vast reputation, and was called by the Nestorian Christians 
Hhe Interpreter' par excellence: see Benaudot Lit, Orient n. p. 616. 
In the Catholic Church of a later date the imputation of heresy over- 
shadowed and darkened his fame. On this writer see Fabricius x. p. 346 
sq. (esp. p. 359), RosenmuUer in p. 250 sq., Schr5ckh xv. p. 197 sq. 

Theodoret. (vii) Theodoretus (f about 458), bishop of Cyrus, a native of Antioch 
and a disciple of Theodore. His commentaries on St Paul are superior to 
his other exegetical writings and have been assigned the palm over all 
patristic expositions of Scripture. See Schrockh xvni. p. 398 sq., Simon 
p. 314 sq., Rosenmuller iv. p. 93 sq., and the monograph of Richter de 
Theodoreto Epist Patdin. interprete (Lips. 1822). For appreciation, terse- 
ness of expression, and good sense, they are perhaps unsurpassed, and, if 
the absence of faults were a just standard of merit, they would deserve the 
first place; but they have little claim to originality, and he who has read 
Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia will find scarcely anything in 
Theodoret which he has not seen before. It is right to add however that 
Theodoret himself modestly disclaims any such merit. In his preface he 
apologizes for attempting to interpret St Paul after two such men {μΈτα 
rov dciva καί τον beiva) who are luminaries of the world': and he professes 
nothing more than to gather his stores ' from the blessed fathers.' In these 
expressions he alludes doubtless to Chrysostom and Theodore. 

Euthalius. (viii) Euthalius, afterwards bishop of Sulce (supposed to have been in 
Egypt, but as no such place is known to havo existed there, probably Sulce 
in Sardinia is meant; see the Notitia printed in Hierocl. Synecd. p. 79, ed« 
Parthey), wrote his work while a young man in the year 458. On his date 
see Zacagni Collect. Mon. Vet. l pp. 402, 536, Fabricius ix. p. 287. Eutha- 
ius edited the Epistles of St Paul, dividing them into chapters (κβφάλαια) and 
verses (στίχοι), writing a general preface and arguments to the several epi- 
stles, and marking and enumerating the scriptural quotations. The divisions 
into chapters and the headings of the chapters he borrowed from some 
earlier writer (Zacagni, p. 528)^ probably the same whose date is given as 



^ Whilst the first edition of this 
work -was going through the press my 
attention was directed by Mr Hort to 
an article by J. L. Jacobi in the Deutsche 
ZeiUchr. f. Christl. Wissench. Aug. 
1854, in which, unknown to him, his 
conclneions had been anticipated. A 
more recent writer (Beinkens Hilariut 
«ton Poitiers, SohafQiausen 1864) states 
fairly the objections .to Dom Pitra's 



view, but is apparently ignorant that 
the anthorship of the commentary is no 
longer a matter of conjecture. 

' Thus for instance he makes Theo- 
dore fall into the common error of inter- 
preting συνστοιχ^ί^ Gal. iv. 25, *is con- 
tiguous to' (*affinis,* *confinis'); but 
the context, as well as the Greek frag- 
ment which has Ισοδυναμεί, shows that 
the blunder is the translator's own. 
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A.D. 396 (ib. 536). Mill conjectures this person to have been Theodore of 
Mopsuestia; Proleg, pp. Ixxxvi, Ixxxyii. Reasons however have been as- 
signed for thinking that Euthalius in this work was largely indebted to a 
much earlier critic, Pamphilus the martyr if 309): see Tregelles in Home* 9 
Introduction, p. 27. On the stichometry of Euthalius see Mill Proleg, p. xc, 
Scrivener's IntrodiACtion, pp. 45, 53, and especially Tregelles, L c. Though 
not a commentary, the work is sufficiently important in its bearing on the 
criticism of St Paul's Epistles to deserve a place here. It was first printed 
entire in Zacagni's Collect Mon, Vet i. p. 402 sq. and may be found in 
Gallandi x. μ 197 sq. 

(ix) ^Qennadius (t 471), patriarch of Constantinople. A few extracts Oenna- 
in the printed editions of the (Ecumenian Catena bear the name of Gen- dins, 
nadius, and the number might be increased by consulting the Mss. I 
suppose these are rightly attributed to the patriarch of Constantinople, 
among whose works they are included in Migne's Patrol, Gtcbc, lxxxy. 
p. 161 1, for they can scarcely be assigned to any other of the name. So 
£eu* as I know, there is no record of any work on St Paul by this or any 
Gennadius. The fragments on the Galatians indeed are so scanty that they 
do not in themselves warrant us in assuming a special work on this epistle, 
but the numerous extracts on the Epistle to the Romans in Cramer's Catena 
must certainly have been taken from a continuous exposition. 

(x) '>*'Ρηοτπγ8 (t about 891), patriarch of Constantinople. For the fullest Photlus. 
information on the writings of this great man, see Fabricius x. p. 670 sq. 
Large fragments bearing the name of Photius are preserved in the (Ecu- 
menian Catena, taken it would appear from a commentary on St Paul's 
Epistles no longer extant. Cave indeed asserts (n. p. 49) thsLt a ms exists 
in the Cambridge University Library, and this statement is repeated by 
Fabricius, xl p. 33, and others. This is a mistake. The ms in question 
(Ff. L 30), which is incorrectly labelled with the name of Photius, proves — 
as far at least as relates to the Epistle to the Galatians — to contain a col- 
lection of notes identical with that of the (Ecumenian Catena. It is accu- 
rat^y described in the new Catalogue. These fragments of Photius do not 
contribute much that is new to the criticism of St Paul, but tiiey are an 
additional testimony to the extensive learning and intellectual vigour of the^ 
writer. 

(b) Latin Fathers. 

(i) C. Marius Yiotorinus (about 360), an African, sumamed the Phi- ^j Latin, 
losopher, converted to Christianity in old age,^ taught rhetoric at Rome yiotori* 
when Jerome was a boy. He wrote commentaries apparently on all St nue. 
Paul's Epistles (Hieron. de Fir. Illustr. loi, prip/, ad GaL\ of which tlie 
expositions of the Galatians, Philippiaus, and Ephesians alone are extant. 
They were first published by Mai Script Vet. Nov. Coll. hl 2, p. i (1828), 
and may be found in Migne P<xtr. Lot. ym. p. 1 145. It is difficult to- 
understand the reputation which Yictorinus had for eloquence. His work 
on the Galatians is obscure, confused, and a» an expositio;i almost worthless; 
but it now and then preserves a curious fact (e. g. about the Symmachian#, 
μ 16) and is interestiDg as the earliest extant commentary on tiiis epistle; 

15—2 
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There is a lacuna from y. 1 8 to the end of the chapter. On this writer see 
Mai's Fre&ce, p. x. sq. and the article in Smith's Diet qf Biography, 

Hilazy. (ii) Ambbosusteb, so called because his commentary was wrongly as- 

cribed to St Ambrose and is commonly printed with the works of that 
father: see the Benedictine Edition, n. App. p. 20 sq. It is however 
quoted by Augustine {cont. Dims Epigt, Pelag, iv. 7, x. p. 472, ed. Ben.) 
under the name 'sanctus Hilarius/ and is generally ascribed in consequence 
to Hilary the Roman deacon who lived about the middle of the fourth 
century and attached himself to the Luciferian schism. The epithet 
'sanctus' however is not likely to have been applied by St Augustine to this 
person, and it must remain doubtful what Hilary was intended, except 
that we cannot possibly ascribe these commentaries to the great Hilary of 
Poitiers. The author, whoever he was, wrote during the pontificate of 
Bamasus (see his note on i Tim. iii. 15) who was bishop of Rome from 
366 to 384• See Schrockh vl p. 2 10, xiv. p. 310. This work, which includes 
the thirteen epistles of St Paul, is one of the best Latin commentaries. A 
good account of it is given in Simon p. 133 sq.: see also Rosenmuller ni. 
p. 589 sq. I have generally quoted this commentator as the Ambrosian 
Hila^r, or ae Hikiy simply. 

Jerome• ("i) EusEBius Sophronits Hibrontmus. His * Commentarii in Epi- 

ttolam ad Galatat' (vn. p. 367 ed. Yallars) were written about the year 
387 {Hieron. ViU xi. p. 104). In his preface he speaks of himself as 
undertaking a task unattempted by any Latin writer (he afterwards ex- 
cepts Tictorinus of whom he speaks contemptuously), and treated by very 
few even of the Greeks in a manner worthy of the dignity of the subject. 
It is clear from this that he had not seen the work of the Ambrosiaster, 
which perhaps had only been published a few years before. Of the Greeks 
he singles out Origen, whose labours he extols highly and whom he pro- 
fesses to have followed. Besides Origen, he mentions having read Bidymus 
(of Alexandria, who died in 396 at an advanced age: see Fabricius ix. 
p. 269) whom in allusion to Ids blindness he calls 'my seer' (videntem 
meum), one Alexander whom he designates an ancient heretic (of whom 
nothing is known), Hhe Laodicene who has lately left the church* (meaning 
Apollinarius ; see Fabricius viil p. 589), Eusebius of Emisa, and Theodorus 
of Heraclea (f about 355 ; see Fabricius ix. p. 319). Of these writers he 
speaks loosely as having left ' nonnullos commentariolos,' which were not 
without their value. All these he read and digested before commencing 
his own work. Though abounding in fanciful and perverse interpretations^ 
violations of good taste. and good feeling, faults of all kinds, this is never- 
theless the most valuable of all the patristic commentaries on the Epistle 
to the Galatians : for the faults are more than redeemed by extensive learn- 
ing, acute criticism, and lively and vigorous exposition. 

Augostine• (iv) Aurelius Augustinus; *Expontio EpigtcltBod Galatas^ written 
about 394 and apparently without consulting previous commentators (jsee 
p. 124, note 4), of whom he shows no knowledga The great excellences of 
Augustine as an '^Interpreter of Scripture' are sufficiently vindicated by 
Archbishop Trench (in his introduction to the ' Exposition of the Sermon 
on the Mount') against the attacks of writers who had too little sympathy 
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with his tone of mind to appreciate his merits : bat spiritual insight, though 
a far diviner gift than the critical faculty, will not supply its place. In this 
faculty Augustine was wanting, and owing to this defect, as a continuous 
expositor he is disappointing. With great thoughts here and there, his 
commentary on the Galatians is inferior as a whole to several of the patristic 
expositions. 

(v) Pelagius the great heresiarch wrote his commentaries on the Pelagius• 
thirteen epistles of St Paul in Rome and therefore not later than 410, 
before the Pelagian controversy broke out Strangely enough in the 
middle of the 6th century, when Gassiodorus wrote, learned men assigned 
them to Pope Gelasius. Stranger still they have at a later date been 
fathered upon Jerome, and are generally printed in the editions of his works 
(xL 2, p. 135 ed. ValL). The true authorship however is established almost 
beyond a doubt by the quotations and references of Augustine and Marius 
Mercator, the contemporaries of Pelagius. On the other hand some of the 
passages given by Marius Mercator are wanting in the extant copies ; but 
history supplies the clue to this perplexity. About the middle of the sixth 
century Gassiodorus {InsU Div, Lit c. 8), finding this commentary tainted 
with Pelagian errors, expurgated the Epistle to the Romans by removing the 
heretical passages, and thus set an example, as he tells us, which might be 
followed itke more easily by others in the remaining epistles^• In its pre- 
sent form then this commentary is mutilated. The notes are pointed and 
good, but meagre. The high estimation in which they were held, in spite 
of the cloud which hung over their author, and the fact of their being attri- 
buted both to Gelasius and to Jerome, are high testimonies to their merits. 
Good accounts of this commentary will be found in Simon p. 236 sq.^ 
Bchrockh xiy. p. 338 sq., and Rosenmuller in. p. 503 sq. 

(vi). Magnus Aubelius Gassiodorus (f after 562), ' Oomplexiones in Gaseiodo- 
JSpiatolas Apostohrum, in Acta, et in Apocalypsin/ first brought to light '^* 
and published by Scipio Maffei in 1 72 1 . It was reprinted by Ghandler (1722 
and 1723), and may be found in Migne's Patrol. Lat. lxx. p. 1343. This 
work consists of a few reflexions on detached passages, utterly valueless in 
themselves. It has a peculiar interest however as containing traces of 
I Joh. V. 7. On this work see Schrockh xyi. p. 153, Rosenmuller v. 
p. 412 sq. 

2. Segondaby Gommentakies, excerpts, compilations, and collections of «. Lateb 
variorum notes, mostly of a later date. Gomuen- 

TABIES. 

(a) Greek Writers. (a) Chreek. 

These are compiled from the Greek fathers ahready mentioned, but espe- 
dallj from Ghrysostom. 



^ Migne's Patrol, Lat, lxx. p. 11 19 
sq. The identity of the work of which 
Gaesiodonie speaks with this oommen- 
taryis inferredirom hie description, for 
he does not himself mention the true 
author, though protesting against as- 
signing it to Gelasius. On the other 
hand Oassiodorus alittlelater mentions 



what apparently he regards as another 
work the description of which would 
suit this commentary equally well: 
' Tertium vero codicem reperi epistola- 
rum Sancti Pauli, qui a nonnullis beati 
Hieronymi adnotationes brevissimas 
dicitur continere, quern vobis pariter 
Christo largiente dereliqui.' 
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(i) JoAKNse ΒΑΐαβοκκπβ (about 750). A commeBtaiy on St Paul's 
Epistlee, being an epitome of Ohrysoetom (see Fabricins ix. p. 281, 
SchrSckh, xx. p. 207), printed in Jo. Damaec. Op, n. p. i sq. (ed. Le Quien). 

(ii) Anontmous Catena (date nnoertainX fint published by Cramer, 
(Oxon. 1842). The authorship of the comments is very frequently noted 
(though not always correctly) either in the text or in the margin, but some- 
times they are anonymous. The portion on the Galatians seems to be made 
up entirely of extracts from four commentators. Chrysostom is by &r the 
laigest contributor; Theodore of Mopsuestia comes next; and a few frag- 
ments (enumerated above, pp. 224, 225 ) bear the names of Eusebius of Emisa 
and Severianus. Of the anonymous fragments, those whidi belong to Chry- 
sostom and Theodore can be verified ; and such as remain after this veri- 
fication ought probably to be assigned to either Eusebius or Severianus. 

(iii) GScuMENius (loth century), bishop of Tricca in Thessaly. The 
work which bears his name is a catena on the Acts and Epistles, to which 
he is one of the less important contributors. See especially Simon p. 458, 
and comp. Fabricius vm. p. 693, Rosenmuller rv. p. 263. Though this 
commentary seems to be anonymous in the mss, it appears on the whole 
more probable than not, from internal evidence, that CEcumenius was also 
the compiler of the Catena, adding to it a few notes of his own. The affirm- 
ative is maintained by Hentenius in the preface to his edition (Paris, 1630); 
the negative by J. F. S. Augustin de Cat Patr, Grcec, p. 366. There are 
considerable variations in the different mss of this work; see Fabricius 
I, e. p. 696, and Cramer's Catena p. 41 1. The names on the margin of the 
printed editions in the portion relating to the Galatians are Photius (ap- 
parently by far the largest contributor), Joannes (i. e. Chrysostom), G^nnar 
dius, Severianus, Theodoret, Cyril, and CEcumenius. The mss in some 
instances supply names to extracts which in the printed editions are 
anonymous. The few extracts from Cyril do not appear to be taken from a 
commentary on this epistle. 

(iv) Theophylaotus (latter part of the nth century), archbishop of 
Acris in Bulgaria. His commentary on St Paul's Epistles is founded chiefly 
on Chrysostom, with the aid of some other of the Greek fathers. The man- 
ner of execution has secured it a high reputation, but it possesses no inde- 
pendent value. On this commentary see Simon p. 403, Augustin p. 346, 
comp. Fabricius vn. p. 591. 

To these should be added the commentary of Euthymius ZiGABENVd 
(about 1 1 10), which is said to exist in ms, but has never been printed. 

(b) Latin Writers, 

These are derived from the four Latin commentators, Hilary (Ambro*-' 
siaster), Jerome, Augustine, and Pelagius, directly or indirectly. 

(i) pBiMAsnxs (about 550), bishop of Adrumetum in Africa, wrote a 
commentary on all St Paul's Epistles, including the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the Apocalypse. It is a brief and fairly executed compilation from 
the Latin fathers already noticed, the most successful of these secondary 
commentaries. The editio princeps is by Gagn6e (Lyons, 1537). This work 
is printed also in the Moffn, Bihl Vet. Pair. vi. 2, p. 18 sq. and in Migne's 
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Patrol Lai. lxyih. p. 415. See Bosenmuller v. p. 12, Cave L p. 525, 
Schrdckh xyil p. 538. 

It will be seen that the msyority of the commentaries which follow Beyival of 
were written about the middle of the ninth century within a period of a Biblical 
few years. The interest in Biblical studies was evidently very keen at this ®*"^"*8• 
time, especially in France, and may be traced to the influence of our own 
Alcuin• I have already had occasion to speak of a similar period of 
activity in the history of Biblical Interpretation during the latter half of 
the fourth and beginning of the fifth centuries, having its head-quarters 
at Antioch. In one respect these movements present a remarkable parallel. 
The first followed upon the establishment of Christianity as the religion of 
the Roman Empire under Constantino ; the second upon the consolidation 
and extension of Western Christendom under Charlemagne. Thus the two 
most prominent epochs in the history of Biblical interpretation during the 
early centuries were ushered in by the two political events which exerted 
incomparably the greatest influence on the practical working of the Church; 
and it seems not unreasonable to attribute them in some measure to the 
stimulus given by these events. In real importance however the second of 
these two epochs in Biblical criticism bears no comparison with the first. 
It was feeble in character, and wholly unoriginal, and has therefore left no 
permanent stamp on the interpretation of Scripture. The commentaries on 
the Epistle to the Galatians belonging to this period are derived entirely 
from one or more of the four great Latin expositors already mentioned 
either directly or through the medium of Primasius, together with the 
Latin translations of Theodore's work (then attributed to St Ambrose) 
which was made use of in Some cases, and here and there a passage culled 
from the writings of Gregory the Great. Tet among these commentators, 
who were thus content to compile from the labours of their predecessors, 
are found the names of some of the ablest and most famous churchmen 
of their day. 

(ii) Sbdtjlius (Scotus? 8th or 9th century?) */n omnes S. Patdi Sedulius. 
Epistolas Collectaneum^ compiled from the Latin fathers, a direct re- 
ference being occasionally given. This writer, whenever he lived, is 
certainly to be dLstinguished from Sedulius the Christian poet of the 5 th 
century, with whom he has been confused. See Cave n. p. 15, Simon 
p. 379. This commentary is printed in Magn. Bibl, Vet. Patr, v. l p. 438, 
Migne's Patrol, Lat, cm. p. 181. 

(iii) Claudius TAURmENSis (t about 840), less correctly called * Altis- Claudius, 
siodorensis' or ^ Autissiodorensis' (of Auxerre), a Spaniard by birth, but 
bishop of Turin. Of his commentaries on St Paul, the exposition of the 
Epistle to the Galatians alone is printed {Magn, Bibl, Vet, Patr, ix. p. 66, 
Migne's Patrol, Lai, cvr, p. 838), but other portions exist or did exist 
in MS, and references are made to them in Simon p. 353 sq., where the 
fullest account of this writer will be found. See also Schrdckh xxm. 
p. 281, Cave n. p. 16. 

(iv) Flobus Lugdunensis, sumamed 'Magister' (f after 852). A Florus. 
commentary on St Paul's Epistles, being a catena from the works of 
Augustine. The portion relating to the Galatians is not taken from 
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Augustine's exposition of the epistle, but is culled from his works generally. 
This commentary is printed among the works of Bede (yl p. 690, ed. Basil. 
1563) to whom it was ascribed; but the probable authorship was pointed 
out by Mabillon Fet Anal. pp. 18, 488 (1723). On this work see Simon 
p. 339, Cave Π. p. 24. It is printed in Migne's Patrol, Lat cxix. 363. 

Babanne (v) Rabanus Maueus (f 856), archbishop of Mentz. Enarrationum 

Mannu. {γ^ Epistolas B, Pauli libri triginta^ a catena from the fathers, the names 
being given. The commentary on the Galatians in this collection is made 
up of large extracts from Jerome, Augustine, and Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(quoted under the name of Ambrose ; see above p. 225), with one or two 
passages from extraneous writers, e. g. Gregory the Great. In Migne's 
Patrol, Lat, oxi. oxii. 

Glossa (vi) Walafbedus Stbabo or Strabus (f 849), a disciple of Rabanus, is 

ordinaria. the reputed author of the Glossa Ordinaria on the Scriptures, compiled 
from the fathers and especially from the Catena of his master. It was 
the standard commentary during the middle ages and had an immense 
reputation. See Rosenmiiller y. p. 135, and especially Simon p. 377. 
Printed in Migne's Patrol, Lat, cxiv. p. 570, 

Haymo. (vii) Haymo, bishop of Halberstadt (f 853), wrote a commentary on 

St. Paul's Epistles, which has been attributed also to his contemporary 

Remigius (of Lyons?). See Cave n. pp. 28, 42, Schrockh xxni. p. 283. 

Simon p. 365. Printed in Migne's Patrol, Lat. cxvil p. 669. 

Atto, Later commentaries still, differing little in character from those just 

Lanfrano, enumerated and for the most part equally unoriginal, are those of Atto 

Bruno, Vercbllensis (f about 960), Migne's Patrol, Lat, cxxxiv. p. 491 ; see 

®^ * Schrockh xxm. p. 302 : of Lanfrano (f 1089), an interlinear gloss and 

commentary, Migne cl. p. 259; see Simon p. 385, Schrockh xxiv. p. 334; 

the authorship however has been questioned: of Brcno Carthusianus, 

(t 1 1 01), the founder of the order, Migne, CLni. p. 281 ; see Simon p. 387 : 

and of Heryeus Dolensis (about 1130), Migne glxxxi. p. 1129 ; see Cave 

IL pp. 187, 213, Simon p. 386. The authorship of the last-mentioned work 

is doubtful ; it has been wrongly attributed to Anselm of Canterbury, but 

there is some authority for attributing it to his namesake of Laon. 
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WERE THE GALATIANS CELTS OR TEUTOliiS? 

« 

FALLOWING tlie universal tradition of ancient writers, I have 
hitherto assumed that the remarkable people who settled 'in 
the heart of Asia Minor were members of the great Celtic family 
and brothers of the Gauls occupying the region west of the Bhine. 
And this tradition is confirmed in a strUdug way by the character 
and temperament of the Asiatic nation. A Teutonic origin how- Tentonio 
ever has been claimed for them by several writers, more especially theory, 
commentators on this epistle; and this claim it will be necessary 
now to consider. 

How or when this theory arose I do not know : but it seems, in 
some form or another, to have been held as early as the beginning 
of the sixteenth century ; for Luther takes occasion by it to read Lnther^e 
his countrymen a wholesome lesson. ' Some think/ he says, * that rebuke. 
we Germans are descended from the Galatians. neither is this divi- 
nation perhaps untrue, for we Germans are not much unlike them 
in temper. And I also am constrained to wish there were in my 
countiymen more steadfastness and constancy : for in all things we 
do, at the first bruut we be very hot, but when the heat of our first 
affections is burnt out, anon we become more slack, and look, with 
what rashness we begin things, with the same we throw them aside 
again and neglect them^'; and he goes on to reproach them with 
their waning interest in the cause of the Reformation. Doubtless 
the rebuke was well deserved; but Luther did injustice to his 
countrymen in representing this as a special failing of the Teutonic 
race. The Boman historians at all events favourably contrast the 
constancy of the Germans with the fickleness of the Gauls. 

ι Luther's later commentary on QaL i. 6. 
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French More recently a skirmishing battle has been fought over the 

mim li^"• ^'^^*^ ^^ *^ extinct nation, as if it were a point of national honour 
ten. to claim possession. 'For ourselves/ says a French traveller, 'we 

cannot remember without a sentiment of national pride, that the 
Gauls penetrated to the very centre of Asia Minor, established them- 
selves there, and left in that country imperishable monuments of 
themselves. If the name of Franks is the general term by which 
Eastern nations designate the inhabitants of Europe, it is because 
our ancestors have influenced in a remarkable manner the destinies 
of the East from the earliest ages of our history \' Contrast with 
this the language held by German commentators. 'Thus,' says 
Wieseler, after summing up the arguments in £sivour of his view, ' it 
can scarcely be doubtful that the Galatians are indeed the first 
German people to whom the "Word of the Cross was preached'.' 
'The Epistle to the Galatians,' writes Olshausen, 'is addressed to Ger- 
mahs, and it was the German Luther who in this Apostolical Epistle 
again recognised and brought to light the substance of the GrospeL' 

The question is not so simple as at first sight it might appear. 
Accustomed ourselves to dwell on the distinctive features of Celts 
and Germans, and impressed with the striking contrasts between the 
two races, we can scarcely imagine any confusion possible. But with 
Tee^ony the ancients the case was difierent. In their eyes Gauls and Germans 
and I^ alike were savage and lawless tribes, living in the far North beyond 
mans. the pale of civilisation, and speaking an unknown language. The 
contrast to Greeks and Komans, which they observed in both alike, 
obscured the minor difierences between one barbarian and another. 
As time opened out new channels of communication, they became 
more and more alive to the distinction between the two races ^ In 
CiBsar the line of separation is roughly traced : in Tacitus it is gene- 
rally sharp and well-defined. But without doubt the two were some- 
times confused ; and this £act alone rescues the theory of the Teutonic 
origin of the Galatians from the imputation of a mere idle paradox. 

Still historical scepticism must have some limit; and it would 
require a vast mass of evidence on the other side to overcome the 



^ TexLer in the Eeime des deux 
Mondes, 1841, iv. p* 575• 

* QalaUvp. 518. 

* The authorities wiU be found in 
Diefenbaoh's Celtica 11. They are very 
fairly and clearly stated also in Brandos 
Keltenimd Germanen (Leipz. 1 85 7) . See 
eepecial]ylii8Bammary,p.iz. The only 



really important exception among an- 
cient authors is Dion Cassias, who per- 
sistently makesthe Bhine the boundary- 
line between the GauU on the left bank, 
and the Celts on the right bank. See 
Brandos p. 302. Thns he identifies the 
Celts with the Germans, and distin- 
goishee them from the Gauls. Extreme 
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veiy strong presumption from the agreement of ancient authorities, 
both Greek and Boman. Classical writers uniformly regard the 
ruthless hordes who poured into Italy and sacked Home, the sacrile- 
gious invaders who attacked the temple at Delphi, and the warlike 
immigrants who settled in the heart of Asia Minor, as belonging to 
one and the same race, as Gauls sprung from that Celtic nation Force of 
whose proper home was north of the Alps and west of the Rhine. V^® ®^' 
On this point there is little or no wavering, I beUeve, from first 
to last. It would not be strange that an incorrect view of the affini- 
ties of some obscure tribe, springing up in the early twilight of his- 
tory, when the intercourse between distant nations was slight and 
intermitted, should pass unchallenged. But it is less easy to under- 
stand how, when a widespread race had played so important a part 
in the history of the world for some centuries, when civilised nations 
had been brought into close contact with them in the far £ast and 
West and at different points along a line extending with some inter- 
ruptions across the whole of Europe and even into Asia, when the 
study of their language and manners had long been within the reach 
of the curious, so vital an error should still have held its ground. All 
ethnology would become hopeless, if testimony so strong wei*e lightly 
set aside. There must have been many who for purposes of com- 
merce or from love of travel or in discharge of some official duty or 
through missionary zeal had visited both the mother country of the 
Gauls and their Asiastic settlement, and had seen in the language 
and physiognomy and national character of these distant peoples 
many striking features which betokened identity of race. 

The testimony of one of these witnesses is especially valuable. Jeroxne'9 
Jerome, who writes at the close of the fourth century, had spent fu*^^^^^' 
some time both in Gaul proper and in Galatia^ He had thus ample tians. 
opportunities of ascertaining the facts. Ξβ was moreover eminently 



paradoxes have been held by some re- 
cent imters. On the one hand Holtz- 
mann, Kelten und Germanen (1855), 
maintains that the Celts and Germans 
of the ancients (the inhabitants of Gaul 
as well as of Germany) were Tentonio 
in the language of modem ethnography 
(see esp. p. 157) ; on the other, Mono 
Celtisehe Forschungen (1857) is ot opi- 
nion that Germany as well as Gaul was 
of old occupied by races which we should 
call Celtic. 
^ Jerome mentions hie visit to Ga- 



latia (totius GalatisB iter), and hie 
sojonm in Gaul (Bheni semibarbarsB 
rip») in the same letter (Epiat. iii, i. 
pp. 10, 12), While in Gaul, he appears 
to have stayed some time '^apud Tre- 
veros ' (EpUt, v, i. p. 15). Elsewhere 
he tells us that he paid this visit to 
Ganl when a very young man (adoles- 
centnhie, adv, Jovin, ii. 7, n. p. 535). 
Lastly, in his commentary on this 
Epistle (vii. p. 430), he expressly men- 
tions haying seen Ancyra the capital 
of Galatia. 
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Ite indi- 
rect ya- 
Ine. 



qualified by his critical ability and linguistic attainments for forming 
an opinion. In the preface to his Commentary on the Galatians^ he 
expresses himself to the following effect ; ' Varro and others after him 
have written voluminous and important works on iMs race : never- 
theless he will not quote heathen writers ; he prefers citing the testi- 
mony of the Christian Lactantius. This author states that the 
Galatffi were so called from the whiteness of their complexion (γάλα), 
described by Virgil (^n. viiL 660), Turn laetea ccUa awro innee•' 
tfwntv^Ty informing us also that a horde of these Gauls arrived in 
Asia Minor, and there settled among the Greeks, whence the country 
was called Gallo-Grsecia and afterwards Galatia. No wonder, adds 
Jerome, after illustrating this incident by other migrations between 
the East and the West, that the Galatians are called fools and slow 
of understanding', when Hilary, the Bhone of' Latin eloquence, 
himself a Gaul and a native of Poitiers, calls the Gauls stupid (indo- 
ciles). It is true that Graul produces orators, but then Aquitania 
boasts a Greek origin, and the Galatians are not descended from 
these but from the fiercer Cktulish tribes (de ferocioribus Gallis sint 
profecti).' Though betraying the weakness common to all ancient 
writers when speculating on questions of philology, this passage 
taken in connexion with its context implies a very considerable 
knowledge of fiicts ; and if Jerome agreed with the universal tradi- 
tion in assuming the Gfdatians to be genuine Gauls, I can hardly 
doubt that they were so. 

But beyond the testimony borne to Jerome's personal knowledge 
and conviction^ this passage suggests another very important con- 
sideration. The infiuence of the Christian Church must have been 
largely instrumental in spreading information of this kind. The 
Boman official was under no obligation to learn the language of the 
people whom he governed j but the Christian missionary could not 
hope for success unless he were able to convene freely with his 
hearers. In this way the practical study of languages was promoted 
by the spread of the Gospel far more than it had ever been by the 
growth of the Boman empire*. At the same time the feeling of 



1 II. p. 415. 

^ It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Jerome here misses tbe point of 8t 
Paul's rebuke. The Galatians were in- 
tellectually quick enough (see p. 15, 
note i). The * folly ' with which they 
are charged arose not from obtuseness 
but from fickleness and levity ; the very 
yersatility of their intellect was in fact 



their snare. The passage of Hilary to 
which Jerome refers is not extant. 

* 'The eeienee of language/ says 
Prof. Max MiiUev, 'owes more than 
its first impulse to Christianity. The 
pioneers of our science were those very 
apostles who were commanded to go 
into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature » and their true sue- 
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brotherhood inspired by Christianity sormoanted the barriers of race 
and language and linked together the most distant nations. There 
is no more striking phenomenon in the history of the early centuries 
than the close and sympathetic intercourse kept up between churches 
as far apart as those of Asia and GauL These communications could 
scarcely have feiled to clear up the errour as to the origin of the 
Galatian people, if any errour existed. 

But great reliance has been placed by those who adrocate the The Gala- 
Teutonic descent of the Galatians on the words with which Jerome *""ί® .,^ 

spoke tne 

concludes the passage above quoted ; * Besides the Greek,' he says, same Ian- 
'which is spoken throughout the East, the Galatians use as tl^eirff*^^"* 
native tongue a language almost identical with that of the Treveri; yeri, 
for any corruption they may have introduced need not be taken into 
account ^' The Treveri, it is affirmed, were Germans and spoke a 
German tongue'. 

This question is not free from difficulty. The fact that German who were 
is now spoken and has been spoken for many centuries in the district r*'"*» 
corresponding to the ancient Treveri (Treves) is in itself a presump- 
tion in &,vour of this view. Nor is the testimony of ancient writers 
so decisive as to remove every shadow of doubt. 

Tet the balance of evidence is doubtless on the side of the Celtic 
extraction of this tribe. Tacitus indeed in one passage says that 
they, like the Nervii, eagerly affected a German origin, but he 
expresses no opinion of his own ; and by distinguishing certain races 
whom he mentions inmiediately after as 'unquestionably Germans,' 
he evidently throws some doubt on the validity of their claims*. 

eeeeors, the xnissionariee of the whole he somewhat umpngne that testimony, 

ChnsiOBaiChTaoh* {Science of Language f snggesting that Jerome was mistaken, 

ist series, p. 12 1). and starting the theory that the Gala- 

^ See above, p. 19, note i. The cor- tianswere neither Qaule nor Germans, 

rect form is Treverit not Trewri : see bnt Slavonians. 

Gluok Die hei Oaaar vorkommenden * Tao. Germ, 18 'l^everi et Nervii 

KeltUchen Namen (1857), p. 155. oircaadfectationemGermanioaeoriginis 

' Even Niebohr, who maintained the nltro ambitiosi sunt, tamquam per hano 

Celtic origin of the Galatians, oonsider- gloriam sanguinis a similitndine et iner• 

ed that German was the language of tia Gallorum separentur. IpsamBheni 

the Treveri, and accounted for Jerome's ripam hand dubie Germanorum populi 

statement by supposing him to have colunt, Yangiones, Triboci, Nemetes.' 

heard some Germans who had recently Strabo (iv. p. 194) says Ίϋμηουίροα δ^ 

settled in Galatia {Vortrdge iiber R9m, cwexw NepovtOi καΙ τοΰτο Τερμαρικόν 

Qeeeh, η. p. 181). This view is opposed ΙΛό?. If καΐ τοΰτο here refers to Τμηου- 

by Dr Latham {Germania of Tacittu, tpoti, which however is very question- 

p. 98, comp. p. oxlv), who upholds the able (see Ukert 11. 9, p. 361, note 65), 
testimony of Jerome. In a later work ' it would seem that Strabo did not care 

(Priohard's Celtic Nationt p. 106 sq.) to dispmte their daims. 
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Eleewhere lie speaks of them plainly as Belgians and Gauls ^ The 
teetimonj of Caesar leans the same way, though here again there is 
some indistinctness ; ' Being harassed by constant wars, owing to 
their proximity to Germany, they did not differ much in their 
warlike habits from the Germans"; but he too expressly calls them 
Gauls or Belgians elsewhere". 

And this is fully borne out by the less questionable evidence 
supplied by the names of places and of persons among the Treveri, 
which equally with other Belgian names betoken their Celtic origin, 
but eub- ^® country of the Treveri indeed has long been occupied by a 

seqaently German-speaking population, but history is not silent as to the 
byOerman ^^*^^• About the close of the third century a colony of Franks 
settlere. settled in the waete lands of the Nervii and Treveri \ This was 



1 Ann. i. 43,44,111, 44,Hwi.iv.7f , 73• 
" BelL Qall. viii. 25 *Treveroe quo- 
rum dyitas propter Germanin Ticinita- 
tem qaotldianis exercitata bellis onltu 
et f eritate non multum a Germanis dif- 
ierebat.' 

' Bell, Gall, ii. 4, 24, Y. 3, 45> ^' 
a, 7, 8, Til. 63- So too Mela iii 2 
calls them ' clarissimi Belganim.' Dion 
Oaeeias in like manner, xxzix. 47, xl. 
31, li. 20, separates them from his KeX- 
Toi (1. e. Germane). See Diefenb. Celt, 
n. p. 10 sq. In some of these passages 
they (as well as the Nervii) are spoken 
of as Ganls, in others as Belgians. This 
latter designation cannot be regarded 
as conolnsive, inasmuch as some writers 
have maintained that the Belgians were 
themselves a German race. The evi- 
dence however is irresistibly strong in 
favour of their Gallic parentage. The 
facts of the case seem to be as follows ; 
(i) The names of places and, what is 
more important, of persons among the 
Belg» are Celtic. Thus we find proper 
names having well-known Celtic termi- 
nations, and occasionally even identical 
with the names of Gallic places and 
heroes: see Zeuss Die DeutscJien etc, 
p. 189. This is true even of the Tre- 
veri, e, g, Cingetorix (Bell, Qall, v. 3) 
compared with Yercingetorix (t&. vii. 
4) ; see Brandos, p. 84. (3) Caesar relates 
that the maritime parts of Britain were 
peopled by the Belgae (v. 12, comp. ii. 
4), and the British on the sea-coasts 



were certainly Celts. These facts seem 
decisive. On the other hand (3) CsBsar 
speaks of a difference of language be- 
tween the three divisions of Gaol, the 
Belg», the Aqoitani, and the Celt» 
(*hi omnes lingoa institutis legibus in- 
ter se diffenmt,' i. i), but this is most 
naturally explained of various dialects 
of the same language, as in fact Strabo 
represents it (who however excepts the 
Aquitani), o/Ao^Xwrrovt Z* ού xdyras, 
dW iviovs μικρόν τοψϋΧΚάττονταί tm 
yXiarraiSf iv. p. 176. (4) Caesar relates 
'plerosque Belgas esse ortos ab Germa- 
nis' (ii 4, comp. Tac. Germ, 2) ; but this 
very expression implies that tiie staple 
of the population was Celtic, and it be- 
comes simply a question to what extent 
they were leavened by the infusion of 
a German element. The statement of 
this question by Brandes, p. 80 sq. 
seems very fair and reasonable. 

Of the two great branches of the 
Celtic family philologers for the most 
part assign the ancient Belgae to the 
Cymric (see Diefenbach n. p. 58 sq., 
Thierry i. p. 153, 4me ed., Brandes 
p. 85 pq. ), and as the tradition seems to 
connect the Galatians with the Belgae, 
we may, in the absence of any direct 
evidence, look for their modem affinities 
rather in the Welsh than in the Irish 
or the Gael. A careful examination of 
local words and names in Galatia might 
even now clear up some difficulties. 

4 Eumen. Paneg, Comtantio Cos, e. 
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somewhat more than half a centiuy before Jerome visited the place. 
The old Celtic language cannot have died out in so short a time» 
Gradually it was displaced by the German of the Frankish immi- 
grants, reinforced by fresh hordes of their fellow-countrymen; but in 
the cities especially, where the remnants of the old poj^idation were 
gathered together, it would still continue to be the vulgar tongue; 
and Jerome's acquaintance with the inhabitants would naturally be 
confined for the most part to the towns. 

But the evidence for the Celtic parentage of the Galatians is not Evidence 
tx>nfined to the testimony of ancient writers, however well informed, ^q Gala-"^ 
The Cralatian language itself is a witness free from all suspicion of tian Ian- 
ignorance or perjury. And considering that a mere handful of^*'^®' 
words, dliefly prop^ names, has alone survived, the evidence thence 
derived is &jc fuller than might have been anticipated ^ 

(i) Several Galatian names of places and persons exhibit Celtic (i) Termi- 
terminations» These are as follows i 

Of places : 

-BBiGA. Eccobriga (Itm. Ant p. 203, ed. Wess., Tab. Peut);^^^^^ 
Ipetobrigen {Itin. Hi&ros. p. 574). It signifies *a hill'; see Zeuss 
Gr. Cidt. p. lOT, Gltlck p. 126. 

-lAOUM. Rosologiacum (Itin. Ant, p. 143); Acitorihiacum {Tab. 
Feut); Teutobodiaci (Plin. v. 42); Tlmoniacenses (1 PHn. v. 42). 
On this very common Celtic termination see Zeuss G. (7. p. 772. 

Of persona: and per• 

-GNATUS. Eposognatus (Polyb. xxii. 20): compare Critognatus, *'^^• 
Boduognatus (C«sar), and several Celtic names in inscriptions; 
(gnath, ^consuetus'; Zeuss G, G. p. 82, and compare ib, p. 19). 

-MABUS. Combolomarus (Liv. xxxviii. 19); Chiomara (Polyb. 
xxii. 21); compare Yirdumarus, Indutiomarus (Caesar), and other 
names in Gallic inscriptions; (mar, ' magnus'; see Zeuss G, G. p. 19, 
Glilck p. 77). 

-ORius. Acichorius (Paus. x. 19. 4); Orestorius (Pans. x. 22. 2); 
Comontorius (Polyb. iv. 46. 3); see Zeuss G. G. p. 741. 



nations of 
proper 
names of 



9r, 'Tuo, Maximiane Angaste, nnta 
Nerviomm et Treveromm arva jaoentia 
laBtnspostliminio restitatns et reoeptos 
inlegee Francos ezcolnit,' Omter Pan«^. 
Fei.p. 207; comp. ib, Paneg, Constan- 
tino Aug, cc. 5, 6, Omtei p. 181. 8ee 
Brandes pp. 243, 367, Gibbon's Decline 
and Fall c. xiii ; comp. ib. c. xiz. 
^ The account which follows perhcipe 

GAL. 



needs some apology from one who has 
no pretensions to Celtic scholarship and 
may possibly betray great ignorance. 
Bat the investigation could jiot well be 
ayoided, while the facts seemed to lie 
very much on the surface. At all events 
the general result will not, I think, be 
invalidated by any inaccuracy or weak- 
ness that there may be in the details. 

16 
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•BIX. Adiatorix^ (do. Fam, iL 12, Strabo ziL p. 534); Albioiix, 
Ateporix (Boeckh Inser, 4039); a veiy oommon Celtic tenmnationy 
e.g. Dumnorix, Ambiorix, Yercingetorix, etc.; (*rex,' 'princeps,' 
Zeuss G» (7. p. 25, where inetanoes are given). 

-TAsuSy -TOBU8; Bogodiatorus (Strabo xiL p. 567); Brogitarus 
(Cic. Harusp. Eeep, 28); Deiotarus (Cic. pro Beg, Deiot,, oomp. 
Boeckh /«mot. 4072). See Zeues 0, (7. p. 823• 
(a) Oala- (2) But it is not only in the terminationB that the Oeltic origin 

and words. ^^ ^^ language is seen. It appears unmistakeably also in a large 
proportion of the Galatian names and words which have been pre- 
served. 
Dryneme- Strabo tells us (xiL p. 567) that the great council of the Galatian 
people met at a place called Dbtnjbmstum ' (Apwai/iicro^). Now 
nemetum (' nemed ') is a good Celtic word for a temple : we meeji 
with it for instance in Augustonemetum, ' the temple of Augustus,' 
at Clermont in the Auvergne ; in Yememetum, ' the great temple/ 
in the province of Bordeaux, of which it is said 

Nomine Vememetis voluit vocitare vetustas. 

Quod ψΐβ^Ά fan/wm ingena Callica lingua refert'; 
in another Yememetum also in Britain {Itm. Ant. p. 479); and in 
several other names : comp. Diefenb. Celt. i. p. 83, 11. p. 329, Zeuss 
G. {7. pp. II, 186, GUick p. 75. The first syllable of Drynflemetum 
again represents the Celtic (Welsh) derw, ' quercus,' whence Druid 
(*derwydd')y Derwent, etc. : see Zeuss G. G. pp. 8, 16, and Diefenb. 
I. p. 160. Thus 'Drynsemetum' is the 'oak-shrine' or the 'grove 
temple,' recalling a characteristic feature of ihe old Celtic worship 
which prevailed in Britain and Gaul. 
Galatian Again the names of several of the Galatian chieftains betray 

chieftains, ^^jj. Celtic extraction. The leader of the expedition against Greece, 
of which the Galatian immigration was an ofi&hoot, bears the same 
name with the Gaulish captain who sacked Rome ; he too, like his 
predecessor, is a Bbennus — ^no proper name but a good Celtic word 
signifying a 'prince' or 'chieftain' (Thierry Hist, dea Gcnd. 1. p. 160, 
Zeuss 6r. C p. loi). A second name assigned to this same king was 
Prausus, 'the terrible' (Strab. iv. p. 187; see Thierry i. p. 218, and 
especially Diefenb. n. p. 252). Again, another commander in this 
expedition is called Cebethrius, 'the famous, the glorious' (Pausan. 
X. 19. 4; certhy 'celebrated,' certhrwyz, 'glory'; Thierry i. p. 219, 
from Owen's Wdah Diet.), Bolgius again (Pausan. ίό.), also written 

1 The first element in thie word also tunnus, Adiatumarus, etc., Gluck p. i.^ 
ooours in several Celtic names, Adia- ' Yenont. Fortun. i. 9. 
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Belgius (Justin, xxiv. 5), presents the same Celtic root which appears 
in ^BelgsB* (comp. Diefenb. i. p. 200, 11. pp. 61 sq., 267). The 
name of Acichorius (Pausan. 1. c.) too or Cichorius (Diod. xxii. 
fragm.), who is associated with Brennns in the command, taken as a 
Celtic word, describes his office (cygtoiator, * colleague,' Thierry i. 
p. 225). 

Among later Galatian names of persons we meet with G^zato- audother^* 
DiASTUS (Boeckh Inscr. 4039), doubtless to be connected with the 
* Cresatsa' of whom we read among the western Gauls, and whose 
name, signifying ' warriors,' is derived from the Gallic word gesv/nif 
*& spear' (C»s. B. G. iii. 4; comp. Serr. in Yirg. ^n. viii• 662, 
Diefenb. i. p. 126); and Bboqobis (Boeckh Inscr, 41 18), the root of 
which appears in Brogitarus, AUobroges, etc.; Zeuss Λ (7. p. 106; 
Gliick p. 27. Again the name Bituitus, Bitovitus, or Bitoetus, 
seems to occur both in Asiatic (Appian MUhr, iii) and in Euro- 
pean Gaul (ib. Gdt 12, IAy. EpiU bd); for the reasons given 
(Wemsdorff p. 164) for assigning the first of these, who slew Mith- 
ridates, to the western nation seem insufficient. Nor is this the 
only proper name which links the two countries together. Strabo 
(xiiL p. 625) mentions one Adobogion, a Galatian; the name 
Adbogius appears on an inscription relating to Bhenish Gaul 
(Steiner God, Inacr, Rom, Rhen, no. 440). 

Again, of the three tribes which composed the Galatian people Galatian 
two at least proclaim their Celtic descent in their names. The Teo- ^^^f 
TOSAGiE or Tectosages bear identically the same name with a tribe of 
western Gauls (Cses. B, Q, vL 24) whom we find moving eastward 
and occupying a district which was properly German (see Diefenb. ii• 
p. 264 sq.). Similarly t)oth the component parts of Tolistobogii^ 
the name of the second of these tribes, claim a Celtic affinity. The 
word is variously written, but its original Celtic form would seem to 
be represented by Tolosatobogii. Tolosa was a common Gallic name 
for places (Diefenb. 11. p. 339), and has survived both in the Frehch 
Toulouse and in the Spanish Tolosa. It is connected moreover with 
the name and history of the other Galatian tribe already discussed. 
' Tolosa Tectosagum' is especially mentioned (Mela iL 5 ; comp. Plin. 
iii. 5) ; and according to the ancient legend a portion of the Tecto- 
sages returning from the Delphic expedition * to their ancient country 
Tolosa,' and being afflicted by a pestilence, bethought them of avert- 
ing the wrath of heaven by sinking their ill-gotten gains in the neigh- 
bouring lake (Justin, xxxii. 3; comp. Strab. iv. p. 188, Dion Cass. 
Exc. I. p. 133, ed. L. Dind.). The riddle of this legend I shall not 

16 — 2 
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attempt to read; I simply qnote it to show the comiexion of the Gallic 
TolcNaa with the Asiatic settlement. Indeed this name occurs in 
Gklatia itself under the form Tolosocorium {Tab, P&ui,), and Τολαστα 
χωρίον (Pfcol. V. 4). The second element in the composition of Tolos- 
tobogii or Tolostoboii is no less Celtic. It is the name borne by 
the tribe of the Boii which plays so prominent a part in early Gallic 
history, and is not uncommon as a termination of other Celtic names 
(see instances in Zeuss O, G. p. 69, comp. p. 58, and compare the 
proper name Adobogius already referred to). Ένοη in the third and 
remaining tribe the Tbogmi Celtic affinities have been pointed out 
(Diefenb. i. p. 256^ Zeuss G. C. p. 28), but these are obscure and 
far from convincing \ 

Of Galatian words besides proper names very few indeed have 
been recorded. The explanations given of these may be found in 
Diefenbach (see his references n. p. 251). Among others which are 
less patent, one is certainly a good Celtic word ; μάρκα, mentioned 
by Pausanias (x. 19) as the name for a horse among the Gauls of the 
Delphic expedition (Diefenb. l p. 67). 

In gathering together the evidence in favour of the Celtic extrac- 
tion of the Cralatians as afforded by their language I have omitted 
many questionable affinities ; and even of those which are given some 
perhaps will appear uncertain. But taken as a whole the evidence, 
if I mistake not, places the result beyond a doubt ; and the few 
Bnpi^eed German etymologies real or imagined, which have been alleged on 
^^5^ the other side, will be quite insufficient to turn the scale. Thus it is 
asserted that the names of the leaders of the Asiatic expedition, 
LiTTABius and Leonnobius, are both German ; and that the Galatian 
tribe Teutobodiaci and the Galatian town Gebmanopolis point very 
clearly to the same origin. On these four words the whole stress of 
the Teutonic theory may be said to rest. 

And if they had stood alone, the German affinities of these 



Besidt. 



1 Diefenbach, Celt. 11. p. «48, quotes 
Bolinns (0. 42) as mentioning a Galatian 
tribe 'Ambiani/ this being the ancient 
Gaulish name for the modem * Amiens.' 
But there seems to be an accidental 
error here. In the most recent and 
most critical edition of Solinus (c. 41, 
ed. Mommsen, 1864) the word is 'Am- 
bitoti'; and in the corresponding pas- 
sage of Pliny (v. 42), from which Soli- 
nus borrowed, Sillig reads *Ambitouti.* 
Though the mbs in both. authors pre- 



sent some variations, there seems to be 
no authority for Ambiani. 

I notice also that the names of seve- 
ral Galatian places begin with Beg•, as 
Beganagalla, Begemnezus, Begemau- 
recium, Begetmocata, Begomori; see 
Wemsdorff pp. 232, 3. This may be 
the same word which appears in many 
Gallic names, as Bigodulum, Bigoma- 
gus, etc.; see Diefenbach i. p. 53, 11. 
p. 331, Zeuss G, C. p. 25. 
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names might perhaps have been acceptecL But with the yast mass how to be 
of evidence on the other side, it becomes a question whether some ®^^*"^®^ 
more satiefactory account cannot be given of them. Thus Lutarius 
(or Luturius) is said to be the same name with the Yvankish Lothaire 
and the Saxon Luther^ and therefore Teutonic (see Graff Althochd. 
Sprachsch, iv. p. 555); but among the Gallic chieftains one Lucterius 
is mentioned (Caesar B. Q, vii. etc.), and the identity of the names 
Lutarius and Lucterius is at least not improbable (Diefenb. 11. p. 253; 
Zeuss, G, C, p. 78,' derives the name Lucterius fix)m luct, 'agmen,' 
Spars': see also p. 180)» Again the other Galatian commander 
Leonnorius has certainly a namesake in a genuine Celtic saint, a 
native of Britain {Acta Bamjdb, Jul. i, see Diefenb. 11. p. 254), and 
there seems to be no reason for assigning a Teutonic parentage to 
this word. In the name Teutobodiaci indeed the first component 
seems very plainly to mean ' German * ; but, even granting that this 
is not one of those very specious but very deceptive affinities which 
are the snares of comparative philology, the word need not imply 
that the tribe itself was Teutonic. If the second component is 
rightly taken to denote victory (*buad,* 'buaid,' comp• Boadicea, 
Bodiocasses, Bodiontici, Bodicus, etc.; see Zeuss Q, G. p. 27, GlUck 
p. 53), then the Teutobodiaci were not necessarily Teutons any more 
than Thessalonica was Thessalian. The remaining word Germano- 
polis seems in its very form to betray its later origin, or at all events 
to mark some exceptional occupants other than the main population 
of the country. 

It is quite possible indeed, as Thierry supposes (l p. 225), that A possible 
swept away with the hordes of Gaulish invaders a small body <»i ^^^ί 
Germans also settled in Asia Minor, and this may be the true 
account of the names Lutarius and Teutobodiaci. We know that of 
all the Gauls the Belgians were most mixed up with the Germans, 
and it is with the Belgian members of the Celtic £unily especially 
that the Gauls of the Asiatic settlement seem to be connected. 
But the evidence is scarcely strong enough to bear the strain of the 
German theory, even when pared down to theso very meagre 
dimensions. Beyond this we cannot go without doing violence to 
history. 

There is every reason then for believing that the Galatian Conolnsioii.. 
settlers were genuine Celts, and of the two main subdivisions 
into which modem philologers have divided the Celtic race, they 
seem rather to have belonged to the Cymric, of which the Welsh are 
the living representatives• Thus in the age when St Paul preached. 
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a natiYe of Galatia spoke a language essentially the same vrith. that 
which was current in the southern part of Britain. And if — to 
indulge a passing fiuicy — ^we picture to ourselves one of his Asiatic 
converts visiting the &r West to barter the haircloths of his native 
country for the uaefol metal which was the special product of this 
island, we can iipagine that finding a medium of communication in a 
common language he may have sown the first seeds of the Gospel and 
laid the foundations of the earliest Church in Britain. 
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THE BRETHREN OP THE LORD*. 



Γ Γ the early ages of the Ghurcli two conflicting opinions "were held Two riTal 
regarding the relationship of those who in the Gospels and Apo- ' 

Btolic Epistles are termed ' the brethren of the Lord.' On the one 
hand it was maintained that no blood relationship existed; that 



^ The interest in this snbject, which 
was so warmly discussed towards the 
close of the fourth century, has been re- 
yived in more recent times by the pub- 
lication of Herder's Brief e Zweener BrU- 
der Jesu in unterem Kanon (1775)) in 
which the Helvidian hypothesis is put 
forward. Since then it has formed the 
subject of numberless monographs, dis- 
seortations, and incidental comments. 
The most important later works, with 
which I am acquainted, are those of 
Blom,D6roit ddeX^oif et rait ddeX- 
φαΐί του Κυρίου (Leyden, 1839) ; of 
Bchaf , Das VerhiUtniss des Jakobus Bru- 
den des Herm zu Jakohus Alphai (Ber- 
lin, 1841) ; and of Mill, The Accounts of 
our Lord's Brethren in the New Testa^ 
ment vindicated etc. (Cambridge^ 1843). 
The two former adopt the Hcdvidian 
view; the hist is written in support of 
St Jerome's hypothesis. Blom gives 
the most satisfactory statement which 
I have seen of the patristic authorities, 
and Schaf discusses the Scriptural argu- 
ments most carefully. I am also largely 
indebted to the ability and learning of 
Mill's treatise, though he seems to me 
to have mistaken the general tenor of 
ecclesiastical tradition on this subject. 
Besides these monographs I have also 
consulted, with more or less advantage, 
artioles on the subject in works of re- 



ference or periodicals, such as those in 
Studien u, Kritiken by Wieseler ; Die 
86hne Zeheddi Vettem des Herm (1840, 
p. 648) , and Ueber die Brilder des Herm, 
etc, (184CI, p. 71). In preparing for 
the second edition I looked over the 
careful investigation in Laurent's Neil•• 
tesU Studien p. 155 sq. (1866), where 
the Helvidianhypotiiesis is maintained, 
but saw no reason to make any 
change in consequence. The works of 
Amaud, Recherches sur VEjAtre de Jude, 
and of Goy (Mont. 1845), referred to in 
Bishop EUicofct's Qalatians Lip,! have 
not seen. My object in this disserta- 
tion is mainly twofold ; ( i ) To place the 
Hieronymian hypothesis in its true 
light, as an effort of pure criticism un- 
supported by any traditional sanction; 
and {i) To say a word on behalf of the 
Epiphanian solution, which seems, at 
least of late years, to have met with the 
fate reserved for τά μέσα in literature 
and theology, as well as in politics, inr* 
αμφοτέρων ή βτι od ξυργγωνί^ρτο ^ 
φθ6νφ του xtpiuvoA δΐ€φθ€ΐροιτΓθ, I sup- 
pose it was because he considered it idle 
to discuss atheory which hadno friends, 
that Prof. Jowett (on Gal. i 19), while 
balancing the claims of the other two 
solutions, does not even mention the 
existence of this, though in the early 
centuxies it was the received account. 
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these bretlipen were in faxst sons of Joseph by a former wife, before 
he espoused the Yirgin; and that they are therefore called the 
Lord's brethren only in the same way in which Joseph is called His 
father, haying really no claim to this title but being so designated 
by an exceptional use of the term adapted to the exceptional &.ct of 
the miraculous incarnation. On the other hand certain persons 
argued that the obvious meaning of the term was the correct 
meaning, and that these brethren were the Lord's brethren as truly 
as Mary was the Lord's mother, being her sons by her husband 
Joseph. The former of these views was held by the vast majority of 
orthodox believers and by not a few heretics; the latter was the 
opinion of a ueLther of the Church here and there to whom it occurred 
as the natural inference from the language of Scripture, as Tertullian 
for instance, and of certain sects and individuals who set themselves 
against the incipient worship of the Yirgin or the one-sided as- 
ceticism of the day, and to whom therefore it was a very serviceable 
weapon of controversy. 

Such was the state of opinion, when towards the close of the 
fourth century Jerome struck out a novel hypothesis. One Helvi- 
dius, who lived in Home, had attacked the prevailing view of the 
superiority of virgin over married life, and in doing so had laid 
great stress on the example of the Lord's mother who had borne 
children to her husband. In or about the year 383 Jerome, then 
a young man, at the instigation of * the brethren' wrote a treatise in 
reply to Helvidius, in which he put forward his own view*. He 
maintained that the Lord's brethren were His cousins after the flesh, 
being sons of Mary the wife of Alphseus and sister of the Virgin. 
Thus, as he boasted, he asserted the virginity not of Mary only but 
of Joseph also. 

These three accounts are all of suf&cient importance either from 
^^^^^*^ their real merits or from their wide popularity to deserve con- 
sideration, and I shall therefore investigate their several claims^ As 
it will be convenient to have some short mode of designation, I shall 
call them respectively the Epiphcmianj the Helvidiany and the Hie- 
ronffmicm theories, from the names of their most zealous advocates in 
the controversies of the fourth century when the question was most 
warmly debated. 

But besides the solutions already mentioned not a few others 
have been put forward. These however have been for the most part 



Aihird 
propound 
edby 
Jerome. 



Kames 



1 Adv, Helvidium de Perpetua Virginitate B, Maria, 11. p. 206 (ed. ValL). 
Comp. Comment, ad Gal, i. 19. 
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built upon arbitrary assumptions or improbable combinations of Arbitrary 
known facts, and from their artificial character have failed to secure S?^^' 
any wide acceptance. It is assumed for instance, that two persons 
of the same name, James the son of Alphsens and James the Lord's 
brother, were leading members of the Church of Jerusalem, though 
history points to one only'; or that James the Lord's brother men- 
tioned in St Paul's Epistles is not the same James whose name 
occurs among the Lord's brethi*en in the Gospels, the relationship 
intended by the term 'brother' being different in the two cases"; or 
that 'brethren' stands for 'foster-brethren,' Joseph having under- 
taken the charge of his brother Olopas^ children after their father's 
death'; or that the Lord's brethren had a double parentage, a legal 
as well as an actual father, Joseph haying raised seed to his deceased 
brother Clopas by his widow according to the levirate law*; or 
lastly, that the cousins of Jesus were rewarded with the title of 
His brethren, because they were His steadfast disciples, while His 
own brothers opposed Him*. 

All such assumptions it will be necessary to set aside. In them- to he set 
selves indeed they can neither be proved nor disproved. But it is ^^ ®* 
safer to aim at the most probable deduction from known facts than 
to build up a theory on an imaginary foundation. And, where the 
question is so intricate in itself, there is little temptation to intro- 
duce fresh difficulties by giving way to the license of conjecture. 

To confine ourselves then to the three accounts which have the Belationoi 
greatest claim to a hearing. It will be seen that the hypothesis *^® *^?® 
which I have called the Epiphanian holds a middle place between 
the remaining two. With the Helvidian it assigns an intelligible 
sense to the term 'brethren': with the Hieronymian it preserves 
the perpetual virginity of the Lord's mother. Whether or not, while 
uniting in itself the features which have recommended each of these 
to acceptance, it unites also their difficulties, will be considered in 
the sequel. 

From a critical point of view however, apart from their bearing 



* e.g. Wieseler Ueber die Biilder 
etc,. I.e., p. 80 sq. According to this 
writer the James of Gal. ii. 9 and of the 
Acts is the son of Alphasus, not the 
Lord's brother, and therefore different 
from the James of i. 19. See his notes 
on Gal. i. 19, ii. 9. An ancient writer, 
the psendo-Dorotheus (see below, p. 
377, note) had represented two of the 
name as bishops of Jerusalem, making 



the son of AlphsBus the sncoessor of the 
Lord's brother. 
' The writers mentioned in Scha^ 

p. II. 

2 Lange in Herzog*8 ReaUEneycL in 
the article *Jakobus im N.T.' 

* Theophylaot; see below, p. 281. 

fi Benan Vie de Jisva p. 24. But in 
Saint Paul p. 285 he inclines to the 
Epiphanian view. 
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on Christian doctrine and feeling, tlie Helvidian and Epiplianiaii 
theories hang very closely together, while the Hieronymian stands 
apart. As well on account of this isolation, as also from the fact 
which I have hitherto assumed but which I shall endeavour to prove 
hereafter that it was the latest bom of the three, it will be con- 
venient to consider the last mentioned theory first. 
Jerome's St Jerome then states hie view in the treatise against Helvidius 

statement, somewhat as follows : 

The eon of The list of the Twelve Apostles contains two of the name of 
^^ Lo^d'^^ James, the son of Zebedee and the son of Alphseus. But elsewhere 
brother; we read of one James the Lord's brother. What account are we to 
give of this last James ? Either he was an Apostle or he was not• 
If an Apostle, he must be identified with the son of Alphseus, for the 
son of Zebedee was no longer living : if not an Apostle, then there 
were three persons bearing this name. • But in this case how can 
a certain James be called ' the less,' a term which implies only one 
besides ί And how moreover can we account for St Paul's language 
* Other of the Apostles saw I none, save James the Lord's brother' 
(Gal. i. 19)) Clearly therefore James the son of Alphseus and 
James the Lord's brother are the same person. 
iheVir- And the Grospel narrative explains this identity. Among the 

b^ur^SfT' ^^^'s brethren occur the names of James and Joseph. Now it is 
mother, stated elsewhere that Mary the mother of James the less and of 
Joseph (or Joses) was present at the crucifixion (Matt, xxvii. 56, 
Mark xv. 40). This Mary therefore must have been the wife of 
Alphseus, for Alphseus was the father of James. But again in St 
John's narrative (xix. 25) the Virgin's sister *Mary of Cleophas 
(Olopas)' is represented as standing by the cross. This carries us a 
step in advance. The last mentioned Mary is to be identified with 
the wife of Alphseus and mother of James. Thus James the Lord's 
brother was in reality the Lord's cousin. 
Meaning But, if His cousin, how is he called His brother ? The following 

BrShr«^ is the explanation. The term * brethren ' is used in four different 
senses in Holy Scripture : it denotes either (i) actual brotherhood, 
or (2) common nationality, or (3) kinsmanship, or (4) friendship 
and sympathy. These different senses St Jerome expresses by the 
four words ' natura, gente, cognatione, affectu.' In the case of the 
Lord's brethren the third of these senses is to be adopted : brother- 
hood here denotes mere relationship, just as Abraham calls his 
nephew Lot brother (Gren. xiii. 8), and as Laban uses the same term 
of Jacob his sister's son (Gen. xxix. 15). 
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So &r St Jerome, who started the theory. But, as worked but Jerome*e 
"by other writers and as generally stated, it involves two particulars piei^^ted! 
besides. 

(i) The ideniitj/ of Alphceua cmd Glopas. These two words, Alphens 
it is said, are different renderings of the same Aramaic name ^B^n ^th c£^ 
or '^Mf (Ohalphai), iHie form Clopas being peculiar to St John, pa's• 
the more completely grecized Alphseus taking its place in the other 
Evangelists. The Aramaic guttural Cheth, when the name was 
reproduced in Greek, might either be omitted as in Alphseus, or 
replaced by a ic (or ;() as in Clopas. Just in the same way Aloysius 
and Ludovicus are recognised Latin representatives of the Frankish 
name Clovie (Clodovicus, Hludovicus, Hlouis)\ 

This identification however, though it materially strengthens his 
theory, was unknown to Jerome himsel£ In the course of his 
argument he confesses plainly that he does not know why Mary is 
called Clopse (or Cleophse, as he writes it) : it may be, he suggests 
after her father or from her family surname (' gentilitate familise') 
or for some other reason'. In his treatise on Hebrew names too 
he gives an account of the word Alplueus which is scarcely consistent 
with this identity*. Neither have I found any traces of it in any of 
his other works, though he refers several times to the subject. In 
Augustine again, who adopts Jerome's hypothesis and his manner 
of stating it, it does not anywhere appear, so far as I know. It 
occurs first, I believe, in Ohrysostom who incidentally speaks of 
James the Lord's brother as ' son of Clopas,' and afber him in Theo- 
doret who is more explicit (both on Gal. i. 19)*. To a Syiian Greek, 
who, even if he were unable to read the Peshito version, must at all 
events have known that Chalphai was the Aramaean rendering or 
rather the Aramsean original of ΆλψαΓο9, it might not unnaturally 
occur to graft this identification on the original theory of Jerome. 

(ii) TL• identity of Jvdaa the Apostle cmd Judaa the Lord! β Jade the 
brother. In St Luke's catalogues of the Twelve (Luke vL 16, Acts JiJ*'^'^ ^^®: 
i. 13) the name 'Judas of James' (Ίουδα? *Ιακωβου) occurs. Now theTwelve, 
we find a Judas also among the four brethren of the Lord (Matt. 

^ This illostration is taken from Mill, ib. p. 98. Thus he deliberately rejects 

p. 336. the derivation with a Cheth, which is 

* adv, Helvid, § 15, 11. p. 919. required ia order to identify 'AlphsBUs' 

' *Alph<mi8y fugitivus [^Π; the with 'Clopas.* Indeed, as he incor- 

Greek of Origen was donbtless ο/χόμβ- rectly wrote Cleopas (or Cleophas) for 

yot, see p. 626]^ sed melins millesimua Clopas with the Latin version, this 

[^7K] vel doctns [ψί<]'; iii. p. 89: identification was not likely to occur 

and again, ^AlphceuSj millesimus, sive ^^ him. 

super OB [HD 7^;?] ab ore non ab osse.* * See below, p. 280. 
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and per- 



xiii. 55, Mark ▼! 3); and the writer of the epistle, who was doubt- 
less the Judas last mentioned, styles himself 'the brother of James* 
(Jude i). This coincidence suggests that the ellipsis in 'Judas of 
James' should be supplied by brother as in the English version, 
not by son which would be the more obvious word. Thus Judaa 
the Lord's brother, like James, is made one of the Twelve. I do not 
know when the Hieronymian theory received this fresh accession, 
but, though the gain is considerable in apparent strength at least, 
it does not appear, so far as I have noticed, to have occurred to 
Jerome himself. 

And some have gone a step farther. We find not only a 
^^^lOe' J^i^^es and a Judas among the Lord's brethren, but also a Symeon 
or Simon. !Now it is remarkable that these three names occur 
together in St Luke's lists of the Twelve : James (the son) of Al- 
phaeus, Simon called Zelotes, and Judas (the brother) of James. In 
the lists of the other Evangelists too these three persons are kept 
together, though the order is different and Judas appears under 
another name, Lebbseus or Thaddseus. Can this have been a mere 
accident 1 Would the name of a stranger have been inserted by St 
Luke between two brothers? Is it not therefore highly probable 
that this Simon also was one of the Lord's brethren] And thus tkree 
out of the four are included among the Twelve*. 

Without these additions the theory is incomplete; and indeed 
they have been so generally regarded as part of it, that advocates and 
opponents alike have forgotten or overlooked the fact that Jerome 
himself nowhere advances them. I shall then consider the theory 
as involving these two points; for indeed it would never have won 
its way to such general acceptance, unless presented in this complete 
form, where its chief recommendation is that it combines a great 
variety of facts and brings out many striking coincidences* 

But before criticizing the theory itself, let me prepare the way 
by divesting it of all fictitious advantages and placing it in its true 
light. The two points to which attention may be directed, as having 
been generally overlooked, are these : 

(i) Jerome claims no traditional support for his theory/. This 
is a remarkable feature in his treatise against Helvidius. He 
argues the question solely on critical and theological grounds. His 



Jerome 
himself 



1 It is found in Sophronius (?), who 
however confuses him with Jude; * Si- 
mon Cananseus cognomento Judas, fra- 
ter Jacobi episcopi, qui et successit illi' 
in episcopatum etc' ; Hieron. Op, 11. p. 



958. Compare the pseudo-Hippolyiuft 
(i. App. p. 30, ed. Fabric). Perhaps 
the earliest genuine writing in which it 
occurs is Isidor. Hispal. de Vit, et Ob^ 
Sand, c. 81. See Mill p. 248. 
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opponent had claimed the sanction of two older -writersi Tertullian (i) ola^d 

and Yictorinus of Pettaw. Jerome in reply is obliged to concede tionalsano- 

liim Tertullian, "whose authority he invalidates as 'not a member *i°^ ^^^ ^^^ 

•_ theory 

of the Church,* but denies Jiim Victorinus. Can it be doubted that * 

if he could have produced any names on his own side he would 
only too gladly have done so ? When for instance he is maintaining 
the virginity of the Lord's mother, a feature possessed by his theory 
in common with the £piphanian> he is at no loss for authorities: 
Ignatius, Polycarp, Irenseus, Justin, and many other * eloquent 
apostolic men' occur to him at once\ But in support of his own 
account of the relationship he cannot, or at least does not, name 
a single wiiter ; he simply offers it as a critical deduction from the 
statements of Scripture*. Again in his later writings, when he 
refers to the subject, his tone is the same : * Some suppose them to 
have been sons of Joseph : it is w,y opinion, / have maintained in 
my book against Helvidius, that they were the children of Mary 
the Virgin's sister ^* And the whole tenor of patristic evidence, 
as I shall hope to show, is in accordance with this tone. No de- 
cisive instance can be produced of a writer holding Jerome's view, 
before it was propounded by Jerome himself. 

(2) Jerome does not hold his theory staunchly and consistently, (HNanddoee 
The references to the subject in his works taken in chronological ^<** ^^^^ ^^ 
order will speak for themselves. The theory is first propounded, J?^®^® ®^ 
as we saw, in the treatise against Helvidius 'written about 383, 
when he was a young man. Even here his main point is the 
perpetual virginity of the Lord's mother, to which his own special 
solution is quite subordinate : he speaks of himself as not caring to 
fight hard (* contentiosum iunem non traho') for the identity of 
Mary of Cleophas with Mary the mother of James and Joses, though 
this is the pivot of his theory. And, as time advances, he seems 
to hold to his hypothesis more and more loosely. In his com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Galatians (i. 19) written about 387 
he speaks very vaguely : he remembers, he says, having when at 
Borne written a treatise on the subject, with which such as it is 
he ought to be satisfied (' qualiacunque sunt ilia quaa scripsimus 

^ 8ee however below, p. 2 70, note i. tern mihi yidetnr MarisB sororis matris 

' He sets aside the appeal to autho- Domini filius'; Comment, in Matth, 

rity thus: *Yenim nngas terimns, et xii. 49 (vii. p. 86) Quidam fratres 

fonte veritatis omisso opinionnmriyu- Domini de alia uxore Joseph filios sus- 

loe consectamnr/ ccdv, Helvid, 17. picantur...nosantem,8icutiiilibroqnem 

* de Vir, Ulustr. 1 * at nonnvlli ex- contra HelTidium scripsimus contine* 

istimant, Joseph ex alia uxore; ut au- tnr etc.' 
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Imt wayers hie contonti esse debemus'); after which he goes on inconsistently 
mmsTiew, enough, * Suffice it now to say that James was called the Lord's 
brother on account of his high character, his incomparable faith, 
and extraordinary wisdom : the other Apostles also are called 
brothers (John xx. 17; comp. Ps. xxii. 22), but he preeminently so, 
to whom the Lord at His departure had committed the sons of His 
mother (L e. the members of the Church of Jerusalem)' ; with more 
to the same effect : and he concludes by showing that the term 
Apostle, 80 far from being confined to the Twelve, has a very wide 
use, adding that it was 'a monstrous error to identify this James 
with the Apostle the brother of John\' In hid Catalogue of 
Illustrious Men (a.i>. 392) and in his Commentary on St Matthew 
(a.d. 398) he adheres to his earlier opinion, referring in the passages 
already quoted' to his treatise against Helvidius, and taunting 
those who considered the Lord's brethren to be the sons of Joseph 
by a former wife with * following the ravings of the apocryphal 
writings and inventing a wretched creature (mulierculam) Melcha 
and seems or £scha by name'.' Yet after all in a still later work, the £pistle 
to b d *® Hedibia (about 406 or 407), enumerating the Maries of the 
it. Gospels he mentions Mary of Cleophas the maternal aunt of the 

Lord and Mary the mother of James and Joses as distinct persons, 
adding ^ although others contend that the mother of James and Joses 
was His aunt\' Yet this identification, of which he here speaks 
with such indifference, was the keystone of his own theory. Can 
it be that by his long residence in Bethlehem, having the Pales- 



^ 'Qnod antem exceptis dnodecim 
qtddamyocentnr apostoli, illud in causa 
est, omnes qiii Dominmn viderant et 
enm postea prsBdicabant fuisse aposto• 
los appellatos'; and then after giving 
instances (among others i Cor. xv. 7) 
be adds, ' Undo vehementer erravit qid 
arbitratus est Jacobum hunc de evange- 
lio esse apostolum f ratrem Johannis ; . . . 
hie antem Jacobus episcopus Hierosoly- 
morom primns fnit cognomento Justus 
etc' (vii. p. 396). These are just the 
argumentfl which would be brought 
by one maintaining the Epiphanian ac- 
count. Altogether Jerome's language 
here is that of a man who has commit- 
ted himself to a theory of which he has 
znisgiYings, and yet &om which he is 
not bold enough to break loose. 

^ See p. 253, note 3. 

' *Sequentes deliramenta apocry- 



phorum et quandam Melcham vel Es- 
cham mulierculam confingentes.' Comm* 
in Matth. 1. c. 'Nemo non Tidet,' 
saysBlom, p. 116, 'illud nomen Ht^K 
[wife, woman] esse mere fictitium, nee 
minus posterius [prius] Π370 [queen].' 
(Comp. Julius Africanus in Bouth'sueZ. 
Saer. 11. pp. 233, 339.) If so, the work 
must have been the production of some 
Jewish Christian. But Escha is not a 
very exact representation of Π^^ (I- 
shah). On the other hand, making. al- 
lowance for the uncertain vocalisation 
of the Hebrew, the two daughters of 
Haran (Gen. xi. 29) bear identically the 
same names : * the father of Milcah (lxx 
Μβλχά) and the father of Iscah (HDD^, 
LXX Ίβσχά).' Doubtless these names 
were borrowed thence. 

* Epist. cxx, I. p. 826. Comp. 
Tischendorfs Evang, Apocr. p. 104. 
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tinian tradition brought more prominentlj before him, lie first 
relaxed liis hold of and finally relinquished his own hypothesis ? 

If these positions are con*ect, the Hieronymian yiew has no claim 
to any traditional sanction — ^in other words, there is no reason to 
believe that time has obliterated any secondary evidence in its 
favour — and it must therefore be investigated on its own merits. 

And compact and plausible as it may seem at first sight, the Objeoiions 
theory exposes, when examined, many vulnerable parts. theory. 

(i) The instances alleged notwithstanding, the sense thus as- (i) xjse of 
signed to * brethren* seems to be unsupported by biblical usage. In S^®^ 
an affectionate and earnest appeal intended to move the sympathies 
of the hearer, a speaker might not unnaturally address a relation or 
A friend or even a fellow-countryman as his 'brother.' And even 
when speaking of such to a third person he might through warmth 
of feeling and under certain aspects so designate him. But it is 
scarcely conceivable that the cousins of any one should be commonly 
and indeed exclusively styled his * brothers * by indifierent persons ; 
still less, that one cousin in particular should be singled out and 
described in this loose way ' James the Lord's brother.' 

(2) But again : the Hieronymian theory when completed sup- (2) Bela- 
poses two, if not three, of the Lord's brethren to be in the number L^rd^g y^^Q. 
of the Twelve. This is hardly reconcileable with the place they hold thren to 
in the Evangelical narratives, where they appear sometimes as dis- ^ ^ ^^* 
tinct from, sometimes as antagonistic to the Twelve. Only a short 
time before the crucifixion they are disbelievers in the Lord's divine 
mission (John viL 5). Is it likely that St John would have made 
this unqualified statement, if it were true of one only or at most 
of two out of the four ) Jerome sees the difficulty and meets it 
by saying that James was ' not one of those that disbelieved.' But 
what if Jude and Simon aJso belong to the Twelve? After the 
Lord's Ascension, it is true. His brethren appear in company with 
the Apostles, and apparently by this time their unbelief has been 
converted into faith. Yet even on this later occasion, though with 
the Twelve, they are distinguished from the Twelve ; for the latter 
are described as assembling in prayer 'with the women and Mary 
the mother of Jesus and [with] His brethren' (Acts i. 14). 

And scarcely less consistent is this theory with what we know of especially 
James and Jude in particular. James, as the resident bishop or pre- j^^e, 
siding elder of the mother Church, held a position hardly compatible 
with the world-wide duties which devolved on the Twelve. It was 
the essential feature of his office that he should be stationary; of 
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theirs, that they should move about from place to place. If on the 
other hand he appears sometimes to be called an Apostle (though 
not one of the passages alleged is free from ambiguity), this term is 
by no means confined to the Twelve and might therefore be applied 
to him in its wider sense, as it is to Barnabas ^ Again, Jude on his 
part seems to disclaim the title of an Apostle (ver. 1 7) ; and if so, he 
cannot have been one of the Twelve. 

(3) Their (3) But again : the Lord's brethren are mentioned in the Gros- 
^<^J^^J^on p^ig i^ connexion with Joseph His reputed father and Mary His 
seph and mother, never once with Mary of Olopas (the assumed wife of Al- 
M*iy• phseus). It would surely have been otherwise, if the latter Mary- 
were really their mother. 

(4) James (4) Jerome lays great stress on the epithet minor applied to 
the less. James, as if it implied two only, and even those who impugn his 

theory seem generally to acquiesce in his rendering. But the 
Greek gives not 'James the Less' but 'James the liUle* (0 μικρός). 
Is it not most natural then to explain this epithet of his height 'f 
* There were many of the name of James,' says Hegesippus, and the 
short stature of one of these might well serve as a distinguishing 
mark. This interpretation at all events must be regarded as more 
probable than explaining it either of his comparative youth or of 
inferior rank and influence. It will be remembered that there 
is no Scriptural or early sanction for speaking of the son of 2iebedee 
as ' James the Great.' 

(5) The (5) The manner in which Jude is mentioned in the lists of thd 
mention of Twelve is on this hypothesis full of perplexities. In the first place 
lists of the it is necessary to translate *Ιακωβου not ' the son ' but ' the brother 
Twelve, of James,' though the former is the obvious rendering and is sup- 
ported by two of the three earliest versions, the Peshito Syriac and 
the Thebaic, while the remaining version, the Old Latin, leaves the 
ellipsis unsupplied and thus preserves the ambiguity of the original• 
But again, if Judas were the brother of James, would not the 
Evangelist's words have run more naturally ' James the son of Al- 
phseus and Jude his brother,' or ' James and Jude the sons of 
AlphsBus,' as in the. case of the other pairs of brothers ? Then again, 
if Simon Zelotes is not a brother of James, why is he inserted by St 
Luke between the two I If he also is a brother, why is the designa- 
tion of brotherhood (Ιάκωβου) attached to the name of Judas only 1 

1 See the detached note, p. 95. ring to etatnre, as appears from Plato^ 

* As in Xen. Mem. i. 4. 2 Ά/)(στδ- Symp, 173 β ; and in Ariet. Ban, 708 
^ημο¥ rhv μικράν ένικαΧούμα^ρ, refer- KKeiyivris b μικροί. 
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Moreover in the different lists of the three .Evangelists the 
Apostle in question is designated in three different ways. In St 
Matthew (x. 3) he is called LebbsBiis (at least according to a highly 
probable reading); in St Mark (UL 18) Thaddseus; and in St Luke 
' Jude of James.' St John again having occasion to mention him 
(xiv. 22) distinguishes him by a negative, 'Judas not Iscariot^' Is 
it possible, if he were the Lord's brother Judas, he would in all 
these places have escaped being so designated, when this designation 
would have fixed the person meant at once ? 

(6) Lastly; in order to maintain the Hieronymian theory it is (6) Pane- 
necessary to retain the common punctuation of John xix. 25, thus ^J^^^ ^^ 
making 'Mary of Clopas* the Virgin's sister. But it is at least 25. 
improbable that two sisters should have borne the same name. The 
case of the Herodian family is scarcely parallel, for Herod was a 
family name, and it is unlikely that a humble Jewish household 
should have copied a practice which must lead to so much confusion. 
Here it is not unlikely that a tradition underlies the Peshito render- 
ing which inserts a conjunction: 'His mother and his mother's 
sister, cmd Mary of Cleophas and Mary Magdalene'.' The Greek at 

^ The perplexity is increased by 
the Curetonian Syriao, which for *Ιού' 

9as οΰχ 6 Ίσκΰφίξ&τψ reads r^nocfl» 

r^lSJOOr^^, 'Judas Thomas,' i.e. 

* Judas the J win.' It deems therefore 
that the translator took the person in- 
tended by St John to be not the Judas 
Jacobi in the list of the Twelve, but 
the Thomas Didymu8f for Thomas was 
commonly called Judas in the Syrian 
Church; e.g. Euseb. H.JS^.i. ι^*Ιούδαί 
6 καΧ Θωμαί, and Acta Thomo! i *Ιούδφ 
θωμφ τψ καΧ ^Λύμψ (ed. Tisch. p. 190) ; 
see Assemani Bibl, Orient, i. pp. 100, 
318; Onreton's Syrian Gospels p. li, 
Anc, Syr, Documents p. 33. As 
Thomas (Δίδν /Ms), 'the Twin,* is pro- 
perly a surname, and this Apostle most 
have had some other name, there 
seems no reason for doubting this very 
early tradition that he also was a Jnde. 
At the same time it is highly impro- 
bable that St John should have called 
the same Apostle elsewhere Thomas 
(Joh. xi. 16, xiv. 5, XX. 24 etc.) and here 
Judas, and we may therefore conclude 
that he is speaking of two different per- 
sons. The name of the other brother 
is supplied in Clem, Horn, ii. i νροσέτι 

GAL. 



δ^ θωμα$ καΧ 'EXt^^epos ol ΒίΒυμοι. 

The Thebaic version again for ούχ 
6 *1σκαριώτη$ substitutes 6 καναι^Ιτη^. 
Similarly in Matth. x. 3 for θαδ$α?ο$ 
some of the most important mss of the 
Old Latin have 'Judas Zelotes' ; and in 
the Canon of Gelasius Jude the writer 
of the Epistle is so designated. This 
points to some connexion or confusion 
with Simon Zelotes. See p. 252, note. 

' See Wieseler Die S'ohne Zeheddi 
etc, p. 67a. This writer identifies the 
sister of the Lord's mother (John xix. 
45) with Salome (Mark xv. 40, xvi. i), 
who again is generally identified with 
the mother of Zebedee's children (Matt, 
xxvli. 56) ; and thus James and John, 
the sons of Zebedee, are made cousins 
of our Lord. Compare the pseudo-Pa- 
pias, p. 265, note; and see the various 
reading ^Ιωάνρη$ for Ίωσ^φ in the list 
of the Lord's brethren in Matt. xiii. 
55. But as we are told that there were 
m>any other woinen present also (Mark 
XV. 41, comp. Luke xxiv. 10), — one of 
whom, Joanna, is mentioned by name- 
both these identifications must be con- 
sidered precarious. It would be strange 
that no hint should be given in the 
Gospels of the relationship of the sons 

. 17 
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all events admite, even if it does not fayour, this interpretation, for 
the arrangement of names in couples has a parallel in the lists of 
the Apostles (e. g. Matt. x. 2 — 4). 
Jerome's I have shown then, if I mistake not, that St Jerome pleaded 

^^theeifl ^Q traditional authoriiy for his theory, and that therefore the evi- 
abandoned dence in its fia>TOur is to be sought in Scripture alona I have 
examined the scriptural evidence, and the conclusion seems to be, 
that though this hypothesis, supplemented as it has been by subse- 
quent writers, presents several striking coincidences which attract 
attention, yet it involves on the other hand a combination of diffi- 
culties — ^many of these arising out of the very elements in the 
hypothesis which produce the coincidences — ^which more than coun- 
terbalances these secondary arguments in its &ivour, and in fact must 
lead to its rejection, if any hypothesiB less burdened with difl&culties 
can be foimd. 
and re- Thus, as compared with the Hieronymian view, both the Epi- 

one of the Ρ^^^^ϊ^ιι ^^^ ^^ Helvidian have higher claims to acceptance. They 
remaining both assign to the word brethren its natiu*al meaning; they both 
recognise the main fiEicts related of the Lord's brethren in the Gos- 
pels — ^their unbelief, their distinctness from the Twelve, their con- 
nexion with Joseph and Mary — and they both avoid the other 
difficulties which the Hieronymian theory creates. 
A coin- j^^^ moreover they both exhibit a coincidence which deserves 

common notice. A very short time before the Lord's death His brethren 
to both, refuse to accept His mission : they are still unbelievers. Immedi- 
ately after His ascension we find them gathered together with the 
Apostles, evidently recognising Him as their Master. Whence comes 
this change 1 Surely the crucifixion of one who professed to be the 
Messiah was not likely to bring it about. He had claimed to be 
King of Israel and he had been condemned as a malefactor : He 
had promised his followers a triumph and he had left them per- 
secution. Would not all this confirm rather than dissipate their 
former unbelief? An incidental statement of St Paul explains all; 
* Then He was seen of James.' At the time when St Paul wrote, 
there was but one person eminent enough in the Church to be called 
James simply without any distinguishing epithet — ^the Lord's brother, 

of Zebedee to onr Lord, if it ex- p. 445) a stop is pnt after * His mo- 
isted, ther's sister/ thus separating the words 
.The Jerusalem Syriac lectionary from * Mary of Cleophas' and suggest- 
gives the passage Joh. xix. 25 not less ing by punctuation the same interpre- 
than three times. In two of these tation which the Peshito fixes by 
places (pp. 387, 541 , the exception being inserting a conjunction. 
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the bisbop of Jerusalem. It might therefore reasonably be con- 
cluded that this James is here meant. And this view is confirmed 
hy an extant fragment of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
the most important of all the apocryphal gospels, which seems to 
have preseryed more than one true tradition, and which expressly 
relates the appearance of our Lord to His brother James ^ after Hie 
ascension. 

This interposition, we may suppose, was the turning-point in 
the religious life of the Lord's brethren; the veil was removed at 
once and for ever from their hearts. In this way the antagonistic 
notices in the Gospels — ^first the disbelief of the Lord's brethren, 
and then their assembling together with the Apostles — are linked 
together ; and harmony is produced out of discord. 

Two objections however are brought against both these theories, Objeotione 
which the Hieronymian escapes. *® ^^**^• 

(i) They both, it is objected, assume the existence of two pairs (i) Bepeii- 
of cousins bearing the same names, James and Joseph the sons of ^^^' 
Alphffius, and J^es and Joseph the Lord's brothers. If moreover 
we accept the statement of Hegesippus' that James was succeeded 
in the bishopric of Jerusalem by Symeon son of Clopas, and alsa 
admit the identification of Clopas with Alphssus, we get a third name 
Symeon or Simon common to the two ^imilies. Let us see what 
this objection really amounts to. 

It will be seen that the cousinhood of these persons is represented Conein- 
as a cousinhood on the mothers' side, and that it depends on three ^i^er*^ 
assumptions ; (i) The identification of James the son of Alphseus mothera* 
in the list of the Twelve with James the Little the son of Mary : 
(2) The identification of *Mary of Clopas' in St John with Mary 
the mother of James and Joses in the other Evangelists : (3) The 
correctness of the received punctuation of John xix. 25, which makes 
' Mary of Clopas* the Virgin's sister. If any one of these be re- 
jected, this cousinhood falls to the ground. Tet of these three 
assumptions the second alone can safely be pronoimced more likely 
than not (though we are expressly told that 'many other women' 
were present), for it avoids the unnecessary multiplication of Marie& 
The first must be considered highly doubtful, seeing that James 
was a very common name ; while the third is most improbable, for it 
gives two sisters both called Mary — a difficulty far surpassing that 
of supposing two or even three cousins bearing the same name. On 
the other hand, if, admitting the second identification and supply- 

1 See below, p. 766. ' See below, p. 269. 

17 — 2 
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ing the ellipsis in 'Mary of Clopas' by 'wifeV we combine wiiJi it tke 
statement of Hegesippus' that Clopas the fiither of Symeon was brother 
orfathen' of Joseph, we get three cousins, James, Joses, and Symeon, on their 
pxohahte. /^*^*^^' *wfe. Yet this result again must be considered on the whole 
improbable. I see no reason indeed for doubting the testimony of 
Hegesippus, who was perhaps bom during the lifetime of this 
Symeon, and is likely to have been well informed. But the chances 
are against the other hypotheses, on which it depends, being both 
of them correct. The identification of Olopas and Alphaeus will stiH 
remain an open question*. 



1 As 4 rov Ελωνα may mean either 
the daughter or the wife or the mother 
of Clopas, this expreseionhas been com- 
bined with the statement of Hegesippiui 
in Tariooe ways. See for inetance the 
apociyphal gospele, Pseudo-Matth, Ev- 
ang. 32 (ed. Tisoh. p. 104), Evang. Inf. 
Arab. 39 (ib. p. 186), and the marginal 
note on the Philoxenian yersion, Joh. 
xiz. 15, besides other references which 
will be given in the acconnt of the pa- 
tristic authorities. 

' The statement of Hegesippns sug- 
gests a solution which wouldremoye the 
difficulty. We might suppose the two 
Maries to have been called •sisters, as 
haying been married to two brothers;but 
is there any authority for ascribing to 
the Jews anextensionof the term ' sister* 
which modem usage scarcely sanctions ? 

* Of the three names Alph(BU9 (the 
father of Levi or Matthew, Mark ii. 14, 
and the father of James, Matt. x. 3, 
Mark iii. 18, Luke yi. 15, Acts i ¥3), 
Clopas (the husband or father or son of 
Maiy, Joh. xix. 25), and Cleopae (the 
disciple journeying to Emmaus, Luke 
zxiy. 18), it is considered that the two 
former are probably identical, and the 
two latter certainly distinct. Both po• 
sitions may be disputed with some rea- 
son. In forming a judgment, the fol- 
lowing points deserye to be considered; 
(i) In the Greek text there is no yaria- 
tion of reading worth mentioning ; Clo- 
pas is certainly the reading in St John, 
and Cleopas in St Luke. (2) The yer- 
sions howeyer bring them together. 
CleopsB (or Cleophse) is read in the Pe- 
shito, Old Latin, Memphitic, Vulgate, 



and Armenian texts of St John. (3) Of 
these the eyidence of the Peshito is par- 
ticularly important in a matter relating 
to Aramaic names. While for 'AX^iiof 
in jeJI fiye places it restores what was 
doubtless the original Aramaic form 

uk&jLi», Chalphai ; on the other hand, 

it giyes the same word r^^CUla 

Eledpha(i. e. KKeSras) in Luke xxiy. 18 
and in John xix« 25, if the printed texte 
may be trusted. The Jerusalem Syriac 

too renders KXtarSLs by *ν»^Λ*'ΓΓ 

(Eleophas), and 'AX^ot by «ArdJ&jLa• 

(Chalphai). (4) The form EXonras, 
which St John's text giyes, is confirmed 
by Hegesippus (Euseb. H, E, iii. 1 1) , and 
there is ey ery reason to belieye that this 
was a common mode of writing some 
proper name or other with those ac- 
quainted with Aramaic ; but it is diffi- 
cult to see why, if the word intended 
to be represented were Chalphai, they 
should not haye reproduced it more 
exactly in Greek. The name Χαλ^ 
in fact does occur in i Mace. xi. 70. 
(5) It is true that KXeoras is strictly a 
Greek name contracted from Ελ€Οτα- 
rpotj Hke ^Aprlirat from ^λντίτατρα, etc. 
But it was a common practice with the 
Jews to adopt the genuine Greek name 
which bore the closest resemblance in 
sound to their own Aramaic name, either 
side by side with it or in place of it, aa 
Simon for Symeon, Jason for Jesus; 
and thus a man, whose real Aramaic 
name was Clopas, might grecize the 
word and call himself Cleopas. On 
these grounds it appears to me that. 
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But, whether they were cousms or not, does the fiujt of two The names 
families having two or three names in common constitute anj real ^qjJ|^"^" 
difficulty 1 Is not this a frequent occurrence among ourselves ? It 
must be remembered too that the Jewish names in ordinary use at 
this time were very few, and that these three, James, Joses, and 
Symeon, were among the most common, being consecrated in the 
affections of the Jews from patriarchal times. In the list of the 
Twelve the name of James appears twice, Symeon twice. In the 
New Testament no less than twelve persons bear the name of 
Symeon or Simon, and nearly as many that of Joseph or Joses '• 



viewing the question as one of names 
merely, it is qnite as reasonable to 
identify Clopas with Cleopas as with 
AlphsBUS. Bnt the identification of 
names does not carry \^th it the iden- 
tification of persons. St Paul's Epa- 
phras for instance is probably a dif- 
ferent person from his Epaphroditns. 

A Jewish name *Alfins* occnrs in 
an inscription altivs . jyda . abcon . 
ABCOSiNAaoGYS (Inscr. Gndii, p. colxiii. 
5), and possibly this is the Latin sub- 
stitnte for Chalphaior Chalphi, as *Αλ- 
φοΛΟί is the Greek; Alfins being a not 
uncommon Latin name. One would be 
tempted to set down his namesake also, 
the *fenerator Alfins' or.'Alphius' of. 
Horace {Epod, ii. 67, see Columella i. 
7. 1) for a fellow-countryman, if his 
talk were not so pagan. 

^ I am arguing on the supposition 
that Joses and Joseph are the same 
name, but this is at least doubtful. In 
St Matthew, according to the best au- 
thorities, the Lord's brother (xiii. 55) is 
*1ωσήφ, the son of Mary (xxvii. 56) 
Ίωσηι, In St Mark on the other 
hand the latter word is found (the geni- 
tive being differently written Ίωσητο$ 
or Ίωσ^, though probably Tregelles is 
right in preferring the former in all 
three passages), whether referring to 
the Lord's brother (vi. 3) or to the son 
of Mary (xv. 40, 47). Thus if existing 
authorities in the text of St Mark are 
to be trusted, there is no distinction be- 
tween the names. Yet I am disposed 
to think with Wieseler {die 8'ohne Zehe* 
ddi etc, p. 678) that St Matthew's text 
snggeete the real difference, and that 



the original reading in Mark vi. 3 was 
Ίωσΐ70; but if so, the corruption was 
very ancient and very general, for Ίω- 
<ΗΙφ is found in Κ alone of the undal 
manuscripts. A similar confusion of 
these names appears in the case of Bar- 
sabbas, Actsi. 23,andBamabas,iv. 36; 
in the former case we find a various 
reading 'Joses 'for 'Joseph,' inthelatter 
we should almost certainly read 'Joseph' 
for * Joses ' of the received text. I am 
disposed to think the identification of 
the names Joses and Joseph improbable 
for two reasons : (i) It seems unlikely 
that the same name should be repre- 
sented in Greek by two such divergent 
forms as ^Ιωσψ, making a genitive 
Ιωσητοί^ and Ίωσηφοι *1ώσητο5, which 
perhaps (replaced by a genuine Greek 
name) became *E.yi^nnros. (2) The Fe- 
shito in the case of the commoner 
Hebrew or Aramaic names restores the 
original form in place of the somewhat 
disfigured Greek equivalent, e.g. Ju- 
chanon for Ίωάι^ϊ, Zabdai for Zej9e- 
δαιοϊ. Following this rule, it ought, if 
the names were identical, to have re- 
stored J^SioOu (Joseph) for the Greek 



'Iay(r^s,inplace of which it has 

(Josi, JausI, or Jusi). In Matt, xxvii. 
56, Mark xv. 40, the Memphitic Ver- 
sion separatee Μα/)/α [ή του] *Ιακώβου 
[του μΛκρου] and *1ωση[το$\ μήτηρ, 
making them two different persons. 
[On the other hand, similar instances 
of abbreviation, e.g. Ashe for Asher, 
Jochana for Jochanan, Shabba for 
Shabbath, are produced ; see Pelitzsch 
in Laurent Neutest Stud, p. 168]. ' 
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* In the index to Joeephus may be counted nineteen JosepliSy and 
twenty-fiye Simons'. 

And moreover is not the diffictdiy, if difSiculty there be, di- 
minished rather than increased on the supposition of the cousinhood 
of these two families ? The name of a common ancestor or a common 
relative naturally repeats itself in households connected with each 
other. And from this point of view it is worthy of notice that the 
names in question actually occur in the genealogies of our Lord. 
Joseph's father is Jacob or James in St Matthew (L 15, 16); and 
in St Luke's table, exclusively of our Lord's reputed father, the name 
Joseph or Joees occurs twice at least' in a list of thirty-four direct 
ancestors. 
(3) * Maiy (2) When a certain Mary is described as ^ the mother of James', 
of James.' ^ ^^ ^^^ highly probable that the person intended should be the 
most celebrated of the name — James the Just, the bishop of Jeru- 
salem, the Lord's brother 1 This objection to both the Epiphanian 
and Hel vidian theories is at first sight not without force, but it will 
not bear examination. Why, we may ask, if the best known of 
all the Jameses were intended here, should it be necessary in some 
passages to add the name of a brother Joses also, who was a person 
of no special mark in the Church (Matt xxvii. 56, Mark xv. 40) I 
Why again in others should this Mary be designated ' the mother 
of Joses' alone (Mark xv. 47), the name of his more famous brother 
being suppressed? Li only two passages is she called simply 'the 
mother of James'; in Mark xvi. i, where it is explained by the 
fuller description which has gone before Hhe mother of James 
and Joses' (xv. 40); and in Luke xxiv. 10, where no such ex- 
planation can be given. It would seem then that this Mary and 
this James, though not the most famous of their respective names 
and therefore not at once distinguishable when mentioned alone, 
were yet sufficiently well known to be discriminated from others, 
when their names appeared in conjunction. 
The two The objections then which may be brought against both these 

theories theories in common are not very serious : and up to this point in 
compared• , 

the investigation they present equal claims to acceptance. The next 

^ The popiilarity of this name is Possibly *Iw<nJx may be a cormption 

probably due to Simon Maccabseus. for ^Ιωσηφ through the confnsion of 9[ 

> And perhaps not more than twice and ^, which in their older forms resem- 

^ωσήφ (w. «4, 30). In ver. 16 ^Ιωσηχ ble each other closely; but if so, it is a 

seem» to be tiie right reading, where corruption not of St Luke's text, but of 

the received text has ^Ιωσήψ; and in the Hebrew or Aramaic document from 

ver, 29 ^Ιησοΰ, where it has *ίωση. which the genealogy was derived. 
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step will be to compare them together, in order to decide which 
of the two must yield to the other. 

1. The Epiphanian view assumes that the Lord's brethren had (?) •^®^" 
really no relationship with Him; and so £ειγ the Helvidian has brethren 
the advantage. But this advantage is rather seeming than reaL *® ί^^^ 
It is very natural that those who called Joseph His father should 

call Joseph's sons His brethren. And it must be remembered that 
this designation is given to Joseph not only by strangers from whom 
at all eventa the mystery of the Incarnation was veiled, but by 
the Lord's mother herself who knew all (Luke ii. 48). Nor again 
is it any argument in favour of the Helvidian account as compared 
with the Epiphanian, that the Lord's brethren are found in company 
of Mary rather than of Joseph. Joseph appears in the evangelical 
history for the last time when Jesus is twelve years old (Luke ii. 43) ; 
during the Lord's ministry he is never once seen, though Mary 
comes forward again and again. There can be little doubt therefore 
that he had died meanwhile. 

2. Certain expressions in the evangelical narratives are said to .W Virgiiv 
imply that Mary bore other children besides the Lord, and it is Mary, 
even asserted that no unprejudiced person could interpret them 
otherwise. The justice of this charge may be fairly questioned. The 
context in each case seems to suggest another explanation of these 
expressions, which does not decide anything one way or the other. 

St Matthew writes that Joseph 'knew not' his wife 'iHl (Ιως ov) 
she brought forth a son' (i. 25)^; while St Luke speaks of her bring- 
ing forth *liesr firstborn son' (ii 7). St Matthew's expression how- 
ever, ' tin she brought forth,' as appears from the context, is intended 
simply to show that Jesus was not begotten in the course of nature ; 
and thus, while it denies any previous intercourse with her husband^ 
it neither asserts nor implies any subsequent intercourse'. Again, 
the prominent idea conveyed by the term ' firstborn ' to a Jew would 
be not the birth of other children, but the special consecration 
of this one. The tjrpical reference in fact is foremost in the mind 
of St Luke, as he himself explains it, ^ Every male that openeth the 
womb shall be called holy to the Lord' (ii. 23). Thus * firstborn' does 
not necessarily suggest 'later-bom,' any more than 'son' suggests 
'daughter.' The two word» together describe the condition under 
which in obedience to the law a child was consecrated to God. The 

^ rhif τρατ&Γοκον ought to be reject- ^ For parallel instances see Mill, 
ed from St Matthew's text, having p. 304 sq. 
been interpolated from hake ii. 7. 
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^firstborn son' is in fact the Evangeliet's equivalent for the ^male 
that openeth the womb.* 

It may indeed be iaiiiy urged that, if the Evangeliete had con- 
eidered the perpetual viiginity of the Loixl's mother a matter of such 
paramount importance as it wae held to be in the fourth and follow- 
ing oenturiee, thej would have avoided expressione which are at 
least ambiguous and might be taken to imply the contrary; but 
these expressions are not in themselves fatal to such a belie£ 

Whether in itaeHf the sentiment on which this belief was founded 
be true or fiedse, is a fit subject of enquiry; nor can the present 
question be considered altogether without reference to it. If it be 
true, then the Epiphanian theory has an advantage over the Hel- 
vidian, as respecting or at least not disregarding it; if fidse, then it 
may be thought to have suggested that theory, as it certainly did 
the Hieronymian, and to this extent the theory itself must lie 
under suspicion. Into this enquiry however it will not be necessary 
to enter. Only let me say that it is not altogether correct to repre- 
. sent this belief as suggested solely by the fiilse asceticism of the early 
Church which exalted virginity at the expense of married life. It 
appears in fact to be due quite as much to another sentiment which 
the fathers fantastically expressed by a comparison between the con- 
ception and the burial of our Lord. As after death His body was 
placed in a sepulchre 'wherein never man before was laid,' so it 
seemed fitting that the womb consecrated by His presence should 
not thenceforth have borne any offspring of man. It may be 
added also, that the Epiphanian view prevailed especially in Pales- 
tine where there was less disposition than elsewhere to depreciate 
married life, and prevailed too at a time when extreme ascetic views 
had not yet mastered the Church at large. 
'Our ^* ^^^ ^^^ objection has been hurled at the Helvidian theory 

£ord*s dy- with great force, and as it seems to me with fatal effect, which is 
ing words. pQ^griegg against the Epiphanian \ Our Lord in His dying moments 
commended his mother to the keeping of St John ; * Woman, behold 
thy son.' The injunction was forthwith obeyed, and *from that 
hour that disciple took her unto his own home' (John xix. 26, 27). 
Yet according to the Helvidian view she had no less than four 
sons besides daughters living at the time. Is it conceivable that 
our Lord would thus have snapped asunder the most sacred ties of 

^ This argament is brought forward who all held the view which I have 
not only by Jerome, but also by Hilary designated by the name of the last of 
of Poitiers, Ambrose, and Epiphanins, the three. 
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natural affection? The difficulty is not met by the fact that her 
own eons were still unbelieyers. This fact would scarcely have been 
allowed to override the paramount duties of filial piety. But even 
when so explained, what does this hypothesis require us to believe ? 
Though within a few days a special appearance is vouchsafed to one 
of these brethren, who is destined to rule the mother Church of 
Jerusalem, and all alike are converted to the faith of Christ; yet 
she, their mother, living in the same city and joining with them in a 
common worship (Acts i. 14), is consigned to the care of a stranger 
of whose house she becomes henceforth the inmate. 

Thus it would appear that, taking the scriptural notices alone, Oonda• 
the Hieronymian account must be abandoned; while of the re- 
maining two the balance of the argument is against the Helvidian 
and in &ivour of the Epiphanian. To what extent the last-men- 
tioned theory can plead tha prestige of tradition, will be seen from 
the following catena of references to the fathers and other early 
Christian writings '. 



^ [The teetimony of Papiafi is fre- 
quently quoted at the head of the pa- 
tristie authorities, as favonrmg the view 
of Jerome. The passage in question is 
an extract, to which the name of this 
very ancient writer is prefixed, in a 
Bodleian ms, no. 2397, of the date 
1303 or 1303. It is given in Grabe*B 
BpteU. II. p. 34, Bonth*B Bel. Sacr, i. 
p. 16, and runs as follows: 'Maria 
mater Domini : Maria Oleoph», sive 
Alphei uxor, qnas fnit mater Jaoobi 
episoopi et apostoli et Symonie et 
Thadeiet enjnsdam. Joseph: Maria Sa- 
lome uxor Zebedei mater Joannis evan- 
gelist» et Jacobi: Maria Magdalene: 
istas quatnor in Eyangelio reperiuntor. 
Jacobus et Judas et Joseph filii erant 
materteraa Domini ; Jacobus quoqne et 
Joannes alterius materteraa Domini fae- 
ront filii. Maria Jacobi minoris et 
Joseph mater, uxor Alphei, soror fait 
MarisB matris Domini, qnam Cleoph» 
Joannes nominat vol a patre vel a gen- 
tilitatis famUia vel alia causa. Maria 
Salome a viro vel ayico dioitur : hano 
eandem Oleophas quidam dicunt quod 
duos viros habnerit. Maria dicitur 
iUuminatrix give stella maris, gennit 
enim lumen mundi; sermone autem 
Syro Domina nuncnpatur, quia genuit 



Dominum.' Grabe's description 'ad 
marginem expresse adsoriptum lego 
Papia^ is incorrect ; the name is not in 
the margin but over the passage as a 
title to it. The authenticity of this 
fragment is accepted by Mill* p. 2 38, and 
byDeanAlfordonMatth. xiii. 55. Two 
wi:iterB also in Smithes Biblical Diction' 
ary (s. yy. * Brother' and * James*), re- 
speotiYely impugning and maintainiTig 
the Hieronymian Yiew, refer to it with- 
out suspicion. It is strange that able 
and intelligent critics should not have 
seen through a fobrication which is so 
manifestly spurious. Not to mention 
the difficulties in which we are iuYolYed 
by some of the statements, the following 
reasons seem condusiYe ; (i) The last 
sentence ' Maria dicitur etc. * is evidently 
very late, and is, asDr Mill says, 'justly 
rejected by Grabe.' Grabe says, 'ad- 
didit is qui descripsit ex suo* ; but the 
passage is continuous in the ms, and 
there is neither more nor less authority 
for assigning this to Papias than the 
remainder of the extract. (2) The state- 
ment about * Maria uxor Alphei ' is taken 
from Jerome {adv. Helvid. ) almost word 
for word, as Dr Mill has seen ; and it is 
purely arbitrary to reject this as spuri- 
ous and accept the rest as genuine• 
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r. The Gospel accobbing to the Hebrews, one of the earliest 
and most respectable of the apocryphal narratives, related that the 
Lord after His resurrection * went to James and appeared to him ; 
for James had sworn that he would not eat bread from that hour 
in which the Lord had drunk the cup (biberat calicem Dominus), 
till he saw Him risen from the dead.' Jesus therefore ' took bread 
and blessed it and brake it and gave it to James the Just and said to 
him, My brother, eat thy bread, for the Son of Man has risen from 
the dead' (Hieron. de Vir. lUuatr, 2). I have adopted the reading 
' Dominus,' as the Greek translation has Kvpios, and it also suits the 
context better; for the point of time which we should naturally 
expect is not the institution of the eucharist but the Lord's death ^ 
Our Lord had more than once spoken of His sufferings under the 
image of draining the cup (Matt. xx. 22, 23, xxvi. 39, 42, Mark 
X, 38, 39, xiv. ^6^ Luke xxii 42) '; and He is represented as using 
this metaphor here. If however we retain 'Domini,' it must be 
allowed that the writer represented James the Lord's brother ae 
present at the last supper, but it does not follow that he regarded 
him as one of the Twelv& He may have assigned to him a sort of 
exceptional position such as he holds in the Clementines, apart frOm. 
and in some respects superior to the Twelve, and thus his presence 
at this critical time would be accounted for. At all events this pas- 



(3) The WTitings of Papias were in Je- 
rome's hands, and, eager as he was 
to claim the support of authority, he 
could not have failed to refer to testi- 
mony which was so important and 
which so entirely confirmed his view 
in the most minute points. Nor is it 
conceiyable that a passage like this, 
coming from so early a writer, should 
not haye impressed itself very strongly 
on the ecclesiastical tradition of the 
early centuries, whereas in fact we dis- 
coyer no traces of it.] 

For these reasons the extract seemed 
to me manifestly spurious ; but I might 
haye saved myself the trouble of ex- 
amining the Bodleian ms and writing 
these remarks, if I had known at the 
time, that the passage was written by a 
medisBval namesake of the bishop of 
Hierapolis, Papias the author of the 
*Elementarium,' who lived in the nth 
century. This seems to haye been a 
standard work in its day, and was 
printed four times in the 15th century 



under the name of the Lexicon or 
Yocabulist. I have not had access to 
a printed copy, but there is a ms of 
the work (marked Ek. 4. i) in the 
Cambridge XJniyersity Library, the 
knowledge of which I owe to Mr Brad- 
shaw, the librarian. The yariations 
from the Bodleian extract are nnim- 
portant. It is strange that though 
Grabe actually mentions the later Pa- 
pias the author of the Dictionary, and 
Bouth copies his note, neither the one 
nor the other got on the right track. 
I made the discovery while the first 
edition of this work was passing through 
the press. 

1 There might possibly have been 
an ambiguity in the Hebrew original 
owing to the absence of case-endings, 
as Blom suggests (p. 83) : but it is more 
probable that a transcriber of Jerome 
carelessly wrote down the familiar 
phrase Hhe cup of the Lord.' 

' Comp. Marc, Polye, 14 iy τφ το• 
τηρίφ του Χρίστου σου. 
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sage confirms the tradition that the James mentioned bj St Paul 
(i Cor. XV. 7) was the Lord's brother; while at the same time it is 
characteristio of a Judaic writer whose aim it would be to glorify 
the head of his Church at all hazards, that an appearance, which 
seems in reality to have been vouchsafed to this James to win him 
over from his unbelief, should be represented as a reward for his 
devotion. 

2. The OosPEL ACXX)BDING TO Peter was highly esteemed by the Gospel of 
Docet8d of the second century. Towards the close of that century, 
Serapion, bishop of Antioch, found it in circulation at Bhossus a 
Cilician town, and at first tolerated it : but finding on examination 

that, though it had much in common with the Gospels recognised 
by the Catholic Church, there were sentiments in it favourable to 
the heretical views that were secretly gaining ground there, he for- 
bad its use. In the fragment of Serapion preserved by Eusebius 
(jET. E, vL 12)^, from which our information is derived, he speaks of 
this apocryphal work as if it had been long in circulation, so that 
its date mast be about the middle of the second century at the latest, 
and probably somewhat earlier. To this gospel Origen refers, as 
stating that the Lord's brethren were Joseph's sons by a former 
wife and thus maintaining the virginity of the Lord's mother '. 

3. Pbotevaxoelium Jacobi, a purely fictitious but very early Protevan- 
narrative, dating probably not later than the middle of the second ^d'^er 
century, represents Joseph as an old man when the Yiigin was apoory- 
espoused to him, having sons of his own (§9, ed. Tisch. p. 18) but «oroels 
no daughters (§ 17, p. 31), and James the writer of the account ap- 
parently as grown up at the time of Herod's death (§ 25, p. 48). 
Following in this track, subsequent apocryphal narratives give a 
similar account with various modifications, in some cases naming 
Joseph's daughters or his wife. Such are the Paeudo-Matthuei Evcmg. 

(§32, ed• Tisch. p. 104), Evang. de NaJbiv, Ματ, (§ 8, ιδ. p. in), His- 
toria Joseph. (§ 2, ib. p. 116), Eva/ng. Thomoe (§ 16, p. 147), Evcmg. 
InfarU. Arab, (§ 35, p. 191), besides the apocryphal Gospels mentioned 
by Jerome {Oonmi. m MaJttk, T. vii. p. 86) which were diflferent from 
any now extant'. Doubtless these accounts, so far as they step be- 
yond the incidents narrated in the Canonical Gospels, are pure fabri- 
cations, but the febrications would scarcely have taken this form, if 
the Hieronymian view of the Lord's brethren had been received or 

1 For thie fragment see Eouth'e Hel. » See below, p. 273. 
fifocr. I. p. 453, and Westcott History ' * As appears from the fact mentioned 
of the Canon, p. 444. by Jerome; see above, p. «54, note 3. 
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even known when they were written. It is to these eouroee that 
Jerome refers when he taunts the holders of the Epiphanian view 
with following ' deliramenta apocrjphorum.* 
Older Yer- ^ The Eabliest Yebsions, with the exception of the Old Latin 
which translates the Greek literally and preserves the same ambi- 
goitieSy give renderings of certain passages bearing on the subject^ 
which are opposed to the Hieronymian view. The Cusetonian 
Striac translates Μαρία, *1ακωβσυ (Luke xxiv. lo) ' Mary the daughter 
of James.' The Peshito in John ziz. 25 has, 'His mother and Hie 
mother's sister (md Mary of Oleopha and Mary Magdalene'; and in 
Luke vL 16, Acts L 13, it renders 'Judas aon of James.' One of the 
old Egyptian versions again, the Thebaic, in John xix. 25 gives 
'Mary datighter of ClopaSi' and in Acts i 13 'Judas son of James V 

5. The Clexsntins Homilies, written, it would appear, not 
late in the second century to support a peculiar phase of Ebionism, 
speak of James as being ' catted the brother of the Lord,' (o Xcx^cW 
αδιλφος τον Κνριον, zL 35), an expression which has been variously 
interpreted as &vouring all three hypotheses (see Blom, p. 88; Schlie- 
mann Clement, pp. 8, 213), and is indecisive in itself. It is more 
important to observe that in the Epistle of Clement prefixed to this 
work and belonging to the san^e cyde of writings James is styled 
not Apostle, but Bishop of Bishops, and seems to be distinguished 
firom and in some respects exalted above the Twelva 

6. In the portion of the. Clementine Becognitions, which seems 
to have been founded on the Ascents of Jahes, another very early 
Ebionite writing', the distinction thus im^ed in the Homilies is 
explicitly stated. The Twelve Apostles after disputing severally 
with Caiaphas give an account of their conference to James the chief 
of Bishops; while James the son of Alphseus is distinctly mentioned 
among the Twelve as one of the disputants (i. 59). 

7. Heoesippus (about 160), a Hebrew Christian of Palestine, 
writes as follows : ' After the martyrdom of James the Just on the 
same charge as the Lord, his paternal uncle's child Symeon the son of 
Clopas is next made bishop, who was put forward by all as the second 
in succession, being cousin of the Lord' (jiera ro μΛρτυρησαι 'Ιάκωβον 
τον δίκαιον ω$ καΐ ο Κύριος hrl τφ αντφ λόγω, πάλιν ο ck του tfciov αντοΰ 
2v/uLC(uv ο τον Κλωιτα καβίστατοΛ ίπίσκοπος, ον ιτμοίθεντο πάντις οντά 

^ On the Memphitio Vereion, see p. of the reputed fatherhood of Joseph, 

161, note I. andthoetofayoar the Epiphanian view. 

> The word ΧεχθεΙί is most naturally See the ezpreseions of Hegesippos, and 

taken, I think, to refer to the r^^ttted of Eoeebius, pp. 269, 274. 
brotherhood of James, as a consequence ' See below, pp. 316, 343, 34^ 
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avc^iov του Κυρίου Sevrepov^ Euseb. ff. Κ iv. 22). Κ the passage be 
correctly rendered thus (and this rendering alone seems intelligible'), 
Hegesippus distinguishes between the relationships of James the 
Lord's brother and Symeon His cousin. So again, referring appa- 
rently to this passage, he in another fragment (Buseb. H. E, m, 32) 
speaks of ' the child of the Lord's paternal xmcle, the aforesaid Symeon 
son of Clopas' (o ίκ θ€ίου τσο Κυρίου ο ττρο^ιρημίνο^ %υμ.€ύν υΙος Κλωπα), 
to which Eusebius adds, * for Hegesippus relates that Clopas was the 
brother of Joseph.* Thus in Hegesippus Symeon is never once 
called the Lord's brother, while James is always so designated. And 
this argument powerful in itself is materially strengthened by the 
fact that, where Hegesippus has occasion to mention Jude, he too like 
James is styled *the Lord's brother'; 'There still survived members 
of the Lord's family {pi άπο γ€ΐ'ους του Κυρίου) grandsons of Judas 
who was called His brother according to the flesh ' (του κατά σάρκα 
λ€γο/χ.«Όυ αΰτου α^^Χφον) ; Euseb. ^. ^. iiL 20. Li this passage the 
word ' called ' seems to m^ to point to the Epiphanian rather than 
the Helvidian view, the brotherhood of these brethren, like the 
&therhood of Joseph, being reputed but not real. In yet another 
passage (Euseb. H, E, iL 23) Hegesippus relates that ' the Church was 
committed in conjunction with the Apostles' to the charge of (Sia- 
hixtrai την €κκ\ησίαν μ€τά των αποστόλων) the Lord'tf brother James, 
who has been entitled Just by all from the Lord's time to our own 
day; for many bore the name of James.' From this last pas- 
sage however no inference can be safely drawn ; for, supposing the 
term * Apostles ' to be here restricted to the Twelve, the expression 
ρ.€τά των άίΓοστολων may distinguish St James not Jrom but among 



1 For Ζ€ύτ€ρο» comp. Euseb. JT. E, 
lu. 14. 

> A different meaning however has 
been assigned to the words : iraXiv and 
^ύτ€μορ being taken to signify ' another 
ohUd of his nnole, another consin,' and 
thus the passage has been represented 
as favonring the Hieronymian view. So 
for instance Mill p. 953, Sohaf p. 64. 
On the other hand see Credner Einl, 
P• 575i Neander Pflanz. p. 559 (4te 
aufl.). To this rendering the presence 
of the definite article alone seems fatal 
(6 έκ deiov not Ihepos των ίκ θ€ΐου) ; but 
indeed the whole passage appears to be 
framed so as to distinguish the rela- 
tionships of the two persons; whereas, 



h^.d the author^s object been to repre- 
sent Symeon as a brother of James, no 
more circuitous mode could well have 
been devised for the purpose of stating 
so very simple a fact. Let me add that 
Eusebius {I, c, ) and Epiphanius {Haeres. 
pp. 636, 1039, i046,ed.Petav.) must have 
interpreted the words as I have done. 

Whether αύτον should be referred to 
Ιάκωβο» or to E^t>to$ is doubtful. If 
to the former, this alone decides the 
meaning of the passage. This seems the 
more natural reference of the two, but 
the form of expression will admit either. 

' Jerome {de Vir. III. § a) renders it 
' post apostolos/ as if /xerd roi>s άτοστό- 
λον$; Bufinus correctly * cumapostolis.' 
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the Apostles; as in Acts τ. ag^ 'Peter and the Apoetles on^ 
swered.* 

Thus the testimony of Hegesippus seems distinctly opposed to 
the Hieronymian view, while of the other two it fovours the Epi- 
phanian rather than the Helvidian. If any doubt still remains, the 
£9kct that both £usebiu8 and Epiphanius, who derived their informa- 
tion mainly from HegesippuSy gave this account of the Lord's brethren 
materially strengthens the position. The testimony of an early Pales- 
tinian writer who made it his business to collect such traditions is of 
the utmost importance. 

8. Tebtullian's authority was appealed to by HelvidiuSy and 
Jerome is content to reply that he was not a member of the Church 
('de TertulUano nihil amplius dico quam ecclesiae hominem non 
fiiisse/ adv. Helvid. § 17). It is generally assumed in consequence 
that Tertullian held the Lord's brethren to be sons of Joseph and 
Mary. This assumption, though probable, is not absolutely certain. 
The point at issue in this passage is not the particular opinion of 
Helvidius respecting the Lord's brethren, but the yirginity of the 
Lord's mother. Accordingly in reply Jerome alleges on his own side 
the authority of others', whose testimony certainly did not go beyond 
this one point and had no reference to the relationship of the Lord's 
brethren. Thus too the more distinct passages in the extant writings 
of Tertullian relate to the virginity only (de Ca/m. Christ c. 23 and 
passim, de Monog, c. 8). Elsewhere however, though he does not 



^ ' Nnmqnid non possnm tibi iotam 
vetemm eoriptormu seriem commo- 
vere: Ignatiom, Polycarpom^Irenteam, 
Jnetinnm Martyrem, mnltosqne alios 
apostolicoB et eloqnentesyiros?' (αΛν, 
Helvid, 17). I have already (p. 129, 
note 3) mentioned an instance of the 
unfair way in which Jerome piles toge- 
ther his authorities. In the present 
case we are in a position to test him. 
Jerome did not possess any writings of 
Ignatius which are not extant now; 
and in no place does this apostolic 
father maintain the perpetnal virginity 
of 8t Mary. In one remarkable passage 
indeed {Ephes, 19), which is several 
times qnoted by subsequent writers, 
he speaks of the virginity of Mary as 
a mystery, but this refers distinctly to 
the time before the birth of oar Lord. 
To this passage which he elsewhere 
quotes {Comment, in Matth, T. vii. 



p. 12), Jerome is doubtless referring 
here. 

In Oowper*s Syriae MisceU. p. 61, 
I find an extract, 'Justin one of the 
authors who were in the days of Augus- 
tus and Tiberius and Qaius wrote in the 
third discourse: That Maiy the Gali- 
lean, who was the mother of Christ who 
was crucifiedin Jerusalem, had not been 
with a husband. And Joseph did not 
repudiate her, but Joseph continued in 
holiness without a wife, he and his five 
sons by a former wife: and Mary con- 
tinued without a husband. ' The editor 
assigns this passage to Justin Martyr; 
but not to mention the anachronism, 
the whole tenour of the passage and the 
immediate neighbourhood of similar, 
extracts shows that it was intended for 
the testimony (unquestionably spurious) 
of some contemporary heathen writer 
to the facts of the GospeL 
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directly state it, his argument seems to imply that the Lord's brethreu 
were His brothers in the same sense in which Mary was Hie inother 
(adv. Marc. iv. ig^de CcMm. Gh/nst. 7). It is therefore highly probable 
that he held the Helyidian view. Such an admission from one who 
was so strenuous an advocate of asceticism is worthy of notice. 

9. Clement of Alexandbia (about a.i>. 200) in a passage of the Clement 
Hypotyposeis preserved in a Latin translation by Cassiodorus (the ^^- 
authorship has been questioned but without sufficient reason^) puts 
forward the Epiphanian solution; *Jude, who wrote the Catholic 
Epistle, being one of the sons of Joseph and [the Lord's] brother, a Latin 
man of deep piety, though he was aware of his relationship to the fr^gnient. 
Lord, nevertheless did not say he was His brother ; but what said 
he ? Jtide the servcmt of Jesfm Christy because He was His Lord, haJt 
brother of James : for this is true ; he was his brother, being 
Joseph's [son]" (ed. Potter, p. 1007). This statement is explicit. 
On the other hand, owing to an extract preserved in Eusebius, his 
authority is generally claimed for the Hieronymian view; * Clement,* 
says Eusebius, * in the sixth book of the Hypotyposeis gives the Quotations 
following account : Feter and James and John, he tells us, ajier the y^^^^ 
restirrection of the Samowr were not ambitious of honov/ty thou>gh 
the preference shown iJiem hy the Lord might ha/ve entitled them 
to ity hut chose James the Just bishop of Jerusalem. The same 
writer too in the seventh book of the same treatijse gives this 
account also of him (James the Lord's brother); ^The Lord after 
the resurrection delivered the gnosis to James the Just^ <vnd John 



^ We read in Cassiodome (de Inst. 
Div. Lit. 8)/ In epistolasantem canoni- 
oas Clemens Alexandnnnspresbyter,qui 
et StromatensYocatuT, id est, inepistola 
(•am ?) S. Petri prima (-am ?) S. Johannis 
prima (-am ?) et seconda^-am?) et Jacobi 
qnaedam Attico sermone declarayit. Ubi 
mnlta qnidem subtiliter sed aliqna in- 
cante loquutnsest,qaffinos itatransferri 
feciinas in Latinmn, nt exclusis quibns- 
damoffendiculis porificata doctrina ejns 
secorior possit hauriri.' If ' Jude' be 
snbstitnted for ' James/ this description 
exactly applies to the Latinnotes extant 
xmaertheiiile Adumbrationes. This was 
a very easy slip of the pen, and ,1 can 
scarcely doubt that these notes are the 
same to which Cassiodorus refers as 
taken from the tiypotyposeisof Clement. 
DrWestcott (CanoUt p. 401) has pointed 



ont in confirmation of this, that while 
Clement elsewhere directly quotes the 
Epistle of St Jade, he never refers to 
the Epistle of St James. Bnnsen has 
incladed these notes in his collection of 
fragments of the Hypotyposeis, Anal. 
Anten. i. p. 325. It should be added 
that the statement about the relation- 
ship of Jnde must be Clement's own and 
cannot have been inserted by Cassiodo- 
rus, since Cassiodorus in common with 
the Latin Church would naturally hold 
the Hieronymian hypothesis. 

• *Frater erat ejus [filius] Joseph.' 
The insertion of * filius ' (with Bunsen) is 
necessary for the sense, whether Cassio- 
dorus had it or not. Perhaps the Greek 
words were άδβλφόί αύτοΰ των 'Ιωσήφ, 
which would account for the omission. 

' Credner, Einl. p. 585, condemns 
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€md Peter, Thue delivered U to the rest of the ApoMee; and the 
rest of the Apostles to the seventy, of whom Barnabas was one. 
Now there are two Jameses, one the Just who was thrown down from 
the pinnacle (of the temple) and beaten to deat^h with a clvh by afuUer, 
amd another who was beheaded* (ff. E, ii. i). This passage however 
proves nofching. Clement says that there were two of the name of 
James, but he neither states nor implies that there were two only. 
His sole object was to distinguish the son of Zebedee from the Lord's 
brother j and the son of Alpheus, of whom he knew nothing and 
could tell nothing, did not occur to his mind when he penned this 
sentence. There is in this passage nothing which contradicts the 
Latin extract ;' though indeed in a writer so notoriously imcritical in 
his historical notices' such a contradiction woidd not be surprisrug*. 

lo. Okigek (t jLD. 253) declares himself very distinctly in favour 
of the Epiphanian view, stating that the brethren were sons of 



the words ryduco/y aa βρτιήοηβ. Though 
it might be inferred from the previous 
extract given by Ensebins that the son 
of Zebedee i8meanthere,Ibelieve never- 
theless that they are genuine. For (i) 
They seem to be required as the motive 
for the explanation whioh is given after• 
wards of the different persons bearing 
the name James. (7) It is natural that 
a special prominence should be given to 
the same three Apostles of the Circum- 
cision who are mentioned in Gal. ii 9 
as the pillars of Jewish Christendom. 
(3) Eusebius introduces the quotation as 
relating to James the Just (vepiL αύτου), 
which would not be a very good descrip- 
tion if the other James were the promi- 
nent person in the passage. (4) I find 
fromHippolytus thattheOphite account 
singled out James the Lord's brother 
as a possessor of the esoteric gnosis, 
ταντά 4στίΡ av6 νοΧΚωρ νώηβ λόγωτ τά 
xe^oXcua d φτ^σν rapadedw/c^ot Mapt- 
άμαηι rhp Ίάκωβορ rod κυρίου rdr άδέΚφόν^ 
Hares, χ. 6, p. 95. Clement seems to 
have derived his information from some 
work of a Jewish Gnostic complexion, 
perhaps from the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians with which hewas well acquainted 
{Strom, iii. pp. 539 sq., 553, ed. Potter) ; 
and as Hippolytus tells us that the 
Ophites made use of this Gospel (rat di 
i^oKKayas raurat Tat voiKfXas ip τψ 



€ηγρ<ιφομ4ρφ κατ' A/yi/rr^ovt €υαγγί\[φ 
Κ€ΐμέναγ Ixoiwcy, lb. v. 7, p. 98), it is 
probable that the account of Clement 
coincided with that of the Ophites. The 
words τφ δικαΐφ are represented in the 
8yriac translation of Eusebius of which 
the existing ms (Brit. Mus. add. 14» 639) 
belongs to the 6th century. 

I hold τφ δικαΐψ therefore to be the 
genuine words of Clement, but I do not 
feel so sure that the closing explanation 
δύο 9^ yeyopcurtp Ίάκωβοι κ.τ.Χ, is not 
anaddition of Eusebius. This I suppose 
to be Bnnsen's opinion, for he ends hie 
fragment with the preceding worde^ 
I. p. Z2I. 

^ For instance he distinguished Ce- 
phas of GaL ii. II from Peter (see 
above, p. 194), and apparently confused 
Philip the deacon with Philip one of the 
Twelve (Euseb. H. E. iii 30). 

* On the supposition that Clement 
held the Hieronymian theory, as he is 
represented even by those who them- 
selves reject it, the silence of Origen, 
who seems never to have heard of this 
theory, is quite inexplicable. Epipha- 
nius moreover, who appears equally 
ignorant of it, refers to Clement while 
writing on this very subject [Hares, p. 
119, Petav.). Indeed Clement would 
then stand quite alone before the age of 
Jerome. 
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Joseph by a deceased wife*. Elsewhere* indeed he fiays thAt St Paul 
* calls this James the Loi^d's brother^ not so much on account of hift 
kinsmanship or their companionship together, as on account of hie 
character and language/ but this is not inconsktent with the explicit 
statement already referred to* In one passage he writes at some 
length on the subject ; ' Some persons, on the ground of a tradition iH 
the Gospel according to Peter, as it is entitled, or the Book of James 
(L e. the Protevangelium), say that the brothers of Jesus were Jos^h's 
sons by a former wife to whom he was married before Mary«. ThoSd 
who hold this view wish to preserve the honour of Mary in rirginity 
throughout... Azid I think it reasonable that as Jesus vmA the firsts 
fruit of purity and chastity among men, so Mary was among women : 
for it is not seemly to ascribe the first-fruit of virginity to any 
other Woman but her' (in MatL xiii. 55, iii. p. 462)^ This passage 
shows not only that Origen himself favoured the Epiphaniaa vietr 
which elsewhere he has directly maintained, but that he was wholly 
imaware of the Hieronymian, the only alternative which presented 
itself being the denial di the perpetual virginity^ 



^ In Joann. ii» 12 {Catena Corderm 
p« 75) άδ€\φoύt μέ» mOK €Ϊχί φύν&^ 
οϋτ€ Trjs παρθένου τεκούαηί irepop ουδέ 
avrbs έκ τον *Ιω<ήιφ τυγχάνίο»' νόμ,φ 
roiyapovp έχρημάτισορ αΰτου άδ€\φοΙ, 
νΙοΙ Ίωσηφ $ντ€ί έκ 7Γροτ€θρηκυίαί yupvur 
Kos: Horn, in Luc, 7 (iil p. 940, ed. 
B^larae) ' Hi enim filii qui Joseph dice* 
baiiinr non erant orti de Maria, neque 
est alia scriptura quss ista commemoret/ 
In this latter passage either the trans- 
lator has been confused by the order in 
the original or the words in the trans- 
lation itself have been displaced acoi» 
dentally, but the meaning is clear. 

2 c. Cels, L 47 (l p. 363) w τοσ• 
οΰτον S(d rh Tpbs αϊματο$ συγ^€νέ^ ή r^u 
Koipipt avTfoif άραστροφ^ν Saoy Sid rd 
ηθο$ κΰΛ rhv \ltyov• 

' Op. III. p. 462 sq. Mill, pp.. 361» 
273, has strangely misunderstood the 
purport of this passage. He speaks of 
Origen here as * teaching the opinion of 
his (James the Just) being the &οη of 
Joseph, both as the sentiment of a minor- 
ity among right-minded Christians and 
as founded on t^ocryphal traditions Ί 
and so considers the note on John ii. 12» 
already referred to, as 'standing strange• 
ly contrasted* to Origen's statement 

GAL. 



here. If Dr Mill's attention howeteirhadt 
been directed to the last sentence^ καΧ <^- 
/uatXoyop ίχαν /c.r.X.,which, thoughmost 
important, he has himself omitted in 
quoting the passage, he could scarcely 
have failed to see Origen's real meaning. 
^ The authority of Hippolytus of 
Portus, a contemporary of Origen, hae 
sometimes been alleged in favour ol 
Jerome^s hypothesis. In the treatise 
De XII Apo8toli8 ascribed to this au- 
thor (ed. Fabric, i. app. p. 30) it is said 
of James the son of Alphaeus, κι^ρύσ" 
σ<α» έν *ΐ€ρουσαλ^μ inrb *ϊουδαΙ(αρ κατά• 
XevffOels άραφβΐται καΙ θάπτεται έκ€ΐπαρ^ 
τφ ναφ. He is thus confused or iden- 
tified with James the Lord's brother. 
But this blundering treatise was certain- 
ly not written by the bishop of Portus : 
see Le Moyne in Fabricius i. p. 84, and 
Bunsen*s HippoU i. μ, 456 (ed. 2). On 
the other hand in the work De LXX 
Apostolis (Fabricius t. app. p. 41)^ 
also ascribed to this writer, we find 
among the 70 the name of 'Ιάκωβου Λ 
άδ€\φ6θ€05 έΐΓΐσκοτο$ *ΐ€ροσο\ύμωρ, who 
is thus distinguished from the Twelve. 
This treatise also is manifestly spurious. 
Again Nicephorus Gallistus,ir. E. ii 3» 
eitee as from Hippolytus of Portus an 

18 
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11. The ApostoucaL• Constitutions, the main part of which 
.may perhaps be regarded as a work of the third century, though Hhey 
xeceived considerable additions in later ages, distinguish James the 
Xord's brother from James the son of Alphseus, making him, like 
St Paul, a supernumerary apostle, and thus counting fourteen in all 
(yL• 12, 13, 14; compare ii 55, viL 46, tuL 4). 

12. ViCTQRiNUS Petavionensis (about 300) was claimed by Hel- 
yidius as a witneps in his own fayour. Jerome denied this and put 
in a counter-claim. It may perhaps be inferred from this circumstance 
that Yictorinus did little more than repeat the statement» of the 
evangelists respecting the Lord's brethren (oc^v. Hdvid, 17). 

13. EusEBius OF CiSSAREA (f about 340) distinguished James the 
Lord's brother from the Twelve, representing him as a supernumerary 
apostle like St Paul (Gomm, m Isai, in Montfaucon's CoU. Nov, Pair. 
II. p. 422 ; Hist, Eod, L 12 ; comp. vii. 19). Accordingly in another 
passage he explains that this James was called the Lord's brother, 
because Joseph was His reputed father {Hist Eoch ii. i) ^ 

14. Ctbiii of Jukusalek (t386) comments on the successive 
appearances of our Lord related by St Paul, first to Peter, then to 
the Twelve, then to the five hundred, then to James His own brother, 
then to Paul His enemy; and his language implies that each appear- 
ance was a step in advance of the testimony afforded by the former 



elaborate acconni of onr Lord^s brethren 
following the Epiphanian view (HippoL 
Op» I. app. 43, ed. Fabric.) ; but this 
acoonnt seems to be drawn either from 
Hippolytnethe Theban, unless as Bmi» 
sen (2. c.) snpposes this Thebau Hip- 
polytns be a mythical personage, or 
from some forged writings which bore 
the name of the older Hippolytus. 

^ *1άκωβο^ rbp του Κυρίου \€y6μtpw 
aZe\<f>6p, 6τι δ^ καΐ odros του '*1ω(ή)φ 
ώνόμαστο vaiSf Του δέ Χματοϋ τατ^ 
β Ύωσήφ^ φ μνηστευθεΖίτα ^ ναρθένοα 
jc.r.X. On the whole this passage seems 
to be best explained by referring ουτο$ 
to Kopios, But this is not necessary; 
for όρομάίρεσθαί (or κα\€ίσθαι) irats rtpbs 
is a good Greek phrase to denote real 
as well as reputed sonship : as ^sch. 
Fragm. 285 aW 4'irr' "ArXoproj trcuSes 
ωρομασμέραι. Soph. Track. 1105 <S TYJt 
ίφίστη^ μητρ6$ ωρομασμένο9^ Eur« Elect. 
935 : comp. Ephes. iii. 15 top τατέρα 
έξ 00 νασα jcarpih ίρομάζ^ται. The word 
fophpACTo cannot at all events, as Mill 



(p. 172) seems disposed to think, imply 
any doubt on the part of Eusebius about 
the parentage of James, for the whole 
drift of the passage is plainly against 
this. The other reading, 5ri θή καΧ outos 
του ^Ιωσ^φ του ΡομιξΌμέρου olovd iraTpbs 
Του XpiffToOt found in some mss and in 
the Syriac version, and preferred by 
Blom. p. 98, and Credner EinL p. 5S5, 
I cannot but regard as an obvious alter- 
ation of some early transcriber for the 
Bake of clearness. 

' Compare the expressions in i. 12 eTs 
di Kcd οΰτος τώ»φ€ρομέρ(ύΡ άΒέλφωρ rjv, 
and iii 7 τοϋΚυρΙον χρηματί^ωρ dSeX- 
φόί. He was a reputed brother of the 
liord, because Joseph was His reputed 
father. See also Eusebius On the Star, 
^Joseph and Mary and Our Lord with 
them and the five sons of Hannah 
(Anna) the first wife of Joseph* (p. 17, 
Wright's Transl.). The account from 
which this passage is taken professes 
to be founded on a document dating 
A. x>. 119. v^ - - ^ 
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{GaiecL• xiv. 21, p. 216, ed. Toutt^e). It may be gathered thence thatr 
he distinguished this James from the Twelve. As this however is 
only an inference from his language and not a direct statement of his, 
own, too much stress must not be laid on it. In another passage alsa 
(Cio^ecA. iv^ 28, p» 65, καΐ rofcs άττοστόλοις καΐ *1ακωβψ τ^ ταύτης της^ 
εκκλησίας hrtamir^) Cyril seems to make the same distinction, but, 
here again the inference is doubtfid. 

15. HiLABY OF FoiTiEBS (+ 368) denounces those who ' claim Hilary of 
authority for their opinion (against the virginity of the Lord's 
mother) from, the fact of its being recorded that our Lord had several 
brothers': and adds, 'yet if these had been sons of Mary and not 
rather s<L of Joseph, L offipring of a former xnarriaeTete would 
never at the time of the passion have been transferred to the Apostle 
John to be his mother ' {Comm* in McUth. i, i. p. 67 1, ed. Bened.)^ 
Thus lie not only adopts the Epiphanian solution^ but shows himself 
entirely ignorant of the Hieronymian. 

id. ViCTORiNus THE PHILOSOPHER (about 360) takes €1 μη in Victor- 
Gal, i. 19 as expressing not exception but oppositionj and distinctly pj^^. 
states that James was not an apostle : ' Cum autem frairem dixit| sopher; 
apostolum negavit.' 

17. The AjiBROSiAK Hilary (about 375) comments on QaL i. 19 Ambrosi- 
fU3 follows ; * The Lord is called the brother of James and the rest in ^^* 
the same way in which He is also designated the son of Joseph* Foe 

some in a, fit of madness impiously assert and contend that these were 
true brothers of the Lord, being sons of Mary^ allowing at the sam€| 
time that Joseph, though not His true father, was so called neverthe- 
less. For if these were His true brothers, then Joseph will be His 
true father; for he who called Joseph His father also called James 
and the rest His brothers.' Thus his testimony entirely coincides with 
that of his gi*eater namesake. He sees only the alternative of deny- 
ing the perpetual virginity as Helvidius did, or accepting the solution 
of the Protevangelium ; and he unhesitatingly adopts the latter, 

18. Basil the Great (t 379), while allowing that the perpetual Basil• 
virginity is not a necessary article of belief; yet adheres to it himself 

' since the lovers of Christ cannot endure to hear that the mother of 
Grod ever ceased to be a virgin* (Horn, in SctncL Christ, Gen» ir, p• 
600, ed. Gam.)\ As immediately afterwards he refers, in support of 



^ This very moderate expression of ed to an appendix as of doabtfnl an- 

opinion is marked by the editors with a tbenticity . The main argument urged 

eaute legendum in the margin ; and in against it is the passaga here referred^. 

(}αηύθΐ:*β edition the treatise is oonsigu* to. (See Gamier, 11. preef. p. xv.l 
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bis view, to eom^ apocryphal work which related that Zacihariae Was 
slain by the Jews for testifying to the virginity of the moth^ of 
Jesus (a story which closely resembles the narrative of his death in 
the Protevang, §§ 13, 24), it may perhaps be inferred that he accepted 
that accotint of the Lord'd brethren which ran through these apo- 
cryphal gospels. 

19. His brother Gbegort Ntsseh (t after 394) certainly adopted 
the Epiphanian account. At the same time he takes up the very 
untenable position that the 'Mary who is designated in the other 
Evangelists (besides St John) the mother of James and Joses is tht 
mother of God and none else'/ being so called because she under- 
took the education of these her stepsons j and he supposes also that 
this James is called ' the little' by St Mark to distinguish him fix>m 
James ths son of Mphasus who was 'great/ because he was in the 
number of the Twelve Apostles,' which the Lord's brother was not 
(m Christ. Eesit/rr. ii, 0pp. iii. pp. 412, 413, ed. Paris. 1638). 

20. The Antidicx)Mariakites, an obscure Arabian sect in the 
latter half of the fourth century, maintained that the Lord's mother 
bore children to her husband Joseph. These opinions seem to have 
produced a reaction, or to have been themselves reactionary, for we 
read about the same time of a sect called Collt/ridians likewise in 
Arabia, who going to the opposite extreme paid divine honours to 
the Virgin (Epiphan. ffasres. Ixxviii, Ixxix*). 

21. Epiphanius a native of Palestine became bishop of Con- 
«tantia in Cyprus in the year 367. Not very long before Jerome 



. ^ Similarly Chrysostom, see below, 
p. 380, note I. This identification of 
the Lord's mother with the mother of 
Jamee and Josee ig adopted and simi* 
Urly explained also in one of the apo- 
cryphal gospels : Hist. Joseph. 4 (Tisch. 
p. 117). PosMbly Gregory derived it 
from some ench soitree. It was also 
part of the Helvidian hypothesis, where 
it was less oat of place, and gave Jerome 
aneasy triumph over his adyersasyftulv. 
Belpid, 12 etc.). It is ad<^ted more- 
over by Gave (Life of St James the Less« 
§ 4), who holds that the Lord'^ brethren 
were sons of Joseph, and yet makes 
James the Lord's brother one of the 
Twelve, ideniafying Joseph with Al* 
phsas. Fritzsohe also identifies these 
two Mariee {Matth, p. $22, Mare, p* 
697). 



^ The names $xe plainly tearms of 
ridicule invented by their enemies. Au- 
gustine enpposes the 'Antidieoma- 
rianitsB^ of Epiphanioe (he writes the 
wata 'Antidieomaritte') to be the same 
as the Helvidions of Jerome {ado. 
Hares. 84, vni. p. 24). They held the 
same tenets, it is true, bat. there 
seems to have been otherwise no con- 
nexion between the two. Considera- 
tions of time and place alike resist this 
identification. 

£piphanias had heard that these 
opinions, which he held to be deroga- 
tory to the Lord's mother, had been pro- 
molgated also by the elder Apollinarias 
or some of his disciples ; bat he doubted 
abont this (p. 1034). The report was 
probably circulated by their opponents 
in order to bring discredit upon them. 
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wrote in defence of the perpetual rirginity of the Lord's mother Epipha• 
against the Helvidians at Romoy £piphanius oame forward as the ^^^ 
.champion of the same cause against the Antidicomarianites. He 
- denounced them in an elaborate pastoral letter, in which he explains 
his views at length, and which he has thought ut to incorporate in 
his subsequently written treatise against Heresies (pp. 1034-^1057, 
ed. Petav.). He moreover discusses the subject incidentally in other 
parts of his great work (pp. 115, χ 19, 43a, 636), and it is clear that 
he had devoted much time and attention to it His account coin* 
cides with that of the apocryphal gospels. Joseph, he states, was eighty 
years old or more when the Virgin was espoused to him; by Ids 
former wife he had six children, four sons and two daughters, the names 
of the daughters were Mary and Salome^ for which names by the 
way he alleges the authority of Scripture (p. 1041); his sons, St 
James especially, were called the Lord's brethren because tb^y were 
brought up with Jesus ; the motiier of the I^ord remained for ever a 
virgin ; as the lioness is said to exhaust her fertility in the prpduo* 
Uon of a single ofispring (see Herod.' iii^ 108), 90 she who b<n« the 
Lion of Judah could not in the nature of things become a mother a 
second time (ppw 1044, X045). These particulars with numy other 
besides he gives, quoting as his authority ' the tradition of the Jews' 
(pw 1039), It is to be observed moreover that, though he thus treats 
of the subject several times and at great length, he never once alludes 
to the Hieronymian account ; and yet I can scarcely doubt that one 
who so highly extolled celibacy would . have hailed with delight a * 
solutioii which, as Jerome boasted, saved the virginity not of Mary . 
only but of Joseph also, for whose honour I^iphanius shows himself 
veryjealous (pp. 1040, 1046, 1047). 

2%, Somewhere about the year 380 HsLVimus, who resided in Helviditis, 
Rome, published a treatise in which be maintained that the Lord's |„^^ J^^- 
brethren were sons of Joseph and Mary. He seems to have sue- nianns• 
ceeded in convincing a considerable number of persons, for contem- 
porary writers speak of the Helvidians as a party. OHiese views 
were moreover advocated by Bqnosus, bishop of Sardica in Illyria, 
about the same time, and apparently also by JoviNiAirus a monk 
probably of Milan• The former was condemned by a synod assem* 
bled at Capua (a.d. 392), and the latter by synods held at Borne 
and at Milan (about a.d. 390 ; see Hefele OtfmHi&ng^eeh• lu pp. 47, 

48)'. 

^ The work ascribed to Doroiheus HUi. IfiL x. p, 163); and! have ther«- 
Tyriae is obyiously spurious (see Gave, fore not included his teatpnoxiy in this 
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THE BRETHREN OF THE LORD. 

In earlier timee thifl aooount of tbe Lord's bretbren, so &r as it 
was tbe badge of a party, seems to bave been beld in conjunction 
iritb Ebionite yieirB respecting tbe conception and person of Cbnst^ 
For, tbougb not necessarily affecting the belief in tbe miracalons 
Incarnation, it was jet a natural accompaniment of tbe denial tbere- 

.o£ Tbe motive of tbese later impngners of tbe perpetual Tirginitj 
was Tory different, Tbey endeavoured to stem tbe current wbiob 
bad set strongly in tbe direction of celibacy ; and, if tbeir theory 
was faulty, they still deserve tbe sympathy due to men who in defi- 
ance of public opinion refused to bow tbeir necks to an extrava- 

> gant and tyrannous superstition. 

We bave thus arrived at tbe point of time when Jerome*s answer 
to Helvidius created a new epoch in tbe history of this controversy. 
And the following inferences are, if I mistake not, fairly deducible 

' from the evidence produced. Fvrii : there is not the slightest indi- 
cation that the Hieronymian solution ever occurred to any individual 

*or sect or church, until it was put forward by Jerome himself. If 
it had been otherwise, writers like Origen, the two Hilaries, and 
Epipbanius, who discuss the question, could not bave fidled to notice 
it. Secondly : the Epipbanian account has the highest claims to 
the sanction of tradition, whether the value of this sanction be great 
or smalL Thirdly: this solution seems especially to represent the 

' Palestinian view. 

In the year 382 (or 383) Jerome published bis treatise ; and tbe 
effect of it is visible at once. 

Ambrose in the year 392 wrote a work 2>e IruUtfuiume YirginiSy 
in which he especially refutes the impugners of tbe perpetual virgin- 
ity of the Lord's mother. In a passage which is perhaps intention- 
ally obscure he speaks to this effect : ' The term brothers has a wide 
application ; it is used of members of tbe same £Eimily, the same race. 



liet. The writer distingniehes James 
the Lord's brother and James the eon of 
AlphffiUf , and makes them Bucceseiye 
bishops of Jemsalem. (See Oombefis 
inFabricins' Hippol, i, app. p. 36.) 

^ [I fear the statement in the text 
may leave a false impression. Ρτοτίοαβ 
viiters bad spoken of the Ebionites as 
holding the HeMdian view, and I was 
betrayed into nsing similar langaage. 
But there is, so far as I am aware, no 
evidence in favour of this assumption. 
It would be still more difficult to sub• 



stantiate the assertions in the following 
note of Gibbon, Decline and FaU c. xvi, 
'This appellation ('brethren') was at 
first nnderstood in the most obvious 
sense, and it was supposed that the 
brothers of Jesus were the lawful issue 
of Joseph and Mary. A devout respect 
for the. Tirginity of the mother of God 
suggested to the Gnostics, and ,after- 
wards to the orthodox Greeks, the ex- 
pedient of bestowing a second wife on 
^Joseph, etc.'] ind ed. 
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the same conntiy. Witness the Lord's own woirds / toUl declare thy 
name to wy brethren (Ps. zzii. 92)• St Paul too says : / eotdd msh- 
to he accureed/or my brethren (Rom. ix. 3)» Doubtless thej might be 
called brothers as sons of Joseph^ not of Mary. And if any one will 
go into the question carefully, he will find this to be the true account• 
For myself I do not intend to enter upon this question : it is of no- 
importance to decide what particular relationship is implied; it ia 
sufficient for my purpose that the term ^' brethren '' is used in an 
extended sense (i.e. of others besides sons of the same mother)*.' 
From this I infer that St Ambrose bad heard οζ though possibly • 
not read, Jerome's tract, in which he discourses on the wide meaning^ 
of the term : that, if he had read it, he did not feel inclined to aban- 
don the view with which he was funiliar in fovour of the novel hypo-»., 
thesis put forward by Jerome : and lastly, that seeing the importance 
of cooperation against a common enemy he was anxious not to raise 
dissensions among the champions of the perpetual virginity by the 
discussion of details» 

Pelagius, who commented on St Paul a few years after Jerome, Pelagias 
adopts his theory and even his language, unless his text has been, 
tampered with here (€ral. i. 19). 

At the same time Jerome's hypothesis found a much more weighty Augostiue 
advocate in St AuGUSriKE. In his commentary on the Cralatians 
indeed (L 19), written about 394 while he was still a presbyter, he 
offers the alternative of the Hieronymian and Fpiphaiiian accounts. 
But in his later works he consistently maintains the view put forward 
by Jerome in the treatise against Helvidius {In JoL• Evang. x, iii• 
2. p. 368, ib. xxviii, iii. 2• p. 508 ; Ετμττ. m Fs. cxxvii, iv. 2. p• 
1443 9 CorUf. FaueL xxii. 35, viii. p. 383 ; comp. Quceet, XVII in 
McOth., III. i. p. 285)• 

Thus supported, it won its way to general acceptance in the Latin^®"*®^^ 
Church ; and the Wbstebn Seevices recognise only one James besides 
the son of Zebedee, thus identifying the Lord's brother with the son 
of Alphseus» 



^ The paeeage, which I have thus 
paraphrased, is 'Fratree antem gentis, 
et generis, populi qnoqae ooneortimn 
nnncapari dooet Dominaeipee qva dioit : 
Narrabo nomen tuwn fratrilnu meU; 
in medio eccUHa laudaho te. Paulas 
qnoque ait : Optaham ego anathema esse 
pro fratribus meis, Potueront autem 
fratree esse ex Joseph, non ex Maria. 



Qnodquidem d^qmsTdiligentiae proee<% 
qnatiir inyeniet. Nob ea prosequenda 
nonpntaYimne, qnoniam fratenmm no- 
men liquet plnribns esse commune* 
(n. p. '260, ed. Ben.). St Ambrose 
seems to accept so mnoh of Jerome's 
argoment as relates to the wide use 
of the term * brothers' and nothing 
more. 
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In the Eaefc also it met with a eertaih ftmount of 8Ueoes8> but this 
was only temponiry. Chetsostox wrote both before and after Je- 
rome^s treatise had become generally known^ and hia exposition» of 
the New Teetament mark a period of transition^ In his Homilies on 
the earlier books he takes the Epiphanian Tiew : St James, he sajFs, 
-was at <me time an unbeliever with the rest of the Loin's brethren (on 
Matih. i. ag, vii. p* 77 ; John viL 5, vm. p. 284; see also on i Cor. 
ix. 4, X p. 181 έ); the resurrection was the turning-point in 
their career ; they were called the Lord's brethren, as Joseph him- 
self was reputed the husband of Mary (on Matth. i. 35, L c.)'. 
Hitherto he betrays no knowledge of the Hieronymian account. 
But in his exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians (L 19) he not 
only speaks of James the Lord's brother as if he were an apostle 
(which proves nothing), but also calls him the son of Clopas*. Thus 
he would appear meanwhile to have accepted the hypothesis of 
Jerome and to have comj^eted it by the identification of Clopas with 
Theodoret. Alphieus. And Thbodoret, who for the most part closely follows 
Ghrysoetom, distinctly repudiates the older view: 'He was not, 
as some have supposed, a son of Joseph^ the offiepring of a former 



^' Λ ooamonk attributed to Ghryeo- 
atom in Cramer's Catena on i Gor. ix, 
4 — 7, but not ioimdin the Homiliee, is 
elUl more explicit; ^Aδ€kφoύt rov Kv* 
ptw. "Kiya τού{ ρομισθένταί cZvcu^ αύτοϋ 
άδ€\φού$' iretS^ yap ovros 6 χρημΛτΙΙ;'<ιί¥ 
καΐ adrbt κατά riiv KiHwfyf δόξαν tlirw• 
aJbraos* roi>s Η vMn *twr^ \iyt%y ot 
d^eX^oi rw Kvp(ov έ-χ^^ηβάτισαν hi^ t^p 
x/DOt nji' ueoTOKoy μρηστ€ΐαν του ^Ιωσ'ήφ, 
Xfyct bk Ίάκωβον έτΙσκοπον*Ί€ροσο\ύμ<αν 
mi *1ΐιφ<τηφ 6μώννμαι^ τφ warip^ κΰΛ Σ£- 
μίιίΡΛ Kfi Ίούδϋί. Ι give the passage 
without attempting to correct the text. 
This note reappears almost word for 
word in the (£ciimenian catena and in 
Theophylact. If Chry sostom be not the 
author, then we gain the testimony of 
some other ancient writer on the same 
side* Compare also the pscodo^Cluy'• 
sostom, Op. II. pw 797. 

The paseagea refravad to in the text 
show clearly what was ChxyBQetom'a 
earlier Tiew. To these maj be added 
the eommenta on i Cor. χτ• 7 (χ. 
355 !>)) where he enridently regards 
James as not one of the Twelve ; on 
Matth. X. 2 (VII. pp. 368, 9), where he 



toakes Barnes the son of Alphflsus a tax* 
gatherer like Matthew, clearly taking 
them to be brothers; and en Matth. 
xxvii 5j (VII. p. 847 ή, where^ Ilka 
Gregory Nysseut he identifies iiapUk 
* Ιακώβου with the Lord's mother. The 
aoeoimts of Ohrysostom's opinion on 
this subject ^ven by Blom p^ in βς^^., 
and Mill p. 2184 note, are unsatis- 
factory. 

The Homilies on the Adie alee ta&a 
the same view <ix. pp. 43 b, 26 a), 
but though these are generally ascribed 
to Chrysostom, their genuineness is 
very qaestiaBable• In another spurious 
work, Opu8 imp, in Matth, t vi. p« 
clxxiv E, the Hieronymian view ap- 
pears; 'Jacobum Alphsei lapidantes: 
propter quad omnia Jerusalem de« 
struota est a Bomanis•' 

^ T^ τον "KKwra^ Srtfi «c«l $ 9^vye« 
\urr7h iKsyeif^ He is r^lwrring. X sup• 
poa% to the lists of the Apostlee whi<^ 
m^mtioii James the son <4 Alphm»* 
See above« p. ado. This portion ol his 
expoaiti<m however w somewhat oon« 
fusedy and it is difi^oolt to resist the 
suspicion that it has been intei^polat^. 
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marriage, but was son of Clopas and cousin of the Lord ; for his 
mother was the sister of the Lord's mother.' 

But with these exceptions the Epiphanian view maintained its Cyril of A,- 
ground in the £ast. It is found again in Ctbil of Alexandria for 
instance {Glaphyr, in Gen. lib. vii. p. 221), and seems to hare been 
held by later Greek writers almost, if not quite, universally. Jn Theophy• 
Theophtlaot indeed (on MattL xjii. 55, Gal. i 19) we find an 
attempt to unite the two accounts. James, argues this writer, was 
the Lord's reputed brother as the son of Joseph and the Lord's 
cousin as the son of Clopas ; the one was his natural, and the other his 
legal father ; Clopas having died childless, Joseph had raised up seed 
to his brother by his widow according to tiie law of the leviiate^ 
This novel suggestion however found but little favour, and the £ast- Eastern 
em Churches continued to distinguish between James the Lord's ^^ 

brother and James the son of Alphssus. The Greek, Striak, and 
Coptic Calendars assign a separate day to each. 

The table on the next page gives a conspectus of the patristic 
and early authorities. 

^ See the remarks of Mill, p. 338. 
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III. 
ST PAUL AND THE THREE, 

THBEE and three only of the personal disciples and immediate TbreeApo• 
followers of our Lord hold any prominent place in the Apostolic besides^ 
records — James. Peter, and John : the first the Lord's brother, the St Paul 
two latter the foremJ members of the Twelve. Apart from A in- P-»^-*' 
cidental reference to the death of James the son of Zebedee, which is 
dismissed in a single sentence, the rest of the Twelve are men- 
tioned by name for the last time on the day of the Lord's Ascension, .-■' 
Thenceforward they disappear wholly from the canonical writings. 

- And this silence also extends to the traditions of succeeding ages. 
We read indeed of St Thomas in India, of St Andrew in Scythia^; 
but such scanty notices, even if we accept them as trustworthy, show 
only the more plainly how little the Church coidd tell of her earliest 
teachers. Doubtless they laboured zealously and effectively in the 
spread of the Gospel ; but, so feu: as we know, they have left no im- 
press of their individual mind and character on the Church at large. 
Occupying the foreground, and indeed covering the whole canvas of 
early ecclesiastical history, appear four figures alone, St Paul and 
the three Apostles of the Circumcision. 

Once and, it would appear, not more than once, these four great The four 
teachers met together fiu^e to face. It was the one great crisis in ^^^ |^^ ^ 
the history of the Church, on the issue of which was staked here^^^t 
future progress and triumph. Was she to open her doors wide and ■' '" ' 
receive all comers, to declare her legitimate boimdaries coextensive ^ 

with the limits of the human race ? Or was she to remain for ever 
narrow and sectarian, a national institution at best, but most pro- 
bably a suspected minority even in her own nation 9 

Not le^ important, so far as we can see, was the question at issue, 
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when Paul and Barnabas arrived at Jerusalem to confer with the 
Apostles of the Circumcision on the subject of the Mosaic ritual 
which then distracted the youthful Church. It must therefore be 
an intensely interesting study to watch the attitude of the four 
great leaders of the Church at this crisis, merely as a historical 
lesson. But the importance of the subject does not rest here. Ques- 
tions of much wider interest are suggested by the accounts of this 
conference : What degree of coincidence or antagonism between 
Jewish and GentUe converts may be discerned in the Church ? What 
were th£ relations existing between St Paul and the Apostles of the 
Circumcision ? How £aj* do the later sects of Ebionites on the one 
hand and Marcionites on the other, as they appear in direct anta* 
gonism in the second century, represent opposing principles cherished 
side by side within the bosom of the Church and sheltering them- 
aelvee under the nJimea, or (as some have ventured to say) saaetiQig^ 
by the authority, of the leading Apostles 1 What in fact is the 
secret history— if thero be any secret histoiy'-of the ori^ of Ca. 
thcdic Christianity ? 

On this battle-field the most important of recent theological ocoi- 
troversies has been waged ; and it is felt by both sides that the Epi- 
stle to the Chdatians is the true key to tli^ positioxL In the first 
plaoe^ it is one of the very few documents of the. Apostolic ages, 
whose genuinmiess has; not been seriously challenged by the oppo- 
nents of revelation. Moreover, as the immediate utterance of one 
who himself took the chief part in the incidents recorded, it cannot 
be discredited as having passed through a coloured medium or 
gathered accretions by lapse of time. And lastly, the very form in 
which the information is conveyed-^by partial and broken allusions 
rather than by direct and contiauous statement — ^raises it beyond 
the reacb of suspicion, even where suspicion is most active. Here 
at least both combatants can take their stand on common ground• 
Nor need the defenders > of the Christian faith hesitate to accept the 
challenge of their opponents and try the question on this issue, If 
it be only interpreted aright, the Epistle to the Galations ought to 
present us with a true, if only a psaiial, solution of the problem* 

Thus the attempt to decipher the relations between Jewish and 
Qentile Christianity in the first ages of the Church is directlj sug- 
gested by this epistle ; and indeed any commentary would be inoom* 
pleta which refused to entertain the problem. This must be my 
excuse for entering Vipon a, subject, about which ao much has been 
written and which involves so many subsidiary questions. It will 
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be impossible within my limits to discuss all these questions in de- 
tail. The objections for instance, which have been urged against 
the genuineness of a large number of the canonical and other early 
Ghribtian writings, can only be met indirectly. Beasonable men 
will hardly be attracted towards a theory whidi can only be built on 
an area prepared by this wide clearance of received documents. At 
all events there is, I think, no unfairness in stating the case thus ; 
that, though they are supported by arguments drawn from other 
sources, the general etartiug-point of such objectioius is the theory 
itself. If then a fair and reasonable account can be given both of 
the origin and progress of the Church generally, Mid of the mutual 
l^elations of its more prominent teachers, based on these documents 
assumed as authentic, a general answer will be supplied to ail ob* 
jections of this class. 

I piirpose therefore to sketch in outline die progressive history Proposed 

of the relations between the Jewish and Gentile converts in the ^^^\ ®^ 

the rela- 

early ages of the Church, as gathered from the apoetoUc writings, tions of 
aided by such scanty information as can be got together from other J®ji^ 
sources. This will be a fit and indeed a necessary introduction to Gentile 
the subject with which the Epistle to the Galatians is more directly Christiang» 
concerned, the positions occupied by St Paul and the three Apostles 
of the Circumcision respectively. 

This history fitUs into three periods which mark three distinct Three 
stages in its progress : (i) The Extension of the Church to the Gen* ai^ione 
tiles ; (2) The Kecognition of Crentile Liberty ; (3) The Emancipa- of this 
ticm of the Jewish Churches». «^^i^*• 



' I. The Extermon of the Ghwrch to the GentUeB» 

It appears from the Apostolic history that the believers in the The early 
earliest days conformed strictly to Jewish customs in their religious jlJI^alem. 
life, retaining the fixed hours of prayer, attending the temple wor- 



^ Important works treating of the re- 
lations between the Jewish and Gentile 
Christians are Leehler's ApoetolUches 
und NachapostolUches Zeitalter (ate 
anfl. i8$y),«aa'BXtBobLVBEnUtehungder 
AUkatholischen Kvrehe («teaofl. 1857). 
I am indebted to both these works, but 
to the latter especially, which is very 
able and suggestive. Bitschl should be 
read in his second edition, in which 



with a noble sacrifice of consistency to 
truth he has abandoned many of his 
former positions, and placed himself in 
more direct antagonism to the Tubin- 
gen school in which he was educated. 
Thehistorical speculations of that school 
are developed in Baur'e ^aului and 
ChvUtenthumund die ChrUtlicheKirche 
der drei ereten Jahrhunderte, and in 
SGhweglieT^eNackapoitolischesZeitaUer• 
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ship and eacrifices, obserying the sacred ftetivafaL The ChurGh wae 
ptill confined to one nation and had not vet broken loose tnm, the 
national rights and usages. Bat these swathing bands, which wer» 
perhaps needed to support its infancy, would only cripple its later 
growth, and must be thrown off, if it was ever to attain to a healthy 
maturity. This emancipation then wae the great problem which the 
Our Lord's Apostles had to work out. The Master Himself had left no express 
instructions. He had charged them, it is true, to preach the €k)spel 
to all nations, but how this injunction was to be carried out^ by what 
changes a national Church' must expand into an uniyersal Churchy 
they had not been told. He had indeed asserted the sovereignty of 
the spirit over the letter; He had enunciated the great principle — 
as wide in its application as the law itself — that ' Man was not made 
for the sabbath, but the sabbath for man' ; He had pointed to the 
fulfilment of the law in the GospeL So &r He had discredited the 
law, but He had not deposed or abolished it. It was left to the 
Apostles themselyes under the guidance of the Spirit, moulded by 
circumstances and moulding them in turn, to work out this great 
change. 

And soon enough the pressure of events began to be felt. The 
dispersion was the link which connected the Hebrews of Palestine 
with the outer world. Led captive by the power of Greek philosophy 
at Athens and Tarsus and Alexandria, attracted by the fascinations 
of Oriental mysticism in Asia, swept along with the busy whirl of 
social life in the city and court of the Caesars, these outlying mem-» 
bers of the chosen race had inhaled a freer spirit and contracted 
wider interests than their fellow-countrymen at home. By a series of 
insensible gradations — ^proselytes of the covenant — ^proselytes of the 
gate' — superstitious devotees who observed the rites without ac- 
cepting the faith of the Mosaic dispensation — curious lookers-on 
who interested themselves in the Jewish ritual as they would in 
tlie worship of Isis or of Astarte — ^the most stubborn zealot of the 
law was linked to the idolatrous heathen whom he abhorred and who 



1 The distinction between proselytes 
of the coYenant or of righteousnesB and 
proselytes of the gate is found in the 
Gemara: the former were circumcised, 
and observed the whole law ; the latter 
acknowledged the God of Israel and 
conformed to Jewish worship in some 
respects, but stood without the cove- 
nant, not havmg been incorporated by 



the initiatory rite. The former alone, 
it would appear, are called νροίτηλυτοί 
in the New Testament; the latter, who 
hardly form a distinct class, are o2 σβ•» 
β6μ€ΐκΛ τόν Qeov, ol euffefieis etc. In. 
speaking therefore of ' proselytes of the 
gate ' I am using a convenient anachro- 
nism. 
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despised him in turn. Thus the train was unconscioiialf laid, wheii 
the spark fell from heaven and βτβά it. 

The very baptism of the Ohrislaan Church opened the path for its First day 
extension to the Gentile world. On the first day of Pentecost were cost^ ^ 
gathered together Hellenist Jews from all the principal centres of the 
disp^noii. With them were assembled also numbers of incorporated 
Israelites, proselytes of the coTenant. The former of these by contact 
with Gentile thought and life, the latter by the force of early habits 
and associations', would accept and interpret the new revelation in 
a less rigorous spirit than the Hebrew zealot of Jerusalem. Each 
successive festival must have been followed by similar though less 
striking results. The stream of Hellenists and proselytes, constantly 
ebbing and flowing, must have swept away fragments at least of the 
new truth, purging it of some local encumbrances which would 
gather about it in the mother country, and carrying it thus purged to, 
far distant shores. 

Meanwhile at Jerusalem some years passed away before the bar- 
rier of Judaism was assailed. The Apostles still observed the Mosaic 
ritual; they still confined their preaching to Jews by birth, or Jews 
by adoption, the proselytes of the covenant. At length a breach 
was made, and the assailants as might be expected were Hellenists. 
The first step towards the creation of an organized ministry was also Appoint- 
the first step towards the emancipation of the Church. The Jews H^Uenist 
of Judfiea, ' Hebrews of the Hebrews/• had ever regarded, th^r Hel- oflaoers. 
lenist brethren with suspicion and distrust ; and this estrangement 
reproduced itself in the Christian Church. The interests of the 
Hellenist widows had been neglected in the daily distribution of 
alms. Hence * arose a murmuring of the Hellenists against the 
Hebrews (Acts vi. i),' which was met by the appointment of seven 
persons specially charged with providing for the wants of these neg- 
lected poor. If the selection was made, as St Luke's language 
seems to imply, not by the Hellenists themselves but by the Church 
at large (vi. 2), the concession when granted was carried out in a 
liberal spirit All the names of the seven are Greek, pointing to 
a Hellenist rather than a Hebrew (extraction, and one is especially 
described as a proselyte, being doubtless chosen to represent a hitherto 
small but growing section of the community. 

By this appointment the Hellenist members obtained a status in Effects 

^ 'Trust not a proselyte,' said one (Shimoni) on Buth i. it, 12, § 601. See 
of the rabbis, * till twenty-fonr genera• also the passages given by Danz in 
tions; for he holds his leaven.' Yalkat Meuschen Test, Illiistr, p. 651. *■ 
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of this 
measure. 



Stephen's 



the Church; snd the effiscte of this meaeiire «ooa became visible» 
Two out of the seven stand prominently forward as the champions 
of emancipation, Stephen the preacher and maityr of liberty, and 
Philip the practical worker ^ 

STBPHSir is the tucknovrledgda farerxuxaev of the Aposde of the 
testimony, q^^^ jj^ was the first to 'look steadfastly to the end of that 

which is abolished*' to somid the death-knell of the Mosaic ordinances 
and the temple worship, and to claim for the Gospel unlettered 
Hbertj and universal rights. ' This man,' said his accusers, ' ceaseth 
not to speak words against the holy place and the law ; for we have 
heard him say that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place 
and shall change the customs which Moses delivered us (vi 13, 14)/ 
The charge was only fjedse as misrepresenting the spirit which aiii<* 
mated his teaching. The accused attempts no denial, but pleads 
justification. To seal this testimony the first blood of the noble army 
of martyrs is shed. 

The indirect consequences o£ his martyrdom extend far beyond 
the immediate effect of his dying words. A persecution * arose about 
Stephen.' The disciples <^ the mother Church ^were scattered 
abroad throughout the regions of Judaea and Samaria (viii i)/ Some 
of the refugees even 'travelled as far as Phenioe and Cyprus and 
Antiech (xi igy This dispersion ^ras, as we shall see, the parent 



Indirect 
conse- 
quences. 



^ In ITieolas, the only one of the 
Mnudningfive whose name reappears in 
history, liberfy is degraded into licence• 
I pee no valid reason for donbting the 
veryeanytraditionthattheKioolaitanee 
<Apoc. U» 6) 15) derived their name from 
him. If thesre was a traitor among the 
Twelve, there might well be a heresi- 
arch among the Seven. Kor is it likely 
that an aoconnt so discreditable to one 
whointheKewTestament is named only 
in connexion with his appointment to an 
honourable office woiddhave2>een circn* 
lated anless there were some foundation 
in fact. At the same time the Nic<dai- 
tanes may have exaggerated and i>er- 
verted the teaching of Nicolas, tren- 
Aos (L a6, 3) and Hippoljtns {Htgr, 
viL 36) believe him to have been the 
ionnder of the sect ; while Clement of 
Alexandria {Strom, ii. p. 411, UL p. 532, 
Potter) attributes to him an ambigoons 
saying that ' the flesh must be abused 
(^uf παραχρησ^αι ij σαρκΙ)\ of which 



these Nicolaitanes perverted the mean* 
ing; and in attempting to dear his 
reputation relates a highly improbable 
story, which, if true, would be far from 
ore^table. In another passage of Hip* 
polytns, a fragment preserved in Syriae 
(Lagarde*8 Anecd. Syr. p. 87, Gowper's 
Syr. Miseell. p. 5$) and taken from the 
'Discourse on the Beeurreotfon * ad* 
dressed to Mammiea, this writer again 
represents Nicolas as the founder of the 
sect, speaking of him as 'stirred by a 
Strange spirit' and teaching that the 
tesurrectionispast (sTim. ϋι8), butnot 
attributing to him any directly immoral 
doctrines. A common interpretation^ 
which makesKioolaus aOreek rendering 
of Balaam, is not very happy; lor Kuro- 
λοΜ does not altogether correspond with 
any possible derivation of Balaam, least 
of all with py y?2 * the destroyer of the 
people,' generally adopted by those who 
so explain ISikSKbuh, See belowj p« «98, 
note I• 
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of the first Qentile congregatioD. The Church cf the Geatileey. it 
may be truly said, was baptized in the blood of Stephen. 

The doctrine, which Stephen preached and for whieh he died, Philip con- 
was carried into practice by Philip. The sacred narrative mentions ^^"^ 
two incidents in his career, each marking on onward stride in the 
free development of the Church. It is therefore not without gigni- 
ficance that years afterwards we find h^m styled ^the Evangelist'; 
(xxi 8), as if he had earned this honourable title by some signal ser- 
vice rendered to the GospeL 

I. The Samaritan occupied the border land between the Jew (i) The 
and the Gentile. Theologically, as geographically, he waa the con-^^?"' 
nectiug link between the one and the other. Half Hebrew by race, 
half L•raelite in his acceptance of a portion of the sacred canon, he 
held an anomalous position, shunning and shunned by the Jew, yel 
clinging to the same promises and looking forward to the same hopes. 
With a bold venture of faith Philip offers the Gospel to this mon- 
grel people. His overtures are welcomed with joy, and ' Samarift 
receives the word of God.' The sacred historian relates moreover, 
that his labours were sanctioned by the presence of the chief Apo- 
stles Peter and John, and confirmed by an outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit (viii. 14^-17). ^He who eats the bread of a Samaritan,' said 
the Jewish doctor, *is as one who eats swine's flesh \' 'No Samari•» 
tao shall ever be made a proselyte. They have no share in the resu]> 
rection of the dead'.' In opening her treasures to this hated race,, tho 
Churdi had surmoimted the first barrier of prejudice behind whieb 



^ Mishnah Shebiith viii. 10. 

» Firke Rabbi Elieser 38. The pas- 
sage so well illustrates the statement in 
thetext^thatlgLYeitininU: «Whatdid 
Ezra and Zentbbabel the son of Shealtiel 
and Jehosbaa tbe son of Jehozadak ? 
(Thej went) and they gathered together 
aU the oongregation into the temple of 
the Lord, and they brought 300 priests 
and 300 children and 300 trumpets and 
300 scrolls of the law in their hands, 
and they blew» and the LeTites sang 
and played, and they banned the Guth• 
aeans (Samaritans) by the mystery of 
the ineffable name and by the writing 
which is written on the tables and by 
the anathema of the upper (heavenly) 
court of justice and by the anathema of 
the nether (earthly) court of justice, 
that no one of Israel should eat the 
bread of a Cuthsean for ever. Henoe 

QAL. 



they (the elders) said: Whosoeyer eats 
the bread of a Cuthsean is as if he ate 
swine's flesh ; and no Cuthiean shall ever 
be made a proselyte : and they have no 
share in the re&urreetion of the dead; 
for it is said (Ezra iv. 3) Ye have nothing 
to do with us to build an house imta 
our God, (that is) neither in this world 
nor in the future. And that they 
should have neither portion nor inhe- 
ritance in Jerusalem, as it is said (Neb. 
ii. 20), But ye had no portion nor right 
nor memorial in Jerusalem. And they 
communicated the anathema to Israel 
which is in Babylon. And they pui 
upon them anathema upon anathema. 
And king Gyrus al so decreed upon them 
an everlasting anathema as it is said 
(Ezra vi. 12), And the God that has 
caused His name to dweU there etc,* 
Several passages bearing on this subject 

19 
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the exclumyeness of the nauon had entrenched xt0el£ To be a Sama- 
ritan was to have a devil, in the ejee of a rigid Jew (John νϋί« 48, 
comp. iv. 9), 
(2) The 2. Nor was it long before Philip broke through a second and 

?^J^?J"^ more formidable line of defence. The blood of the patriarchs, tiiongh 
dilut^ still flowed in the veins of the Samaritans. His next con- 
vert had no such claim to respect. A descendant of the accursed 
race of Ham*, shut out from the congregation by his physical defect 
(Deut. xxiiL i), the Ethiopian chamberlain laboured under a two- 
fold disability. This double line is assailed by the Hellenist 
preacher and taken by storm. The desire of the Ethiopian to know 
and to do God's will is held by Philip to be a sufficient claim. He 
acts boldly and without hesitation. He accosts him, instructs him, 
baptizes him then and there. 
Gonver• The venture of the subordinate minister however still wanted the 

ComSduB sanction of the leaders of the Church. At length this sanction was 
given in a signal way. The Apostles of the Circumcision, even St 
Peter himself, had UEdled hitherto to comprehend the wide purpose 
of God. With their fellow-countrymen they still * held it unlawful 
for a Jew to keep company with or to come near an alien' (x. 28). 
The time when the Gospel should be preached to the Gentiles seemed 
not yet to have arrived : the manner in which it should be preached 
was still hidd^i from them. At length a divine vision scatters the 
dark scruples of Peter, teaching him to call no man 'common or 
unclean.' He goes himself and seeks out the devout Boman centu- 
rion Cornelius, whose household he instructs in the faith. The 
Gentile Church, thus founded on the same *rock' with the Jewish, 
receives also the same divine confirmation. As Peter began to speak, 
* the Holy Ghost fell on them, as it did ' on the Jewish disciples on 
the first day of Pentecost (xi 15). As if the approval of God could 
not be too prompt or too manifest, the usual sequence is reversed and 
the outpouring of the Spirit precedes the rite of baptism (x. 44 — 48). 
Signifi- The case of Cornelius does not, I think, differ essentially from 

ihST^ e t *^® ^^^"^ ^^ *^® Ethiopian eunuch. There is no ground for assuming 
that the latter was a proselyte of the covenant. His mutilation ex- 
cluded him from the congregation by a Mosaic ordinance, and it is 
an arbitrary conjecture that the definite enactoent of the law was 
overruled by the spiritual promise of the prophet (Is. Ivi 3 — 5). 
This liberal interpretation at all events accords little with the narrow 

are collected in the article * Samaritan ^ Amoe ix. 7, 'Are ye not as the 

Pentateuch/ by Mr E. Dentsch, in children of the Ethiopians unto me, Ο 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, children of Israel.' 
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and formal spirit of the age. Both converts alike had the inward 
qualification of * fearing God and working righteousness' (x. 35); 
both alike were disabled by external circumstances, and the dis- 
abilities of the Ethiopian eunuch were even greater than those of the 
Koman centurion. If so, the significance of the conversion of the 
latter consists in this, that now in the case of the Gentile, as before 
in the case of the Samaritan, the principle asserted by the Hellenist 
Philip is confirmed by the Apostles of the Circumcision in the person 
of their chief and sealed by the outpouring of the Spirit. 

Meanwhile others were asserting the universality of the Church Preaching 
elsewhere, if not with the same sanction of authority, at all events *? ^^^' 
with a larger measure of success. With the dying words of Stephen, Antioch. 
the martyr of Christian liberty, still ringing in their ears, the perse- 
cuted brethren had fled from Jerusalem and carried the tidings of 
the Gospel to distant lands. At first they 'preached the word to 
none but to the Jews only' (xi. 19). At length others bolder than 
the rest, * when they were come to Antioch, spake unto the Gentiles*, 
preaching the Lord Jesus.' Probably this was an advance even on 
the conversion of the Ethiopian eunuch and of Cornelius. These 
two converts at all events recognised the GOd of the old covenant. 
Now for the first time, it would seem, the Gospel was offered to 
heathen idolaters. Here, as before, the innovators were not He- 
brews but Hellenists, *men of Cyi)rus and Cyrene' (xi. 20). Their 
success was signal : crowds flocked to hear them ; and at Antioch g^j^ name 
first the brethren were called by a new name — a term of ridicule Christians* 
and contempt then, now the pride and glory of the civilised world. 
Hitherto the believers had been known as * Galileans' or 'Naza- 
renes'; now they were called * Christians.* The transition from a 
Jewish to a heathen term marks the point of time when the Church 
of the Gentiles first threatens to supersede the Church of the Cir- 
cumcision. 

Thus the first stage in the emancipation of the Church was The first 
^ined. The principle was broadly asserted that the Gospel received ^^ ^*"^" 
aU comers, asking no questions, allowing no impediments, insisting 
on no preliminary conditions, if only it were found that the peti- 
tioner * feared God and worked righteousness. 

* ς1 20. 1 cannot doubt that "ΕΚΚηνατ requires it ; but external authority pre- 
is coireot, as the preceding *lov5aiovs ponderates in fayour of Έλλΐ7ΐ^(στα$. 
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QneBtionB 
yet nneet- 
tled. 



Saul of 
TarenB 



goes to 
Antioch. 



Circum• 
stanoee 



a. Tl^e EecognMen of GeniUe Liberty. 

It ie plain that the principle^ which, had thus been asserted^ 
involved consequencee very much wider than were hiHierto clearly 
foreseen and acknowledged. But between asserting a principle and 
carrying it out to its legitimate results a long interval must neces- 
sarily elapse^ for many misgivings. have to be dissipated and many 
impediments to be overcome. 

So it was with the growth of Gentile Christendom. The O^i- 
tiles were no longer refused admission into the Church unless first 
incorporated with Israel by the initiatory rite. But many questions 
remained still unsettled. What was their exact position, when thua 
received % What submission^ if any, must they yield to the Mosaic 
law ) Should they be treated as in ail respects on an equality with the 
true Israelite 1 Was it right for the Jewish Christian so far to lay 
aside the traditions of his race, a& to associate freely with his Gentile 
brother ) These must necessarily in time become practical questions, 
and press fear a s<dution. 

At this point in the history of the Church a new character ap- 
pears on the scene. The mantle of Stephen has fallen cm the perse- 
cutor of Stephen. Saul has been called to bear the name of Christ 
to the Gentiles. Descended of pure Hebrew ancestry and schooled 
in the law by the most famous of living teachers, bom and residing 
in a great university town second to none in its reputation for Greek 
wisdom and learning, inheriting the privileges and the bearing of a 
Boman citizen, he seemed to combine in himself all those varied 
qualifications which would best fit him for this work. These wide^ 
experiences, which had lain dormant before, were quickened into 
thought and life by the lightning flash on the way to Damascus;, 
and stubborn zeal was melted and fused into large-hearted and compre- 
hensive chaidty. From his conversion to the present time we read 
only of his preadung in the synagogues at Damascus (ix 20y, 22) 
and to the Hellenists at Jerusalem (ix. 29). But now the moment 
was ripe^ when he must enter upon that wider sphere of action for 
which he had been specially designed. The Gentile Church, founded 
on the 'rock,' must be handed over to the *wise master-builder* to 
enlarge and complete. So at the bidding of the^Apostles, Barnabas 
seeks out Saul in his retirement at Tarsus and brings him to An- 
tioch. Doubtless he seemed to all to be the fittest instrument for 
carrying out the work so auspiciously begun. 

Meanwhile events at Jerusalem were clearing the way for 
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Ms great work. The star of Jewish Christendom was already on the affecting 
wane, while the independence of the Gentiles was gradually asserting (^,^^^^®'^ 
itself Two circumstances especially were instrumental in reversing 
the positions hitherto held by these two branches of the Church. 

1. It has been seen that the martyrdom of Stephen marked an (i) With- 
epoch in the emancipation of the Church. The martyrdom of James fii^jL. 
the son of Zebedee is scarcely less important in its influence on her sties, 
progressive career. The former persecution had sown the disciples 
broad-cast over heathen lands; the latter seems to have been the . 
signal for the withdrawal of the Apostles themselves from Jerusalem. / 
The twelve years, which according to an old tradition our Lord had ( 
assigned as the Hmit of their fixed residence there, had drawn to a I 
closed So, consigning the direction of the mother Church to James 

the Lord's brother and the presbytery, they depart thence to enter 
upon a wider field of action. Their withdrawal must have deprived' 
the Church of Jerusalem of half her prestige and more than half her 
influence. Henceforth she remained indeed the mother Church of 
the nation, but she was no longer the mother Church of the world. 

2. About the same time another incident also contributed to (i)Famine 
lessen her influence, A severe famine devastated Palestine and re-Q~®i?r 
duced the Christian population to extreme want. Collections were aUns. 
made at Ajitioch, and relief was sent to the brethren in Judssa. By 

this exercise of liberality the Gentile Churches were made to feel their 
own importance : while the recipients, thus practically confessing 
their dependence, were deposed from the level of proud isolation 
which many of them would gladly have maintained. This famine 
seems to have ranged over many years, or at all events its attacks ^ 
were several times repeated. Again and again the alms of the Gen- 
tile Christians were conveyed by the hands of the Gentile Apostles, 
and the Churches of Judna laid themselves under fresh obligations to 
the heathen converts. 

Events being thus ripe, Saul still residing at Antioch is set apart New stage 
by the Spirit for the Apostleship of the Gentiles to which he had ^* ψ^ ^^* 
been called years before. 

The Gospel thus enters upon a new career of triimiph. The 
primacy of the Church passes from Peter to Paul — ^from the Apostle 
of the Circumcision to the Apostle of the Gentiles. The centre of 
evangelical work is transferred from Jei*usalem to Antioch. Paul 
and Barnabas set forth on their first missionary tour. 

« 

^ See above, p. 126, n. i. 
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TLongh they give precedence eveiywliere to the Jews, their 
miHsioa is emphaticaUy to the GentUee. In Cyprus, the fi«t country 
St Panl'B visited, its character is signally manifested in the conversion of the 
ώηΜν**" I^™*ii proconsul, Sergins Paulus. And soon it becomes evident that 
journey, the younger Church must supplant the elder. At Antioch in 
Pisidia matters are brought to a crisis : the Jews reject the offer of 
the Gospel; the Gentiles entreat to hear the message. Thereupon 
the doom is pronounced : ' It was necessary that the word of God 
should first have been spoken to you ; but seeing ye put it from you 
and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo we turn to the 
Gentiles' (xiii. 46). The incidents at Pisidian Antioch foreshadow 
the destiny which awaits the Gospel throughout the world. Every- 
where the Apostles deliver their message to the Jews first, and every- 
where the ofiTer rejected by them is welcomed by the heathen. The 
.mission of Paul and Barnabas is successful, but its success is confined 
almost wholly to the Gentiles. They return to Antioch. 
The qnee- Hitherto no attempt had been made to define the mutual relations 
excision ^^ Jewish and Gentile converts. All such questions, it would seem, 
raised. had been tacitly passed over, neither side perhaps being desirous of 
provoking discussion. But the inevitable crisis at length arrives. 
Certain converts, who had imported into the Church of Christ the 
rigid and exclusive spirit of Pharisaism, stir up the slumbering feud 
at Antioch, starting the question in its most trenchant form. They 
desire to impose circumcision on the Gentiles, not only as a condition 
of equality, but as necessary to salvation (xv. i). The imposition of 
this burden is resisted by Paul and Barnabas, who go on a mission 
to Jerusalem to confer with the Apostles and elders. 
Accounte I have already given what seems to me the probable account of 

of the con- ^|j^ part taken by the leading Apostles in these controversies ^ and 
shall have to return to the subject later. Our difficulty in reading 
this page of history arises not so much from the absence of light as 
from the perplexity of cross lights. The narratives of St Luke and 
St Paul only then cease to conflict, when we take into account the 
different positions of the writers and the different objects they had 
in view. 
Twofold At present .we are concerned only with the results of this con- 

results, ference. These are twofold : First, the settlement of the points of 
dispute between the Jewish and Gentile converts: Secondly, the 
recognition of the authority and commission of Paul and Barnabas by 
the apostles of the Circumcision. It will be necessary, as briefly as 

^ See above, p. 125 sq., and the notes on ii. i — 10. 
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possible, to point out tbe significance of these two conclusions and 
to examine how far thej were recognised and acted upon subse* 
quently. 

I. The arrangement of tbe disputed points was effected by a The decree 
mutual compromise. On the one hand it was decided once and for fLi!?J^^'°" 
ever that the rite of circumcision should not be imposed on the Gen- 
tiles. On the other, concessions were demanded of them in turn; 
they were asked to ' abstain from meats offered to idols, and from 
blood, and from things strangled, and from fornication.' 

The first of these decisions was a question of principle. If the Emanci- 
initiatory rite of the old dispensation were imposed on all members of ^j^^ 
the Christian Church, this would be in effect to deny that the GOspel 
was a new covenant ; in other words to deny its essential character ^ 
It was thus the vital point on which the whole controversy turned. 
And the liberal decision of the council was not only the charter of 
Gentile freedom but the assertion of the supremacy of the Gospel• 

On the other hand it is not so easy to understand the bearing Bestrictiye 
of the restrictions imposed on the Gentile converts. Their signifi- ^^^^®^• 
cance in fact seems to be relative rather than absolute. There were 
certain practices into which, though most abhorrent to the feelings 
of their Jewish brethren, the Gentile Christians from early habit and 
constant association would easily be betrayed. These were of different 
kinds : some were grave moral offences, others only violations of time- 
honoured observances, inwrought in the conscience of the Israelite. 
After the large concession of principle made to the Gentiles in the 
matter of circumcision, it was not unreasonable that they should be 
required in turn to abstain from practices, which gave so much 
ofifence to the Jews. Hence the prohibitions in question. It is 
strange indeed that offences so heterogeneous should be thrown to- 
gether and brought imder one prohibition: but this is perhaps 
sufficiently explained by supposing the decree framed to meet some 
definite complaint of the Jewish brethren. If, in the course of the 
hot dispute which preceded the speeches of the leading Apostles, 
attention had been specially called by the Pharisaic party to these 
detested practices, St James would not unnaturally take up the sub- 
ject and propose to satisfy them by a direct condemnation of the 
offences in question'• 

^ See Bitechl, p. 127, lytes of the gate were reoeived by the 

^ This seems to me much simpler Jews. In this latter case vopv€ia will 

than explaining the clauses as enforc- perhaps refer to unlawful marriage, e.g» * 

ing the conditions under which prose- withintheprohibiteddegrees of kindred 
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The decree It would betray great ignorance of human nature to suppose that 
ed^»^e * decision thus authoritatiyely pronounced must have dlenced all 
opposition. If therefore we should find its provisions constantly 
disregarded hereafter, it is no argument against the genuineness of 
the decree itsel£ The bigoted minority was little likely to make 
an absolute surrender of lie most stubborn prejudices to any external 
influence. Many even of those, who at the time vrere persuaded by 
tiie leading Apostles into acquiescence, would find their misgivings 
return, when they saw that the effect of the decree was to wrest the 
sceptre from their grasp and place it in the hands of the O^itile 
Church. 
Ciroumci• Even the question of circumcision, on which 'an absolute decision 
i^^**ted^ had he&a pronounced, was revived again and again. Long affcer, th© 
on. Judaizing antagonists of St Paul in Galatia attempted to force this 

rite on his G«ntile converts. Perhaps however they rather evaded 
than defied the decree. They may for instance have no longer in- 
sisted upon it as a condition of salvation, but ui^ed it as a title to 
preference. But however this may be, there is nothing startling 
in the fact itself. 
The re- But while the enumcipatvng clause of the decree, though express 

Btnctive j^Qjj definite, was thus parried or resisted, the restrictive clauses were 
not uni- wiih much greater reason interpreted with latitude. The miscella- 
formly neous character of these prohibitions showed that, taken as a whole, 
they had no binding force independently of the circumstances which 
dictated them. They were a temporary expedient framed to meet a 
temporary emergency. Their object was the avoidance of ofience in 
mixed communities of Jew and Gentile converts. Beyond this 
recognised aim and the general understanding implied therein the 
limits of their application were not defined. Hence there was room 
St James, for much latitude in individual cases. St James, as the head of the 
mother Church where the difficulties which it was framed to meet 
were most felt, naturally refers to the decree seven years after 
as still regulating the intercourse between Jewish and Gentile con- 
Antioch verts (xxi. 25). At Antioch too an4 in the neighbouring Churches 
and the ^f gyria and Cilicia, to whidi alone the Apostolic letter was addressed 
bouring and on which alone therefore the enactments were directly bind- 
chnrchee. jj^g ^^.y 23), it was doubtless long observed. The close communica- 
tion between these churches and Jerusalem would at once justify 

(Leyit. zvii. 18) as it is interpreted by pretation are to my mind a very strong 
Bitschl p. 129 sq., who ably maintains evidence of the genuineness of tiie de- 
this view. These difficulties of inter• cree. 
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and secure its strict observance^ We read also of its being deliyered 
to the brotherhoods of Lycaonia and Fisidia, already founded when 
the council was held, and near enough to Palestine to feel the pres- 
sure of Jewish feelings (xvi. 4). But as the circle widens, its influ- 
ence becomes feebler. In strictly Qentile churches it seems never 
to have been enforced. St Paul, writing to the Corinthians, discusses St Paul 
two of the four practices which it prohibits without any reference nnthians* 
to its enactments. Fornication he condemns absolutely as defiling 
the body which is the temple of God (i Cor. v. i — 13, vi. 18 — 20). 
Of eating meats sacrificed to idols he speaks as a thing indifferent 
in itself, only to be avoided in so far as it implies participation in idol 
worship or is offensive to the consciences of others. His rule therefore 
is this : ' Do not sit down to a banquet celebrated in an idoFs tem- 
ple. You may say l^t in itself an idol is nothing, that neither the 
abstaining from meat nor the partaking of meat commends us to 
God. All this I grant is true : but such knowledge is dangerous. 
You are running the risk of falling into idolatry yourself, you are 
certainly by your example leading others astray; you are in feet 
committing an overt act of treason to God, you are a partaker of 
the tables of devils. On the other hand do not officiously inquire 
when you make a purchase at the shambles or when you dine in 
a private house : but if in such cases you are plainly told that 
the meat has been offered in sacrifice, then abstain at all hazards. 
Lay down this rule, to give no offence either to Jews or Gentiles 
or to the churches of Grod ' (i Cor. viiL i — 13, x. 14 — 22). This wise 
counsel, if it disregards the letter, preserves the spirit of the decree, 
which was framed for the avoidance of offence. But St Paul's 
language shows that the decree itself was not held binding, perhaps 
was unknown at Corinth : otherwise the discussion would have 
been foreclosed. Once again we come across the same topics in St John 
the apocalyptic message to the Churches of Pergamos and Thyatira. ί° .*^? 
The same irregularities prevailed here as at Corinth : there was the churches, 
temptation on the one hand to impure living, on the other to acts of 
conformity with heathen worship which compromised their allegiance 
to the one true God. Our Lord in St John's vision denounces them 
through the symbolism of the Old Testament history. In the Church of 
Pergamos were certain Nicolaitanes * holding the doctrine of Balaam 
who taught Balac to cast a stumblingblock before the children of 
Israel, to eat things sacrificed to idols and to commit fornication' (iL 
14). At Thyatira the evil had struck its roots deeper. The angel of 
that Church is rebuked because he * suffers his wife Jezebel who calls 
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herself a prophetees, and she teacheth and seduoeth God's servants 
to commit fornication and to eat things sacrificed to idols.' I see no 
reason for assoming a reference here to the Apostolic decree. The 
two offences singled oat are those to which Gentile churches would 
be most liable, and which at the same time are illustrated by the 
Old Testament parallels. If St Paul denounces them independently 
of the decree, St John may haye done so likewise \ In the matter of 
sacrificial meats indeed the condemnation of the latter is more absolute 
and uncompromising. But this is owing partly to the epigrammatic 
terseness and symbolic reference of the passage, partly, also, we may 
suppose, to the more definite form which the evil itself had assumed'. 
In both cases the practice was justified by a Taunted knowledge which 
held itself superior to any such restrictions \ But at Corinth this temper 
was still immature and under restraint : while in the Asiatic churches 
it had outgrown shame and broken out into the wildest excesses\ 



^ Yet the expression συ βάΧΚω έφ* 
ύβΜί Αλλο βάρο9 (ii. 14) looks like a re- 
ference to the decree. 

' The coincidence of the two Apostles 
extends also to their language, (i) if 
St John denounces the offence as a fol- 
lowing of Balaam, St Paul uses the 
same Old Testament illustration, i Cor. 
z. 7, 8, 'Neither be ye idolaters, as were 
some of them ; as it is written. The peo- 
ple sat down to eat and drink, and rose 
np to play : neither let us commit for- 
nication, as some of them committed, 
and fell in one day throe and twenty 
thousand.' (2) If St John speaks * of 
casting a stumblingblock {σκάι^δαΚοή 
before the children of Israel, * the whole 
purport of St Paul's warning is * to give 
no offence' (μ^ι σκανδαλί^ΐίΐι^, τϋί. 13, 
άτροσκόνοί ylvecBaxy Χ. ^2). With all 
these coincidences of matter and lan- 
guage, it is a strange phenomenon that 
any critic should maintain, as Baur, 
Zeller, and Schwegler have done, that 
the denunciations in the Apocalypse are 
directed against St Paul himself. 

' Comp. Apoc. ii. 24 βσο* ουκ ίχου- 
Λΐ» τ^ν htZax^v ταύτην^ otrtyes ουκ (γνω» 
σαν τά /3α^^α του Σαταν&ι ώ5 λ^- 
yovffi». The false teachers boasted a 
knowledge of the deep things of God; 
they possessed only a knowledge of the 
deep things of Satan. St John's meaning 
is illustrated by a passage in Hippoly- 
tus {Haeres, τ. 6, p. 94) relating to the 



Ophites, who offer other striking resem- 
blances to the heretics of the Apostolic 
age ; έΎ€κάλ€σαν έαυτούί γνωστικοόί, 
φαίσκορτ€ί μ6νοι τά βάθη ^ινώσκ€ΐνΐ 
see also Iren. ii. 38. 9. St Paul's re- 
buke is very different in form, but the 
same in effect. He begins each time in 
a strain of noble irony. * We all have 
knowledge'; *I speak as to wise men': 
he appears to concede, to defer, to sjmir 
pathize, even to encourage : and then 
he turns round upon the laxity of this 
Taunted wisdom and condemns and 
crushes it: Ί will eat no flesh while 
the world standeth, lest I make my 
brother to offend'; * I would not that 
ye should have fellowship with devils'. 
^ The subject of €/δ»λό^ντα does not 
disappear with the apostolic age : it 
turns up again for instance in the 
middle of the second century, in Agrip. 
pa Castor (Euseb. H, E. iv. 7) writing 
against Basilides, and in Justin {Dial, 
35» P* 253 ^) "^ho mentions the Basili- 
deans among other Gnostic sects as 
'participating in lawless and godless 
rites': comp. Orac, Sib. iL 96. Both 
these writers condemn the practice, the 
latter with great severity. When the 
persecutions began, and the Christiana 
were required to deny their faith by 
participating in the sacrifices, it be- 
came a matter of extreme importance 
to avoid any act of conformity, however 
slight. 
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Thus then the decree was neither permanently nor universally Object of 
binding. But there was also another point which admitted much ments not 
latitude of interpretation. What was understood to be the design of defined, 
these enactments ? They were articles of peace indeed, but of what 
nature was this peace to be 1 Was it to effect an entire union be- 
tween the Jewish and Gentile churches, a complete identity of in- 
terests ; or only to secure a strict neutrality, a condition of mutual 
toleration? Were the Gentiles to be welcomed as brothers and 
admitted at once to all the privileges of sons of Israel : or was the 
Church hereafter to be composed of two separate nationalities, as it 
were, equal and independent ; or lastly, were the heathen converts 
to be recognised indeed, but only as holding a subordinate position 
like proselytes under the old covenant ? The first interpretation is 
alone consistent with the spirit of the Gospel : but either of the 
others might honestly be maintained without any direct violation of ' 
the letter of the decree. The Church of Antioch, influenced doubt- 
less by St Paul, took the larger and truer view ; Jewish and Gentile 
converts lived freely together as members of one brotherhood. A 
portion at least of the Church of Jerusalem, ' certain who came from 
James,' adopted a narrower interpretation and still clung to the old 
distinctions, regarding their Gentile brethren as unclean and refusing 
to eat with them. This was not the Truth of the Gospel, it was not 
the Spirit of Christ ; but neither was it a direct breach of compact. 

2. Scarcely less important than the settlement of the disputed S* PauVe 
points was the other result of these conferences, the recognition of yg^guige^ 
St PauFs office and mission by the Apostles of the Circumcision. 
This recognition is recorded in similar language in the narrative of 
the Acts and in the epistle to the Galatians. In the Apostolic cir- 
cular inserted in the former Paul and Barnabas are commended as 
* men who have hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ' (xv. 26). In the conferences, as related in the latter, the 
three Apostles, James, Peter, and John, seeing that * the Gospel of 
the uncircumcision was committed unto him,* and * perceiving the 
grace that was given unto him, gave to him and Barnabas the right 
hand of fellowship, that they should go unto the heathen' (ii. 7 — 10). 

This ample recognition would doubtless carry weight with a large Continued 
number of Jewish converts : but no sanction of authority could over- to sS^Paul 
come in others the deep repugnance felt to one who, himself a * Hebrew 
of the Hebrews,' had systematically opposed the law of Moses and 
triumphed in his opposition. Henceforth St Paul's career was one 
life-long conflict with Judaizing antagonists. Setting aside the Epistles 
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to the Thessalonians, which were written too early to be affected bj 
this struggle, all hie letters addressed to churches, with but one 
exception^, refer more or less directly to such opposition. It assumed 
different forms in different places: in Galatia it was purely Pha- 
risaic ; in Fhrygia and Asia it was strongly tinged with speculative 
mysticism ; but everywhere and under all circumstances zeal for the 
law was its ruling passion. The systematic hatred of St Paul is 
an important fact, which we are too apt to overlook, but without 
which the whole history of the Apostolic ages will be misread and 
misunderstood. 

3, I%e Emomcipation of the Jewish Chwrehes, 

Zeal for We have seen hitherto no signs of waning affection for the law 

* in the Jewish converts to Christianity as a body. On the contrary 
the danger which threatened it from a quarter so unexpected seems 
to have fanned their zeal to a i*ed heat. Even in the churches of 
St PauFs own founding his .name and authority were not powerful 
enough to check the encroachments of the Judaizing party. Only 
here and there, in mixed communities, the softening influences of 
daily intercourse must have been felt, and i^e true spirit of the 
Gospel insensibly diffused, inculcating the truth that ^ in Christ was 
neither Jew nor Greek.' 

Reaeone But the mother Church of Jerusalem, being composed entirely of 

servancein Jewish converts, lacked these valuable lessons of daily experience. 

the mother Moreover the law had claims on a Hebrew of Palestine wholly inde- 
pendent of his religious obligations. To him it was a national insti- 
tution, as well as a divine covenant. Under the Gospel he might 
consider his relations to it in this latter character altered, but as 
embodying the decrees and usages of his country it still demanded 
his allegiance. To be a good Christian he was not required to be 
a bad citizen. On these grounds the more enlightened members of 
the mother church would justify their continued adhesion to the law. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that St Paul himself took a dif- 
ferent view of their obligations. The Apostles of the Circumcision 
meanwhile, if conscious themselves that the law was fulfilled in the 
Gospel they strove nevertheless by strict conformity to conciliate 
the zealots both within and without the Church, were only acting 

^ This exception, the Epistle to the churches, in which special references 
Ephesians, maybe explained by its cha- would be out of place, 
meter as a circular letter to the Asiatic 
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upoa^ St Paul's own maodm, who ^ became to the Jews a Jew that he 
might gain the Jews.' Meanwhile they felt that a catastrophe was 
impending, that a deliverance was at hand. Though they were left 
in uncertainty as to the time and manner of this divine event, the 
mysterious warnings of the Lord had placed the fact itself beyond 
a doubt. They mght well therefore leave all perplexing questions to 
the solution of time, devoting themselves meanwhile to the practical 
work which hiy at their doors. 

And soon the catastrophe came which solved the difficult problem. Fall of Je- 
The storm which had long been gathering burst over the devoted ^e**®™• 
city. Jerusalem was razed to the ground, and the Temple- worship a.d. 70. 
ceased, nev^ again to be revived. The Christians foreseeing the 
calamity had fled before the tempest ; and at Pella, a city of the 
Decapolis> in the midst of a population chiefly Crentile the Church 
of the Circumcision was reconstituted» They were warned to flee, 
said the story,, by an oracle * : but no special message from heaven 
was needed at this juncture ; the signs of the times, in themselves 
full of warning, interpreted by the light of the Master's prophecies 
plainly foretold the appOaching doom. Before the crisis came, they 
had been deprived of the counsel and guidance of the leading Apostles. 
Peter had &ilen a martyr at Kome ; John had retired to Asia Minor; 
James the Lord's brother was slain not long before the great cata- 
strophe ; and some thought that the horrors of the Flavian war were 
the just vengeance of an offended God for the murder of so holy a 
man*. He was succeeded by his cousin Symeon, the son of Clopas 
and nephew of Joseph. 

Under these circumstances the Church was re-formed at Pella. The 

Its history in the ages following is a hopeless blank'; and it would at Pella 

be vain to attempt to fill in the picture from conjecture. We cannot 

doubt however that the consequences of the fall of Jerusalem, direct 

or indirect, were very great. Li two points especially its effects 

would be powerfidly felt, in the change of opinion produced within Effects 

the Church itself and in the altered relations between the converted ®ί *^® 

change. 

and unconverted Jews. 



^ Euseb. H. E, iii. 5 κατά rtpn 
χρη^σμ^^ rtlis αυτόθι 9οκίμΜ ii* άτοκα- 
XJ^cwt εκδοθέντα ic.r.X. 

' Hegeaippus in Euseb. H. £. 11. 93 
καΧ €νθύί Ove^irourioirdr ToKiopKU αυτούς, 
and the pseudo-Joeephue also quoted 
there, ravra β^ σνμβέβηκ€Ρ *lov5ai<Ht 
κατ 4κ9ίκησίΡ *1ακώβου του δικαίου κ»τ,\• 



> The Chureh of Pella. however con- 
tributed one author at least to the ranks 
of early Christian literature in Ariston, 
the writer of an apology in the form of 
a dialogue between Jason a Hebrew 
Christian and Papiscus an Alexandrian 
Jew: see Bouth x. p. 93. One of hia 
works however was written after the 
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(i) The loss of their great leader at this critical moment was 
compensated to the Church of the Circumcision by the stem teaching 
of facts. In the obliteration of the Temple services they were brought 
at length to see that all other sacrifices were transitory shadows, 
faint emblems of the one Paschal Lamb, slain once and for ever for 
the sins of the world. In the impossibility of observing the Mosaic 
ordinances except in part, they must have been led to question the 
efficacy of the whole. And besides all this, those who had hitherto 
maintained their allegiance to the law purely as a national institu- 
tion were by the overthrow of the nation set free henceforth from 
any such obligation. We need not suppose that these inferences 
were drawn at once or drawn by all alike ; but slowly and surely 
the faJl of the city must have produced this effect. 

(2) At the same time it wholly changed their relations with 
their unconverted countrymen. Hitherto they had maintained such 
close intercourse that in the eyes of the Koman the Christians were 
as one of the many Jewish sects. Henceforth they stood in a posi- 
tion of direct antagonism. The sayings ascribed to the Jewish rabbis 
of this period are charged with the bitterest reproaches of the Chris- 
tians, who are denounced as more dangerous than the heathen, and 
anathemas against the hated sect were introduced into their daily 
prayers ^ The probable cause of this change is not far to seek. 
While the catastrophe was still impending, the Christians seem to 
have stood forward and denounced the national sins which had 
brought down the chastisement of God on their country. In the 



Bar-cochba rebellion, to which it allades 
(Eueeb. H, E. iv. 6); and from the pur- 
port of the allnsion we may infer that it 
was this very dialogue. The expulsion 
of the Jews by Hadrian was a powerful 
common-place in the treatises of the 
Apologists ; see e.g. Justin Martyr ΛροΙ, 
i. 47. On the other hand it cannot 
have been written long after, for it was 
quoted by Gelsus (Orig. c. Gels. iv. 52, 
p. 544, Delarue). The shade of doubt 
which rests on the authorship of this 
dialogue is very slight. Undue weight 
seems to be attributed to the fact of 
its being quoted anonymously; e.g. in 
Westcott'fl CanoUf p. 106, Donaldson's 
Christian Literature etc. 11. p. 58. If 
I am right in conjecturing that the 
reference to the banishment of the 
Jews was taken from this dialogue, 
Eusebius himself directly attributes it 



to Ariston. The name of the author 
however is of little consequence, for the 
work was clearly written by a Hebrew 
Christian not later than the middle of 
the second century. Whoever he may 
have been, the writer was no £bionite, 
for he explained Gen. i. i, * In filio fecit 
Beus coelum et terram' (Hieron. Quast, 
Sebr, in Gen,, in. p. 305, ed. Vail.); 
and the fact is important, as this is the 
earliest known expression of Hebrew 
Christian doctrine after the canonical 
writings, exceptperhaps the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs. 

^ See especially Graetz Geschichte 
der Juden iv. p. 112 sq. The antago- 
nism between the Jews and Christians 
at this period is strongly insisted upon 
by this writer, whose account is the 
more striking as given from a Jewish 
point of view. 
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traditional notices at least this feature may be discerned. !Nor could 
thjey fail to connect together as cause and effect the stubborn rejec- 
tion of Messiah and the coming doom which He Himself had fore- 
told. And when at length the blow fell, by withdrawing from the 
city and refusing to share the fate of their countrymen they declared 
by an overt act that henceforth they were strangers^ that now at 
length their hopes and interests were separate. 

These altered relations both to the Mosaic law and to the Jewish Difficnl- 
people must have worked as leaven in the minds of the Christians dilg©^. 
of the Circumcision. Questions were asked now, which from their sions. 
nature could not have been asked before. Difficulties hitherto un- 
felt seemed to start up on all sides. The relations of the Church to 
the synagogue, of the Crospel to the law, must now be settled in 
some way or other. Thus diversities of opinion, which had hitherto 
been lulled in a broken aod £tful slumber, suddenly woke up into 
dangerous activity. The Apostles, who at an earlier date had 
moderated extreme tendencies and to whom all would have looked 
instinctively for counsel and instruction, had passed away from the 
scene. One personal follower of the Lord however still remained, 
Symeon the aged bishop, who had succeeded James ^ At length Symeon 
lie too was removed. After a long tenure of office he was martyred Qopag 
at a very advanced age in the ninth year of Trajan. His death, a.d. 106. 
according to Hegesippus, was the signal for a shameless outbreak 
of multitudinous heresies, which had hitherto worked underground, 
the Church having as yet preserved her virgin purity undefiled'• 
Though this early historian has interwoven many fabulous details 
in his account, there seems no reason to doubt the truth of the ^ 
broad statement, confirmed as it is from another source °, that this 
epoch was the birth-time of many forms of dissent in the Church of 
the Circumcision. 

How far these dissensions and diversities of opinion had ripened 
meanwhile into open schism, to what extent the majority still con- 
formed to the Mosaic ordinances (as for instance in the practice of 
circumcision and the observance of the sabbath), we have no data to 
determine. But the work begun by the fall of Jerusalem was only 
at length completed by the advent of another crisis. By this second 

^ Hegeeippns in Easeb. H, E, iv. 22. dtpa μέχρι των r&re χμόνων ταρθέν<η #ca- 

This writer also mentions grandsons of θαρά, καΐ άδιάφθοροί ίμ«ιν€ν η εκκλησία,. 

Jade the Lord's brother as ruling over iv άδ-ήλφ νου σκάτ€ΐ φωΧβυόντων eUriri 

the ohorohes and surTiving till the time T&re των, el και rives ύτηρχον, ΊΓ<ψαφθ€ΐ' 

of Trajan ; JEf. E. in, 32. peuf ένιχειρούντων κ.τ.λ. oomp. iv. «a, 

* Easeb. Jff. E, iii. 32 inCK/h/ei ώ% s See below, p. 312, note 5. 
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catastit^lie the Church and the law were finall j diYoroecl ; and the 
malcontents who had hitherto remained within the pale of the 
Church become declared separatists. 

A revolution of the Jews broke out in aU the principal centres of 
the dispersion. The flame thus kindled in the dependencies spread 
later to the mother country. In Palestine a leader started up, 
professing himself to be the long promised Messiah, and in reference 
to the prophecy of Balaam styling himself ^ Bar-cochba,' *' the son of 
the Star.' We have the testimony of one who wrote while these 
scenes of bloodshed were still fresh in men's memories, that the 
Christians were the chief sufferers from this rebel chieftain \ Έν^ι 
without such testimony this might have been safely inferred* Their 
very existence was a protest against his ckims : they must be de- 
nounced and extirpated, if his pretensions were to be made good. 
The cause of Bar-cocbba was taken up as the cause of the whole 
Jewish nation, and thus the antagoninn between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity was brought to a head. After a desperate struggle the re- 
bellion was trampled out and the severest vengeance taken on the 
insurgents. The practice of circumcision and the observance of the 
sabbath — indeed all the distinguishing marks of Judaism — were 
visited with the severest penalties. On the other hand the Chris- 
tians, as the avowed enemies of the rebel chief, seem to have been 
fitvourably received. On the ruins of Jerusalem Hadrian had built 
his new city u£lia Capitolina. Though no Jew was admitted within 
sight of its walls, the Christians were allowed to settle there freely'. 
Now for the first time a Gentile bishop was appointed, and the Church 
of Jerusalem ceased to be the Church of the Circumcision'. 

The accoimt of £usebius seems to imply that long before this 
disastrous outbreak of the Jews the main part of the Christians 
had left their retirement in Pella and returned to their original 
home. At all events he traces the succession of bishops of Jeru- 
salem in an unbrokoi line from James the Lord's brother until the 
foimdation of the new city\ If soy we must imagine the Church 



^ Jostia ApoL i 31, pi 7a i, 6^ fv 
¥w '^ΐτ^οτημένφ Ίον^ϊκψ ιτοΧέμψ "Βαρχω- 
χέβΛί ό rijs *Ιουδαίωι^ άτοστάσ€ω5 άρ• 
ΧΨίέτηί Χμιστίανού$ μόκονι e/s τιμωρίαί 
iewds, el μϊι άρροα^τΌ *lrfffow rb¥ Χριστορ 
καΧ β\ασφημ<ΐΛ€ΐ', ixiXevey άτώγεσθΜ. 

3 Justin ΑροΙ. L 47> Ρ• ^4 Β, Dial, 
1 10, ρ. 337 ^» Ariston of Fella in 
Euseb. Η, Ε. iy. 6 ; Celsns in Oxig. r. 
Celt, viii. 69. 



' SulpLoitts Serv^ms (If. £f. iL 31) 
speaking of Hadrian's decree says, 
'Quod quidem ChristiaaiB fidei proficie- 
bat, quia turn pene omnes Christum 
Deum sublegis obserrationeeredebant; 
nimiram id Domino ordinante disposi- 
tum, ut legie servitos a libartate fidei 
atque eoclesiffi tolleretur.' 

^ H*. £. iiL 39, 35, iv. 5. Ensebiue 
seems to narrate all the meidjsnts ajGFect- 
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once more scattered by this second catastrophe, and once more re- 
formed when the terror was passed. But the Church of -^lia Capito- 
lina was very differently constituted from the Church of Pella or the 
Church of Jerusalem; a large proportion of its members at least 
were Gentiles \ Of the Christians of the Circumcision not a few 
doubtless accepted the conqueror's terms, content to live henceforth 
as Gentiles, and settled down in the new city of Hadrian. But Judaiz- 
there were others who clung to the law of their forefathers with a 
stubborn grasp which no force of circumstances could loosen : and 
henceforward we read of two distinct sects of Judaizing Christians, 
observing the law with equal rigour but observing it on different 
grounds^ 



ing the Church of the Gircnmcieion dur- 
ing this period, as taking place not at 
Pella but at Jerusalem. 

1 Euseb. H. E. iv. 6 t^j αυτόθι εκ- 
κλησίας έξ εθνών σιτγκροτηθ€ίση$• 

' As early as the middle of the 
second century Justin Martyr distin• 
guishes two classes of Judaizers ; those 
who retaining the Mosaic law them- 
eelves did not wish to impose it on 
their Gentile brethren, and those who 
insisted upon conformity in all Chris- 
tians alike as a condition of communion 
and a means of salvation {Dial, c. 
Tryph, § 47 ; see ^ diliemann Clement, 
p. 553 sq.). In the next chapter Justin^ 
alludes with disapprobation to some 
Jewish converts who held that our 
Lord was a mere man; and it seems 
not unreasonable to connect this opi- 
nion with the second of the two classes 
before mentioned. We thus obtain a 
tolerably clear view of their distinctive 
tenets. But the first direct and definite 
account of both sects is given by the 
fathers of the fourth century, especially 
Epiphanius andJerome, who distinguish 
them by the respective names of 'Na- 
zarenes ' and * Ebionites. ' Irenaeus (i. 2 6. 
3), Tertullian {de Prascr. 33), and Hip- 
polytus {Hcer, vii. 34, p. 257), contem- 
plate only the second, whom they call 
Ebionites. The Nazarenes in fact, being 
for the most part orthodox in their creed 
and holding communion with Catholic 
Christians, would not generally be in- 
cluded in the category of heretics : and 
moreover, being few in number and 
living in an obscure region, they would 



easily escape notice. Origen (e. GeU, v. 
61) mentions two classes of Christians 
who observe the Mosaic law, the one 
holding with the Catholics that Jesus 
was bom of a Virgin, the other that 
he was conceived like other men; and 
both these he calls Ebionites. In an- 
other passage he says that both classes 
of Ebionites {'^βιωναΧοί άμφάτ€ροι) re• 
ject St Paul's Epistles (v. 65). If these 
two classes correspond to the 'Naza- 
renes' and 'Ebionites* of Jerome, Ori- 
gen's information would seem to be 
incorrect. On the other hand it is very 
possible that he entirely overlooks the 
Nazarenes and alludes to some differ- 
ences of opinion among the Ebionites 
properly so called; but in this case it is 
not easy to identify his two classes with 
the Pharisaic and Essene Ebionites of 
whom I shall have to speak later. Euse- 
bius, who also describes two classes of 
Ebionites {H. E. iii. 27), seems to have 
taken his account wholly from Irenaeus 
and Origen. If, as appears probable, 
both names 'Nazarenes' and 'Ebion- 
ites' were originally applied to the 
whole body of Jewish Christians indis- 
criminately, the confusion of Origen 
and others is easily explained. In re- 
cent times, since Gieseler published his 
treatise Ueber die Nazaraer una Ebioni' 
ten (Staudlin u. Tzschirner Archiv, fur 
Kirchengesch, rv. p. 279 sq., i8i9),the 
distinction has been generally recog- 
nised. A succinct and good account of 
these sects of Judaizers will be found in 
Schliemann Clement, p. 449 sq., where 
the authorities are given; but the dis• 
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Nasarenee. i. The Nazabeneb appear at the close of the fourth century as 
a small and insignificant sect dwelling beyond the Jordan in Pella 
and the neighbouring places \ Indications of their existence how- 
ever occur in Justin two centuries and a half earlier ; and both their 
locality and their name carry us back to the primitiye ages of Jewish 
Christianity. Can we doubt that they were the remnant of the 
fugitive Church, which refused to return from their exile with the 
majority to the now Gentile city, some because they were too indo- 
lent or too satisfied to move, others because the abandonment of the 
law seemed too heavy a price to pay for Boman forbearance ) 
Their The account of their tenets is at all events favourable to this 

tenets. inference'. They held themselves bound to the Mosaic ordinances, 
rejecting however all Pharisaic interpretations and additions. Ne- 
vertheless they did not consider the Gentile Christians under the 
same obligations or refuse to hold communion with them; and in 
the like spirit, in this distinguished from all other Judaizing sec- 
tarians, they fully recognised the work and mission of St Paul'. It 
is stated moreover that they mourned over the unbelief of their 
feUow-countrytaen, praying for and looking forward to the time 
when they too should be brought to confess Christ. Their doc- 
trine of the person of Christ has been variously represented ; but this 
seems at all events clear that^ if it fell short of the Catholic standard, 
it rose above the level of other Judaic sects. The fierce and in- 
discriminate verdict of £piphanius indeed pronounces these Nazsr 
renes 'Jews and nothing else**: but his contemporary Jerome, himself 
no lenient judge of heresy, whose opinion was founded on personal 
intercourse, regards them more favourably. In his eyes they seem 
to be separated from the creeds and usages of Catholic Christendom 
chiefiy by their retention of the Mosaic law. 
Their rela- Thus they were distinguished from other Judaizing sects by a 
Twdve.*^* loftier conception of the person of Christ and by a frank recognition 

covery of the work of Hippolytus has oonantur : Adveniente Christo et pree- 

Ednoe thrown fresh light on the Eaeene dicatione illins coruscante prima terra 

Ebionitee. The portion of Bitschl*B work Zabulon et terra Kephthali ecribarmn 

(p. 1 52 sq.) relating to these sects should et Fharisffiormn est erroribns liberata et 

be consulted. graTissimum traditionnm Judaicarum 

1 Epiphan. Hceres. xdx. 7; comp. jugumezoussitdecervicibuseuis. Post• 

Hieron. de Vir, III. § 5. ea autem per evangelium apostoli Fau- 

' See the account in Schliemann li, qui novissimus apostolorum omnium 

p. 445 sq., with the authorities there fuit, ingravata est, id est, multiplicata 

given, and compare Bitschl p. 152 prsedicatio ; et in terminos gentium et 

Bq* viam universi maris Christi evangelium 

• Hieron. in Is. ix. i (rv. p. τ 30), splenduit.* 

»Nazar8ei...hunc locum ita explanare * H<sres. xxx. 9. 
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of the liberty of the Gentile Churches and the commission of the 
(Gentile Apostle. These distinguishing features may be traced to the 
lingering influence of the teaching of the Apostles of the Circumcision. 
To the example of these same Apostles also they might have appealed 
in defending their rigid observance of the Mosaic law. But herein^ 
while copying the letter, they did not copy the spirit of their model ; 
for they took no account of altered circumstances. 

Of this type of belief, if not of this very Nazarene sect, an early Testa- 
document still extant furnishes an exampla The book called the the Twelve 
'Testaments of the twelve Patriarchs'' was certainly written after Patriarohs. 
the capture of Jerusalem by Titus and probably before the rebellion 
of Bar-cochba, but may be later'. With some alien features, perhaps 
stamped upon it by the individual writer, it exhibits generally 
the characteristics of this Nazarene sect. In this respect at least 



^ It is printed in Grabe*8 Spieil, 8S. 
Patr. I. p. 145 sq. (ed. a, 1700), and in 
Fabridos Cod» Pseudepigr, Vet, Test, i. 
p. 519 eq. (ed. 1, 1722), and has re- 
cently been edited witii an introdnotory 
eseay by Sinker (Cambridge, 1869). 
Bitsohl in his first edition had assigned 
this work to a writer of the Panline 
school. Hie opinion was controverted 
by Eayser in the Strcuburg. Beitr, z, 
den Theol. WissenscK in. p. 107 (1851), 
and with characteristic honesty he with- 
drewit in his seoond edition, attributing 
the work to a Nazarene author (p. 17a 
eq.). Meanwhile Bitschl's first view 
had been adopted in a monograph by 
Yorstman Disquis. de Test, xii Patr, 
(Boterod. 1857), and defended against 
Eayser. The whole tone and colouring 
of the book however seem to show very 
plainly that the writer was a Jewish 
Christian, and the opposite view would 
probably never have been entertained 
but for the preconceived theory that a 
believer of the Circumcision could not 
have written so liberally of the Gentile 
Christians and so honorably of St PauL 
Some writers again who have main- 
tained the Judaic authorship (Eayser 
for instance, whose treatise I only know 
at second hand) have got over this as- 
sumed difficulty by rejecting certain 
passages as interpolations. On the other 
hand Ewald pronounces it 'mere folly 
to assert that Benj. c 1 1 (the propheqy 



about St Paul) was a later addition to 
the work' {GeseK d, Volkes Isr. vii. p. 
329), and certainly such arbitraiy as- 
sumptions would render criticism hope- 
less. 

Whether Bitschl is right or not in 
supposing that the author was actually 
a Nazarene, it is difficult and not very 
important to decide. The really im- 
portant feature in the work is the com- 
plexion of the opinions. I do not think 
however that the mere fact of its having 
been written in Ghreek proves the au- 
thor to have been a Hellenist (Ewald 

»2>. Ρ• 333)• 
' The following dates have been 

assigned to it by recent critics; a.d. 
100-135 (Domer), 100-120 (Wieseler), 
133-163 (Eayser), 100-150 (Nitzsch, 
Ltlcke), 117-193 (Oieseler), 100-200 
(Ease), about 150 (Beuss), 90-110 (E- 
wald). These dates except the last are 
taken from Yorstman p. 19 eq.» who 
himself places it soon after the fall of 
Jerusalem (A. d. 70). The frequent re- 
ferences to this event fix the earliest 
possible date, while the absence of any 
allusion to the rebellion of Bar-cochba 
seems to show that it was written 
before that time. It is directly named 
by Origen (Horn, in Jos. xv. 6), and 
probably was known to Tertullian (c. 
Marc. V. 1, Scorpia^e 13), and (as I be- 
lieve) even earlier to Irenaaus (Fragm^ 
sjt p. 836 sq. Stieren). 
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Hebrew 

sympa- 
thies 



it offers a remarkable parallel, that to a strong Israelite feeling it 
unites the fullest recognition of tlie Gentile Churches. Our Lord is 
represented as the renovator of the law* : the imagery and illustra- 
tions are all Hebrew : certain virtues are strongly commended and 
certain vices strongly denounced by a Hebrew standard : many 
incidents in the lives of the patriarchs are derived from some un- 
known legendary Hebrew source'. Nay more ; the sympathies of 
the writer are not only Judaic but Levitical. The Messiah is repre- 
sented as a descendant not of Judah only but of Levi also ; thus he 
is high priest as well as king' ; but his priestly office is higher than 
his kingly, as Levi is greater than Judah ^ : the dying patriarchs one 
after another enjoin obedience to Levi : to the Testament of Levi 
are consigned the most important prophecies of all : the character of 
Levi is justified and partially cleansed of the stain which in the Old 
Testament narrative attaches to it^. Yet notwithstanding all this, 
the admission of the Gentiles into the privileges of the covenant is a 

withliberal constant theme of thanksirivinir with the writer, who mourns over 
prmciples. , β ο ' ^ 

the fiilling away of the Jews but looks forward to their final restitu- 
tion. And into the mouth of the dying Benjamin he puts a pro- 
phecy foretelling an illustrious descendant who is to ' arise in after 
days, beloved of the Lord, listening to His voice, enlightening all the 
Gentiles with new knowledge'; who is to be *in the synagogues of the 
Grentiles until the completion of the ages, and among their rulers as a 
musical strain in the mouth of all*; who shall *be written in the 
holy books, he and his work and his word, and shall be the elect 
of God for ever•.' 



united 



^ Levi I ο άνακαινοΊΓοιοΰρτα rhv νόμον 
iu δυνάμ€ΐ ύψιστου. *The law of God, 
the law of the Lord,' are constant 
phrases with this writer; Levi 13, 19, 
Jvdas 18, 26, Isitach. 5, Zabul, 10, Dan 
6, Gad 3, Aser 2, 6, 7, Joseph 11, Benj. 
10 : see also Nepht. 8. His language in 
this respect is formed on the model of 
the Epistle of St James, as Ewald re- 
marks (p. 329). Thus the law of God 
with him 'is one with the revealed will 
of God, and he never therefore under- 
stands it in the narrow sense of a Jew 
or even of an Ebionite.' 

' See Ewald Gesch. i. p. 490. 

' Simeon 5, 7, Issach. 5, Dan 5, 
Nepht, 6, 8, Gad S, Joseph 19, besides the 
passages referred to in the next note. 

* Reuben 6 irpos το» Aevt 4yyLaaT€... 
aorot yap €ύ\ογήσ€ΐ τον *l(rparj\ καΐ τον 



*Iou5aVj Jitda^ 21 καΐ νυν τέκνα μου aya- 
πήσατ€ τον Αευϊ.,.έμοΙ yap (δωκ€ Κύριος 
TTjv βασίΚ€ΐαν κάκβίνψ την UpaTclav καΙ 
ύιτέταξζ την βασιΚίίαν τη ΐ€ρωσύνη' έμοί 
ίδωκβ rd iirl ttjs 7^' κάκείνφ rd iv 
oupavots, ib. 25 Aeut πρώτος, de&repos 
βγώ, Nepht. 5 Aeut ^κράτησε τον ηλιον 
κσΧ *1ούδαί φθάσας έπίασβ την σεΧήνην, 

* Levi 6, 7. 

β Benj. Ι Γ. Besides this prophecy 
the work presents several coincidences 
of language with St Paul (see Vorst- 
man p. 115 sq.), and at least one quo- 
tation, Levi 6 ίφθασ€ δί η opy^ Κυρίου 
ir αυτούς eh τέλος, from ι Thess. ii 16. 
On the whole however the language in 
the moral and didactic portions takes its 
colour from the Epistle of St James, 
and in the prophetic and apocalyptic 
from the Bevelation of St John. 




ν 
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2. But besides these Nazarenes, there were other Judaizing Ebionites. 
.sects, narrow and uncompromising, to whose principles or prejudices 
language such as I have just quoted would be most abhorrent. 

The Ebionites were a much larger and more important body Their te- 
than the Nazarenes. They were not confined to the neighbourhood " 
of Pella or even to Palestine and the surrounding countries, but were 
found in Rome and probably also in all the great centres of the 
dispersion*. Not content with observing the Mosaic ordinances 
themselves, they maintained that the law was binding on all Chris- 
tians alike, and regarded Gentile believers as impure because they 
refused to conform. As a necessary consequence they rejected the 
authority and the writings of St Paul, branding him as an apostate 
and pursuing his memory with bitter reproaches. In their theology 
also they were £άτ removed from the Catholic Church, holding our 
Lord to be a mere man, the son of Joseph and Mary, who was 
justified, as any of themselves might be justified, by his rigorous per- 
formance of the law*. 

If the Nazarenes might have claimed some affinity to the Αρα- Relation to 
sties of the Circumcision, the Ebionites were the direct spiritual ^^^ ^ ^j^^ 
descendants of those false brethren, the Judaizers of the apostolic apostolic 
age, who first disturbed the peace of the Antiochene Church and then ^^' 
dogged St Paul's footsteps from city to city, everywhere thwarting his 
efibrts and undermining hfe authority. If Ebionism was not primi- 
tive Christianity, neither was it a creation of the second century. As 
an organization, a distinct sect, it first made itself known, we maj 
suppose, in the reign of Trajan : but as a sentiment, it had been har- 
boured within the Church from the very earliest days. Moderated 
by the personal influence of the Apostles, soothed by the general 
practice of their church, not yet forced into declaring themselves by 
the turn of events, though scarcely tolerant of others these Judai- 
zers were tolerated for a time themselves. The beginuing of the 
second century was a winnowing season in the Church of the Circum- 
cision. 

The form of Ebionism®, which is most prominent in early writers Another 

and which I have hitherto had in view, is purely Pharisaic : but we *yP® ^^ ^" 

bionism, 

^ Epiphan. Hceres. xxz. 18. Kcd αύτον 6μοΙω$ ανθρωττορ eXvai Ίτασι,ν 

^ For the opinions of these Ebion- λέγουσα', 
ites see the references in Schliemann > The following opinions were shared 

p. 481 sq., and add Hippol. Hcer. vii. by all Ebionites alike : (i) The recogni- * / 

34 e^ yap καΧ frcpos tls ΊΓ€ΊΓθΐηκ€ί τά iv tion of Jesus as Messiah ; (2) The denial ^ • 

νόμφ νροσηταΎμένα, ην &y έκέινα & of His divinity ; (3) The universal obH- \ 

XpcoTOs' δύνασθοΛ bi Kol έαυτού$ 4μοΙω9 gation of the law; (4) The rejection and / \ 

ΐΓθΐησαρτα$ Χριστούί Ύίνέσθαι' καΙ yap hatred of 8t Paul. Their differences/ 
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derived 
from the 
Essenee. 



Its later 
origin, 



meet abo with another type, agreeing with the former up to a certain 
point but introducing at the same time a new element^ half asceticy 
half mysticaL 

This foreign element was probably due to Essene influences. The 
doctrines of ihe Christian school bear so close a resemblance to the 
characteristic features of the Jewish sect as to place their parentage 
almost beyond a doubt ^ : and moreover the head-quarters of these 
heretics — the countries bordering on the Dead Sea — coincide roughly 
with the head-quarters of their prototype. This view however does 
not exclude the working of other influences more directly Gnostic 
or Oriental: and as this type of £bionism seems to have passed 
through different phases at diflerent times, and indeed to have compre- 
hended several species at the same time, such modifications ought 
probably to be attributed to forces external to Judaism. Having 
regard then to its probable origin as well as to its typical character, 
we can hardly do wrong in adopting the name Eas&ne or €hu>8tio 
Ehioniam to distinguish it from the common type, Fharieaic JSbioniam 
or Ebiomsm proper. 

If Pharisaic Ebionism was a disease inherent in the Church of 
the Circumcision from the first, Essene Dbionism seems to have been 
a later infection caught by external contact In the Palestinian 
Church at all events we see no symptoms of it during the apostolic 
age. It is a probable conjecture, that af^r the destruction of Jeru- 
salem the fugitive Christians, living in their retirement in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Essene settlements, received large accessions to their 
numbers from this sect, which thus inoculated the Church with its 
peculiar views'. It is at least worthy of notice, that in a religious 
work emanating from this school of Ebionites the * true Gospel' is 
reported to have been first propagated ' after the destruction of the 
holy place'.* 



consisted in (i) Their view of what eon» 
stitnted the law, and (i) Their conoep- 
tion of the Person of Christ; e. g. whe. 
ther He was bom of a Virgin or in the 
oonrse of nature; what supernatural 
endowments He had and at what time 
they were bestowed on Him, whether at 
His birth or at His baptism, etc. 

The Ebionites of earlier writers, as 
Irenaens and Hippolytns, belong to the 
Pharisaio type; while those of Epipha- 
nios are strongly Essene. 

^ See especially the careful investi- 
gation of Bitschl, p. 204 sq. 



* Bitschl (p. 213), who adopts this 
view, suggests that l^s sect, which had 
stood aloof from the temple-worship 
and abhorred sacrifices, would be led to 
welcome Christ as the true prophet, 
when they saw the fulfilment of His 
predictions against the temple. In Clem, 
Horn, iii. 15 great stress is laid on the 
fulfilment of these prophecies : comp. 
also Clem, Recogn. i. 37 (especially in 
the Syriao). 

' Clem, Horn, ii. 17 μβτά καθαίρβσν 
του &yiov τόπου €υαγγ4\ΐΛ9^ αληθές κρύφα 
διατ€μφ0ψαι tit Ιταιώρθωσι» τίοβ έσο- 
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This younger form of Judaic Christianity seems soon to have 
eclipsed the elder. In the account of £bionism given by Epiphanius 
the Pharisaic characteristics are almost entirely absorbed in the Essene. 
This prominence is probably due in some measure to their greater but greater 
literary capacity, a remarkable feature doubtless derived from the ^ίί"^^ 
speculative tendencies and studious habits of the Jewish sect* to 
■which they traced their parentage. Besides the Clementine writings 
which we possess whole, and the Book of Elchasai of which a few 
fragmentary notices are preserved, a vast number of works which, 
though no longer extant, have yet moulded the traditions of the 
early Church, emanated from these Christian Essenes. Hence doubt- 
less are derived the ascetic portraits of James the Lord's brother in 
Hegesippus and of Matthew the Apostle in Clement of Alexandria', 
to which the account of St Peter in the extant Clementines presents 
a close parallel', 

Ajid with greater literary activity they seem also to have united and zeal- 
greater missionary zeal. To this spirit of proselytism we owe much ?^ P'^^®" 
important information relating to the tenets of the sect-. ^^"^ 

One of their missionaries early in the third century brought to 
Home a sacred book bearing the name of Elchasai or Elxai, whence 
also the sect were called Elchasaites. This book fell into the hands 
of Hippolytus the writer on heresies*, from whom our knowledge of Book of 
it is chiefly derived. It professed to have been obtained from the ^chasai. 
Seres, a Parthian tribe, and to contain a revelation which had been 
first made in the third year of Trajan (A.D. 100). These Seres hold 
the same place in the fictions of Essene Ebionism, as the Hyperbo- 
reans in Greek legend : they are a mythical race, perfectly pure and 
therefore perfectly happy, long-lived and free from pain, scrupulous 
in the performance of all ceremonial rites and thus exempt from the 
penalties attaching to their neglect ^ Elchasai, an Aramaic word 



μένίον αίρέσΐωρι comp. Clem, Recogn, 
i• 37» ^4» ui. 61 (in the Syriac, as be- 
low, p. 3 1 6, note 3) . See also Epiphan. 
Hanres, xzx. 2. 

* Joseph. B, J, ii. 8. 6. 

* Padag. ii. i (p. 174 Potter), where 
St Matthew is said to have lived on 
seeds, berries, and herbs, abstaining 
from animal food. See Bitschl p. 224. 

* Clem. Horn. zii. 6, oomp. viii. 15, 
XV. 7. 

^ Hceres, iz. 13. See a valuable 
I paper on the Elchasaites by Bitschl in 
Niedner's Zeitschrift ly. p. 573 sq. 



(1853), the substance of which is given 
also in the second edition of his Alt" 
katholische Kirche, Hilgenfeld has re- 
cently edited the fragments of the book 
of Elxai in Yds Novum Testamentum ex- 
tra Canonem Receptum, fasc. in. p. 153 
sq. (1866). The use made of it by 
Epiphanius is investigated byLipsiue, 
Quellenkritik des Epiphan. p. 143 sq. 

* Clem. Becogn. viii. 48, ix. 19. Even 
in classical writers the Seres or Chinese 
are invested with something of an ideal 
character : e. g. Flin. vi 24, Strabo zv. 
p. 701, Mela iii. 7. But In the passage 
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signifying the 'hidden power*/ seems to be the name of the divine 
messenger who communicated the revelation, and probably the title 
of the book itself: Hippolytus understands it of the person who 
received the revelation, the founder of the sect. ' Elchasai/ adds this 
father, 'delivered it to a certain person called Sobiai.' Here again 
he was led astray by his ignorance of Aramaic : Sobiai is not the 
name of an individual but signifies 'the sworn members',' to whom 
alone the revelation was to be communicated and who perhaps, 
like their Essene prototypes', took an oath to divulge it only to the 
brotherhood. I need not follow this strange but instructive notice 
farther. Whether this was the sacred book of the whole sect or of a 
part only, whether the name Elchasaism is coextensive with Essene 
Ebionism or not, it is imimportant for my purpose to enquire. The 
pretended era of this revelation is of more consequence. Whether 
the book itself was really as early as the reign of Trajan or whether 
the date was part of the dramatic fiction, it is impossible to decide*. 
Even in the latter case, it will still show that according to their own 
tradition this epoch marked some striking development in the 
opinions or history of the sect ; and the date given corresponds, it 
will be remembered, very nearly with the epoch mentioned by He- 
gesippus as the birthtime of a numerous brood of heresies ^ 

Without attempting to discriminate the diflferent forms of doc- 



whioh most etrildnglj illostrates this 
fact (Geogr. Qrcec. Min, ii. p. 514, ed. 
Miiller) the name disappears when the 
text is correctly read (' se regentes,* and 
not 'SersB gentes*). 

^ ^DD ?*n. Epiphanius correctly 
explains it δό^αμα κ€καΚνμμένη, Hcer. 
six. 2. See Bitschl 1. c. p. 581, and 
Altkath. Kirche p. 245. Other ex- 
planations of the word, given in Hil- 
genfeldl. c. p. 156, in M. Nicolas Evan- 
giles Apocryphes p. 108 (1866), and by 
Geiger Zeitsch. der Deutsch. Morgenl, 
Oesellsch. xviii. p. 824 (1864), do not 
recommend themselves. The name is 
differently written in Greek, Ηλχασαι, 
EXxeacu and HX^cu. The first, which 
is most correct, is found in Hippolytus 
who had seen the book. 

• From yiB^. Accordingly Hippo- 
lytus (ix. 17) relates that the Elcha- 
saite missionary Alcibiades made a 
mystery of his teaching, forbidding it 
to be divulged except to the faithful; 
see Bitschl 1. c. p. 589. Ewald however 



{Gesch. vn. p. 159} derives Sobiai from 



■ * ^"^ ^ i. e. βαττίσταΐ. See also 

Chwolsoh die SsMer etc. i. p. in. 

' Joseph. B. J, ii 8. 7. 

* Hilgenfeld (p. xxi) maintains the 
early date very positivelyagainst Bitschl. 
Lipsius (1. c.) will not pronounce an 
opinion. 

^ See above, p. 303. In the passage 
there quoted Hegesippus speaks of these 
heresies 'as living underground, bur- 
rowing (φω\€ίώρτωρ) * until the reign of 
Trajan. This agrees with the statement 
in the Homilies (ii. τ 7) already referred 
to (p. 310, note 3), that the true Gospel 
(i. e. Essene Ebionism) was first * secretly 
propagated' after the destruction of the 
temple. The opinions which had thus 
been progressing stealthily now showed 
a bold front: but whether the actual 
organization of the sect or sects took 
place now or at a still later date (after 
the rebellion of Bar-cochba) , it is impos- 
sible to say. ^ 
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trine which this Essene Ebionism comprised in itself — to point out 
for instance the distinctive features of the book of Elchasai, of the 
Homilies, and of the llecognitions respectively — it will be sufficient Essene 
to observe the broad line of demarcation which separates the Essene ^gj^.^ ^ 
from the Pharisaic type \ Laying almost equal stress with the guished 
others on the observance of the law as an essential part of Christi- ^^^q 
anity, the Essene Ebionites undertook to settle by arbitrary criticism 
what the law was. By this capricious process they eliminated from 
the Old Testament all elements distasteftd to them — the doctrine of 
sacrifices especially, which was abhoiTent to Essene principles — cutting 
down the law to their own standard and rejecting the prophets 
wholly. As a compensation, they introduced cei-tain ritual observ- 
ances of their own, on which they laid great stress ; more especially 
lustral washings and abstinence from wine and from animal food. In 
their Christology also they differed widely from the Pharisaic Ebion- 
ites, maintaining that the Word or Wisdom of God had been incarnate 
more than once, and that thus there had been more Christs than 
one, of whom Adam was the first and Jesus the last. Christianity in 
fact was regarded by them merely as the restoration of the primeval 
religion : in other words, of pure Mosaism before it had been coi- 
rupted by foreign accretions. Thus equally with the Pharisaic Ebion- 
ites they denied the Gospel the character of a new covenant ; and, as 
a natural consequence, equally with them they rejected the authority 
and reviled the name of St Patd*. 

If the Pharisaic Ebionites are the direct lineal descendants of and allied 
the 'false brethren* who seduced St PauPs Galatian converts fromi^*?^^" 
their allegiance, the Essene Ebionites bear a striking family likeness retios. 
to those other Judaizers against whom he raises his voice as endan- 
gering the safety of the Church at Colossse. 

Of the hostility of these Christian Essenes to St Paul, as of their 
other typical features, a striking example is extant in the fictitious 
writings attributed to the Roman bishop Clement. These are pre- Clemen- 
served in two forms : the Homilies, extant in the Greek, apparently ijBtings 
an uniform and original work, which perhaps may be assigned to the 
middle or latter half of the second century; and the Recognitions^ 
a composite production later than the Homilies, founded, it would 

^ The chief authorities for the Es- Inge, 

sene Ebionites are EpiphaniuB(ir<sr.xix^ ^ See Epiphan. Hcet, xzx. 16, 25, 

xxx) ; Hippolytus (Hcer. ix. 13 — 17) and Orig. ap. Euseb. 1. c. rbv avbaroKw τέ- 

Origen (Euseb. H. E. vi. 38), whose Xeoy d^eret ; besides the passages in 

aoconnts refer especially to the book the Clementine writings qnoted in the 

I of Elchasai ; and the Clementine writ• text. 
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appear, partly on them and partly on other documents, and known to 
OS through the Latin trauslation of Rufinus, who ayowedly altered 
hie original with great freedom ^ 
Attack on In the Homilies Simon Magus is the impersonation of manifold 
^θ £^11^ heresy, and as such is refuted and condemned by St Peter. Among 
lies, other false teachers, who are covertly denounced in his person, we 

cannot fail to recognise the lineaments of St Paul*. Thus St Peter 
charges his hearers, 'Shun any apostle, or teacher, or prophet, who 
does not first compare his preaching with James called the brother 
of my Lord and entrusted with the care of the Church of the He- 
brews in Jerusalem, and has not come to you with witnesses^; lest 
the wickedness, which contended with the Lord forty days and pro- 
vailed not, should afterwards &I1 upon the earth as lightning from 
heaven and send forth a preacher against you, just as he suborned 
Simon against tis, preaching in the name of our Lord and sowing 
error under the pretence of truth ; wherefore He that sent us said. 
Many ahcUl come to me in «Λββρ'β clothing, biU within they wre ravening 
woloea (xL 35).' The allusions here to St Paul's rejection of 'com- 



^ The only complete editions of the 
Homilies are those of Dreesel, Clementit 
Jtomani qua ferurUw HomUia VigirUi 
(1853), <^d of de Lagarde, Clementina 
(1865); the end of the 19th and the 
whole of the aoth homily having been 
published for the first time byDreesel. 
The Becognitionewhichhavebeen print• 
ed several times may be read most con- 
veniently in Gersdorf*8 edition (Lips. 
1838). A Syriao version lately pnblished 
by de Lagarde (CZem^nfM Bomani Recog• 
nitiones Syriace, Lips, et Lond. 1861) is 
made up partly of the Becognitions (i, 
ii, iii, iv), and partly of the Homilies 
(z, zi, zii, xiii, ziv, the xth book being 
imperfect). The older of the two ex- 
tant MSB of this version was actually 
written A.n. 411, the year after the 
death of Bofinns; but the errors of 
transcription, which it exhibits, show 
that it was taken from an earlier μ s. 
We are thus carried back to a very re- 
mote date. The first part, containing 
the early books of the Becognitions, is 
extremely valuable, for it enables us to 
measure the liberties which Bufinns 
took with his originaL An important 
instance of his arbitrary treatment will 



be given below, p. 316, note 3. Two 
abridgments of the Hoinilies are extant. 
These have been edited by Dressel, Cle" 
mentinorum Epitomas duuB (Lips. 1859), 
one of them for the first time. Of the 
many able monographs which have ap- 
peared on the relations between the dif- 
ferent Clementine writings, the treatise 
of Uhlhom, Die Homilien und Recog- 
nitionen etc. (Gottingen, 1854), seems to 
me on the whole the most satisfactory. 
It is dangerous to express an opinion 
where able critics are so divided; and 
the remarks in the text are not hazarded 
without some hesitation. Banr, Schlie- 
mann, Schwegler, and Uhlhom, give 
the priority to the Homilies, Hilgenfeld 
and Bitschl to the Becognitions, while 
Beuss and others decline to pronounce 
a decided opinion. 

^ 8ee on this subject Schliemann 
Clement, pp. 96 sq., 534 sq.: comp. 
Stanley's Corinthians, p. 366 sq. (and 
ed.). 

' καΐ μετίί μαρτύρων τροσίΚηΚνθότα, 
It is needless to insert μ^ with Schlie- 
mann and Schwegler: the negative is 
carried on from the former clause /uijr 
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mendatoiy letters' (2 Cor. iiL i) and to ihe scene on the way to 
Damascus (Acts ix. 3) are dear. In another passage St Peter, after 
explaining that Christ must be preceded by Antichrist, the true pro- 
phet by the f&iae, and applying this law to the preaching of Simon 
and himself, adds : ^ If he had been known (c2 cyivcMrxcro) he would 
not have been believed; but now being not known (ayvoov/Acvos) he 
is wrongly believed... being death, he has been desired as if he were 
a saviour... and being a deceiver he is heard as if he spake the 
truth (ii. 17, 18).' The writer seems to be playing with St Paul's 
own words, ^as deceivers and yet true, as unknown and yet well 
known, as d3ring and behold we live (2 Cor. vi. 8, 9).* In a third 
passage there is a very distinct allusion to the Apostle's account of 
the conflict at Antioch in the Galatian £pistle : ' If then,' says St 
Peter to Simon, 'our Jesus was made known to thee also and con- 
versed with thee being seen in a vision, He was angry with thee as 
an adversary, and therefore He spake with thee by visions and 
dreams, or even by outward revelations. Can any one be made wise 
unto doctrine by visions 1 If thou sayest he can, then why did the 
Teacher abide and converse with us a whole year when we were awake 1 
Ajid how shall we ever believe thee in this, that He was seen of thee 1 
Nay, how could He have been seen of thee, when thy thoughts are 
contrary to His teaching) If having been seen and instructed of 
Him for a single hour thou wast made an Apostle, then preach His 
words, expound His teaching, love His Apostles, do not fight against 
me His companion. For thou hast withstood and opposed me {ivav^ 
τίος άνθίστηκάς μχ>ι), the firm rock, the foundation of the Church. 
If thou hadst not been an adversary, thou wouldest not have calum- 
niated and reviled my preaching, that I might not be beUeved when 
I told what I had heard myself in person from the Lord, as though 
forsooth I were condemned (καταγνωσθίντο^) and thou wert highly re- 
garded ^ Nay, if thou callest me condenmed {κατ€γνωσμίνον), thou 
accusest God who revealed Christ to me and assailest Him that called 
me blessed in my revelation' (xvii. 19).' In this same bitter spirit the 
writer would rob him of all his missionary triumphs and transfer 
them to his supposed rival : the Apostleship of the Gentiles, accord- 
ing to the Homilies, belongs not to St Paul but to St Peter : Barnabas 



^ The ezistiag text has καΙ έμοΟ neat emendation. Some ehange how- 

ίΟοκιμοΰιττοί, for which some have pro- ever ie absolntely needed, 
posed to read καΐ μ^ €ύδοκιμονι^το9. It ' τοΟ Μ drocoXv^ci μΛκαρίσοαπ'άί 

is better perhaps to sabstitnte σοΟ or /tc. The alliision is to Matt. zvi. 17, 

ουδαμου for 4μον, though neither is a μακάρνη et κ,τ,λ. 
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is no more the companion nor Clement the disciple of St Paul but of 
St Peter'. 

Again in the letter of Peter to James prefixed to the Homilies, 
emanating from the same school though perhaps not part of the 
work itself, and if so, furnishing another example of this bitterness 
of feeling, St Peter is made to denounce those Gentile converts who 
repudiate his lawful preaching, welcoming a certain lawless and 
foolish doctrine of the enemy (του ίχθρου άνθρωπου ανομόν τίνα καΧ 
φλυαρώ^ δώασκαλ/αΐ'), complaining also that 'certain persons at- 
tempted hj crafty interpretations to wrest his words to the abolish- 
ing of the law, pretending that this was his opinion, but that he did 
not openly preach it,' with more to the same effect (§ 2). 
in the Be- In the Kecognitions, a later patch-work', the harsher features of 
cogmtione, ^^ Essene-Ebionite doctrine, as it appears in the Homilies, are 
softened down, and these bitter though indirect attacks on St Paul 
omitted ; whether by the original redactor or by his translator Ku- 
finus, it is not easy to say'. Thus ία the portions corresponding to 
and probably taken from the Homilies no traces of this hostility 
remain. But in one passage adopted from another work, probably 
the 'Ascents of James ^,' it can still be discerned, the allusion having 
either escaped notice or been spared because it was too covert to 
give offence. It is there related that a certain enemy (homo quidam 
inimicus) raised a tumult against the Apostles and with his own 
hands assaulted James and threw him down from the steps of the 



^ See aleo other references to St 
Paul noted above p. 61. 

' Not much earlier than the begin- 
ning of the third century ; for a portion 
of the treatise de Fato, discovered of late 
in a Syriac version and written either 
by Bardesanee or by one of his disciples, 
is worked up in the later books. 

s In one instance at least the change 
is due to Bufinus himself. His trans- 
lation of Clem. Recogn. iii. 61 contains 
a distinct recognition of St Paul's A- 
postleship, 'Nonum (par) omnium gen- 
tium et illius qui mittetur seminare 
verbnm inter gentes.* (On these avly- 
yi(u of the false and the true see above 
p. 315). But the corresponding pas- 
sage in the Syriac version (p. 115, 1. 20, 
Lagarde) is wholly different, and trans- 
lated back into Greek will run thus : if 
di έννάτη ((Tvfiryio) rov στέρματοί των 
^i^anfLiov KoX του €ύαγγ€λίου του tc/aito- 



μ4νου els έπιστροφήν, Srav έκριξωθ^ τό 
dyiov καΐ els τ^ έρι^μωσιρ αύτοϋ θήσουσι 
τό βζ^υγμα: see Dan. iz. 27, and com- 
pare Clem. Horn, ii. 17 (quoted above 
p. 310, note 3). Thus the commenda- 
tion of St Paul, which is wholly alien 
to the spirit of these Clementine writ- 
ings, disappears. 

* Uhlhom, p. 366. Epiphanius men- 
tions this book, αναβαθμοί Ιακώβου, as 
beingin circulation among the Ebionites 
(xxx. 16). It was so called doubtless 
as describing the ascents of James up 
the temple-stairs, whence he harangued 
the people. The name and the de- 
scription of its contents in Epiphanius 
alike favour the view that it was the 
original of this portion of the Becogni- 
tions. But if so, the redactor of the 
Becognitions must have taken the same 
liberties with it as he has done with 
the Homilies. 
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temple, ceasing then to maltreat him, only because he believed him 
to be dead ; and that after this the Apostles received secret informa- 
tion from Gamaliel, that this enemy (inimicus ille homo) had been 
sent by Caiaphas on a mission to Damascus to persecute and slay 
the disciples, and more especially to take Peter who was supposed 
to have fled thither (L 70, 71)^ The original work, from which this 
portion of the Recognitions seems to have been borrowed, was much and in the 
more violent and unscrupulous in its attacks on St Paul ; for in the j^^^ ^ ^ 
* Ascents of James' Epiphanius read the story, that he was of Gren- 
tile parentage, but coming to Jerusalem and wishing to marry the 
high-priest's daughter he became a proselyte and was circumcised : 
then, being disappointed of his hope, he turned round and furiously 
attacked the Mosaic ordinances {Hasres. xxx. 16). 

In the earlier part of the third century these Gnostic Ebi onites AotiTity of 
seem to have made some futile efforts to propagate their views. An *^® ^^^ 
emissary of the sect, one Alcibiades of Apamea in Syria, appeared 
in Bome with the pretended revelation of Elchasai, and (thinking at Borne, 
himself the better juggler of the two, says Hippolytus) half sue- 210^22^ 
ceeded in cajoling the pope Callistus, but was exposed and defeated 
by the zealous bishop of Portus who tells the story (ff ceres, ix. 13 — 17). 
Kot many years after another emissary, if it was not this same and Ciesa- 
Alcibiades, appears to have visited Csesarea, where he was confix>nted ^*' 
and denounced by Origen*. 

This display of activity might lead to an exaggerated estimate The 
of the influence of these Judaizing sects. It is not probable that ^f Paiee- 
they left any wide or lasting impression west of Syria. In Palestine tine not 
itself they would appear to have been confined to certain localities 
lying for the most part about the Jordan and the Dead Sea. After 
the reconstitution of the mother Church at uiElia Capitolina the Chris- 
tianity of Palestine seems *to have been for the most part neither Ebion- 
ite nor Nazarene. It is a significant fact, implying more than appears 
at first sight, that in the Paschal controversy which raged in the Paschal 
middle and later half of the second century the bishops of Csesarea ^^t^**^®'" 
and Jerusalem, of Tyre and Ptolemais, ranged themselves, not with 
the Churches of Asia Minor which regulated their Easter festival by 
the Jewish passover without regard to the day of the week, but with 
those of Rome and Alexandria and Gaul which observed another 

^ This passage is substantially the on the 82nd Psalm, which appears to 

same in the Syriac. have been delivered in^Cassarea about 

s Euseb. H, E, vi. 38. This ex- a. n. 347. See Bedepenning Origenes 

tract is taken from Origen*s Homily 11. 72. 
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Hegesip- 
ραβ, 



role; thoe aToiding eyen the semblaaoe of Judaism \ But we have 
more direct testimony to the main features of Palestinian doctrine 
about the middle of the second century in the known opinions of two 
writers who lived at the time — Justin as representative of the Sa- 
maritan, and HegesippuB of the Hebrew Christianity of their day. 
The former of these declares himself distinctly against the two cha- 
racteristio tenets of Ebionism. Against their humanitarian views 
he expressly argues, maintaining the divinity of Christ*. On the 
universal obligation of the law he declares, not only that those who 
maintain this opinion are wrong, but that he himself will hold no 
communion with them, for he doubts whether they can be saved*. 
If, as an apologist for the Gospel against Gentile and Jew, he is 
precluded by the nature of his writings from quoting St Paul^ whose 
name would be received by the one with indifference and by the 
other with hatred, he still shows by his manner of citing and ap- 
plying the Old Testament that he is not unfamiliar with this Apo- 
stle's writings^ The testimony of Hegesippus is still more important, 
for his extant fragments prove him to have been a thorough Hebrew 
in all his thoughts and feelings. This writer made a journey to 
Eome, calling on the way at Corinth among other places: he ex- 
presses himself entirely satisfied with the teaching of the churches 
which he thus visited; 'Under each successive bishop,' he says, 'and 
in each city it is so as the law and the prophets and the Lord 
preach*.' Was the doctrine of the whole Christian world at this 



1 Eueeb. H, E. τ. «3, «4• See below, 
p. 398, note 3. 
> DioZ. oe.48, 197. 

* Dial. oe. 47, 48. 

* See Westoott's argoment {Canon 
p. 135 sq.) drawn from the oeage of 
other apologbte, Tertnllian for instanoe, 
who does not quote even the Gospels in 
his Apology. 

* See the introdaotion p. 60, and 
the notes on iii. 98, iv. 37. 

* In Eneeb. H. E. iv. 22. The ex- 
tract ends, Ύ€ρ6μ€¥0ί 6i έρ'Ρώμγ διαδο' 
χήρ ίνίΛ•ησάμψ μέχρι* Άναφ-ου οΰ Hid• 
Kopot ηρ Έ\€ύθ€ρο$* Ktd χαρά Ανίκητου 
διαδέχεται Σωτήρ, pjeff tp *Ε\«ύθ€ρον 4ρ 
έκάατβ δέ διαίδοχβ καΐ h έκαστη νόλα 
οΰτύη ίχει ώί 6 ρόμαι κηρύττ€ΐ καΐ οΐ 
χροψηται καΐ i Kopios. If the text be 
correct, διβ^ίοχηρ έτοιησάμηρ must mean 
*I drew np a list or an account of the 
saocescdye bishops* (see Pearson in 



Eouth I. p. 968 sq.) ; and in this case 
Hegesippus would seem to be referring 
to some earlier work or earlier portion 
of this work, which he now supplements. 
Possibly however the conjectural read- 
ing διατρ^ήρ έτοιησαμψ, * I continued 
to reside/ may be correct : but the trans- 
lation of Buflnus, 'permansi inibi (i.e. 
Bomie) donee Aniceto Soter et Soteri 
succeseit Eleutherus,' is of little or no 
weight on this side ; for he oonstantly 
uses his fluency in Latin to gloze oyer 
his imperfect knowledge of Greek, and 
the evasion of a real difficulty is with 
him the rule rather than the exception. 
If we retain διαδοχ^ρ, the words of He- 
gesippus would still seem to imply that 
he left Borne during the episcopate of 
Anicetus. Eusebius indeed (If. E, iv. 
1 1 ) infers, apparently from this passage, 
that he remained there till Eleutheras 
became bishop ; and Jerome {de Vir, HL 
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time (a.d. 150) Ebionite, or was the doctrine of Hegesippne Ca- 
tholic) There is no other altematiye. We happen to possess in- 
formation which leaves no doubt as to the true answer. Eusebius not an 
speaks of Hegesippus as * having recorded the unerring tradition of ^**^*^ 
the apostyolic preaching {ff, E, iv. 8)'j and classes him with Dio- 
nysios of Corinth, Melito, Irenseus, and others, as one of those in 
whose writings ' the orthodoxy of sound faith derived from the apo- 
stolic tradition had been handed down\' In this Eusebius could not 
have been mistaken, for he himself states that Hegesippus ' left the 
fvMeat record of his own opinions in five books of memoirs' which 
were in his hands {H, E, iv. 22). It is surely a bold effort of recent 
criticism in the face of these plain facts to set down Hegesippus as 
an Ebionite and to infer thence that a great part of Christendom was 
Ebionite also. True, this writer gives a traditional account of St 
James which represents him as a severe and rigorous ascetic' ; but 
between this stem view of life and Ebionite doctrine the interval 
may be wide enough ; and on this showing how many fathers of the 
Church, Jerome and Basil for instance in the fourth century, Ber* 
nard and Dominic and Francis of Assisi in later ages, must plead 
guilty of EbionisuL True, he used the Hebrew Gospel ; but what 
authority he attributed to it, or whether it was otherwise than or- 
thodox, does not appear. True also, he appeals in a passage already 
quoted to the authority of Hhe law and the prophets and the 
Lord"• ; but this is a natural equivalent for Hhe Old and New Tes- 

22), as nsnal, repeats Eusebius. This Tubingen school see SohweglerJ^ocAa- 
inferenoe, though intelligible, seems j^U ZeUalter z. p. 355, Baur ChriBten- 
hardly oorreot; but it shows almost con- thum eia. p. 78. A parallel instance 
dusiyely that Eusebius did not read will serve the purpose better than much 
Ζιατρφ•η¥, The early Syriac translator argument. In a recent poem (TTtn/nd, 
of Eusebius (see above, p. 973, note) a/tertrarcfo called JBont/<ice,Gamb. 1864) 
certainly read Ιιαίαχτιν. The diates of the hero is spoken of as 'Printizig 
the successive bishops as given by Dean heaven's message deeper in his soul. By 
Milman are, Pius 143» Anicetus 157, reading holy writ, Prophet and Law, 
Soter 168, Eleutherus 176 or 177, Vie- And fourfold Gospel.* Here, as in He- 
tor 190 (?), Zephyiinus 30a (?), Callis- ge8ippus,the law is mentioned and* the 
tus 319, Urbanus 323. But there is Apostle' is not. Tet who would say 
considerable variation, the accession of that this passage savours of Ebionism? 
Anicetus being placed by some as early Gomp. benaeus Hot. ii. 30. 6 *Belin- 
as A. D. 150; see the lists in Clinton's quentes eloquia Domini et Moysen et 
Fcuti Romani zi. p. 534 sq. reliquos prophetas' and again in SpiciL 

^ H. E. iv. 31 w Ktd e/f ιημαί τηί Solesm. ζ. p. 3, and the Clementine 

axwrroXucfis irapadoffctas 4 W^ dyiovt Epistles to Virgins i. 12 'Sicut ex lege 

viffTetas (γγραφοί κατη\θ€ν ορθοδοξία. ao pr^phetis et a Domino nostro Jesu 

^ Euseb. H, E, ii. 33. See the ac- Christo dididmus' (Westcott Canon p. 

count of St James below. Z63, 3nd ed.). So too Apos. Const, iL 

* See the passage quoted above, p. 39, ^crd n|y ianiyvtaaw του mS/xou καΧ 

3i8, note6. For the inferences of the τώρ προφητώρ καΧ tw euayyeTdov. 
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tament/ and corresponding expressions would not appear out of 

place even in our own age. True lastly, he condemns the use made 

of the text, * Eye hath not seen nor ear heard * etc. ^ as contradicting 

our Lord's words, * Blessed are your eyes for ye see, etc.' ; but he is 

here protesting against its perverted application by the Gnostics, 

who employed it of the initiated few, and whom elsewhere he 

severely denounces ; and it is a mere accident that the words are 

quoted also by St Paul (i Cor. iL 9). Many of the facts mentioned 

point him out as a Hebrew, but not one brands him as an Ebionite. 

The decisive evidence on the other side is fatal to this inference. If 

Hegesippus may be taken as a type of the Hebrew Church in his 

day, then the doctrine of that Church was Catholic. 

Ebioxdem And if the Palestinian Churches of the second century held 

not preva- Oatholic doctrine, we shall see little or no reason to fix the charge 

other of £bionism on other communities farther removed from the^ focua 

chorohes• ^£ Judaic influences. Here and there indeed Judaism seems to have 

made a desperate struggle, but only to sustain a signal defeat. At 

Antioch this conflict began earlier and probably continued longer 

than elsewhere ; yet the names of her bishops Ignatius, Theophilus, 



^ The fragment to which I refer 
is preserved in an extract from Stepha- 
nas Gobanis given in Photins BibL 233. 
After quoting the words τά ητοιμασβίένα 
rwt HiKcdoiS ό,^αθά οΰτ€ όφθα\μο$ cZ^ey 
u6re ovs 'ήκουσ€ν οΰτ€ irl καρδίαν άνθρώ- 
'τουάΜ4βη, Stephanas proceeds, Ή7ι}λτ- 
ros μΗη-οι, αρχαίος re ώτηρ jcol άτοστο• 
\ik6s, €v τφ ΊτέμίΓτψ των ννομιτημάτων^ 
ουκ οίδ'δτι καΐ ταθών^μάτιιν μΛν €ΐρησθαι 
ταύτα Xiyet καΧ καταφβύδβσθαι τους ταύτα 
φαμΑνουί των re θ(ίων ypaφωv καΧ του 
Κυρίου XiyopTos "Μ,ακάριοι οΐ όφθαΧμοΙ 
υμών κ, τ. λ. It is not surprising that 
this writer, who lived when Gnosticism 
had passed out of memory, should be 
pazzled to 'know what had come to 
Hegesippus': hut modem critics ought 
not to have gone astray. Hegesippus 
can hardly be objecting to the passage 
itself, which is probably a quotation 
from Is. Iziv. 4. His objection there- 
fore must be to some application of it. 
But whose application? Even had there 
been no direct evidence, it might have 
been gathered from the argument which 
follows that he referred to the esoteric 
teaching of the Gnostics -, but the lately 



discovered treatise of Hippolytus esta- 
blishes the fact that it was a favourite 
text of these heretics, being introduced 
into the form of initiation : see v. 24, 
. 26, 27 (of Justin the Gnostic), vi. 24 
(of Yalentinus). This is the opinion of 
Lechler p. 463, Bitschl p. 267, West- 
cott Canon pp. 233, 315, Bunsen Hip- 
polytus I. p. 132 (2nd ed.), and Hilgen- 
feld Apost, Vater p. 102. Yet Baur 
{Christenthum p. 77, Paultte p. 221), 
and Schwegler (i. p. 352), forcing an 
unnatural meaning on tiie words, con- 
tend that Hegesippus is directly deny- 
ing St Paul's claim to a revelation and 
asserting that this privilege belongs 
only to those who have seen and 
heard Christ in the flesh. It is worth 
noticing that the same quotation, * eye 
hath not seen etc.,' is found in the 
Epistle of Clement (c. 34) ; and this 
epistle was referred to by Hegesippus, 
as the notice of Eusebius seems to 
imply (if. E. iv. 22), with approval. 
This very mention of Clement's epistle 
is in itself a secondary evidence that 
Hegesippus recognised the authority of 
St Paul. 
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and Serapion, Touch for the doctrine and practice of the Antiochene 
Church in the second century. In Asia Minor the influence first of 
St Paul and then of St John must have been &,tal to the ascendency 
of Ebionism. A disproportionate share indeed of the faint light 
which glimmers over the Church of the second century is concen- 
trated on this region : and the notices, though occasional and frag^ 
mentary, are sufficient to establish this general fact. The same is 
true with regard to Greece : similar influences were at work and 
with similar results. The Churches of Gaul took their colour from 
Asia Minor which furnished their greatest teachers : Irenaeus bears 
witness to the Catholicity of their faith. In Alexandria, when at 
length the curtain rises, Christianity is seen enthroned between 
Greek philosophy and Gnostic speculation, while Judaism is far in 
the background* The infancy of the African Church is wrapt in 
hopeless darkness : but when she too emerges from her obscurity, 
she comes forward in no uncertain attitude, with no deep scar^ as 
of a recent conflict, oflering neither a mutilated canon nor a dwarfed 
theology. The African Bible, as it appears in the old Latin ver- 
sion, contains all the books which were received without dispute for 
two centuries after. The African theology, as represented by Ter- 
tullian, in no way falls short of the standard of Catholic doctrine 
maintained in other parts of Christendom. 

But the Church of the metropolis demands special attention. At The 
Home, if anywhere, we should expect to see very distinct traces o^Sme 
these successive phenomena, which are supposed to have extended 
throughout or almost throughout the Christian Church — first the 
supremacy of £bionism — ^then the conflict of the Judaic with the 
Pauline Crospel — ^lastly, towards the close of the second century, the 
triumph of a modified Paulinism and the consequent birth of 
Catholic Christianity*. Yet, even if this were the history of Catho- 
licity at Home, it wotdd still be an unfounded assumption to extend 
the phenomenon to other parts of Christendom. Home had not yet 
leamt to dictate to the Church at large. At this early period she 
appears for the most part unstable and pliant, the easy prey of 
designing or enthusiastic adventurers in theology, not the originator 

^ The epieoopate of Vietor (a. d. for his approval of this ohnroh extends 

190 — 302?) is fixed by the Tttbingen to the episcopate of Eleuthems, the 

critics (see Sehweglex ix. p. 206 etq.) immediate predecessor of Victor: see 

as the epoch of t^e antijndaic revoln• above, p. 318, note 6. They suppose 

lion in the Boman Church. This date however tibukt the onrrent had been 

follows necessarily from their assnmp- setting in this direction some time be^ 

tion that Hegesippne was an Ebionite; fore. 

α AL. 2 1 
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ef a policy and a creed of her own. The prerogatiye of Ghrietiaa 
doctrine and practice reets hitherto with the Churches of Antioch 
and Asia Minor. 

Bat the evidence lends no countenance to the idea that the ten- 
dencies of the Boman Church during this period were towards 
Heretics £bioniem. Her earlj history indeed is wrapt in obscurity. If the 
oongregftte y^ji ^q^q raised, the spectacle would probably not be very edifying, 
but there is no reason to imagine that Judaism was her character- 
istic taint. As late heathen Rome had been the sink of aJl pagan 
superstitionBy so early Christian Rome was the meeting-point of all 
heretical creeds and philosophies. If the presence of Simon Magus 
m the metropolis be not a historical fact, it is still a carrying out 
of the typical character with which he is invested in early tradition, 
as the father of heresy. Most of the great heresiarchs — among others 
Yalentiniis, Marcion, Praxeas, Theodotus, Sabellius — ^taught in Borne. 
Ebionism alone wotdd not be idle, where all other heresies were 
active. But the great battle with this form of error seems to have 
been fought out at an early date, in the lifetime of the Apostles 
themselves and in the age immediately following. 
Secession ^® hist notice of the Boman Church in the apostolic writings 
of Juda• seems to point to two separate communities, a Judai2dng Church 
and a Pauline Church. The arrival of the G^entile Apostle in the 
metropolis, it would appear, was the signal for the separation of 
the Judaisers, who had hitherto associated with their Gentile bre- 
thren coldly and distrustfully. The presence of St Paul must have 
vastly strengthened the numbers and influence of the more liberal 
and Catholic party; while the Judaizers provoked by rivalry re- 
doubled their efforts, that in making converts to the Gospel they 
might also gain proselytes to the law^ Thus 'in every way Christ 
was preached.' 
et Peter in If St Peter ever visited Bome, it must have been at a later 
I^D^e. ^^ ^gj^ these notices. Of this visits &r from improbable in itself 
there is &.ir if not conclusive evidence ; and once admitted^ we may 
reasonably assume that important consequences flowed from it. Where 
all is obscurity, conjecture on one side is &iirly answered by conjec- 
ture on the other. We may venture therefore to suggest this, as a 
not unlikely result of the presence of both Apostles in Bome. As 
they had done before in the world at large, so they would agree to do 

^ The inierenoes in the text are the ciroomoieion) are myfellow- workers 
drawn from Phil. i. 15 — 18, compared etc.' 
with Col. iv. η I * These only (i. e. of 
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now in the metropolie : they would exchange the right hand of fel- 
lowship, devoting themselves the one more especially to the Jewish, 
the other to the Gentile converts. Christian Borne was large enough A twofold 
to admit two communities or two sections in one community, until ^ ^® ' 
the time was ripe for their more complete amalgamation. Thus 
either as separate bodies with separate governments, or as a con- 
federation of distinct interests represented each by their own officers 
in a common presbytery, we may suppose that the Jewish and 
Gentile brotherhoods at Rome were organized by the combined action 
of the two Apostles. This fact seems to underlie the tradition that 
St Peter and St Paul were joint founders of the Roman Church : and 
it also explains the discrepancies in the lists of the early bishopSy 
which point to a double succession. At all events, the presence of 
the two Apostles must have tended to tone down antipathies and to 
draw parties closer together. The Judaizers seeing that the Apostle 
of the Circumcision, whose name they had venerated at a distance 
but whose principles they had hitherto imperfectly understood, was 
associating on terms of equality with the ' hated one,* the subverter 
of the law, would be led to foUow his example slowly and suspi- 
ciously: and advances on the one side would be met eagerly by 
advances on the other. Hence at the close of the first century we united un* 
see no more traces of a twofold Church. The work of the Apostles, „^^t, ^' 
now withdrawn from the scene, has passed into the hands of no un- 
worthy disciple. The liberal and catholic spirit of Clement eminently 
fitted him for the task of conciliation ; and he appears as the first 
bishop or presiding elder of the one Roman Church. This amalga- 
mation however could not be effected without some opposition ; the 
extreme Judaizers must necessarily have been embittered and alien•^ 
ated : and, if a little later we discern traces of Ebionite sectarianism 
in Rome, this is not only no surprise, but the most natural conse^ 
quence of a severe but short-lived struggle. 

The Epistle to the Corinthians written by Clement in the name Clement's 
of the Roman Church cannot well be placed after the close of the ^ 
first century and may possibly date some years earlier. It is not a.d. 97? 
imreasonable to regard this as a typical docimient, reflecting the 
comprehensive principles and large sympathies which had been im- 
pressed upon the united Church of Rome, in great measure perhaps 
by the influence of the distinguished writer. There is no early 
Christian writing which combines more fully than this the distinctive 
features of all the Apostolic Epistles, now asserting the supremacy of 
faith with St Paul, now urging the necessity of works with St James, 

21 — 2 
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at one time echoing the language of St Peter, at another repeating' 
the Teiy words of the Epistle to the Hebrews \ Not without some 
show of truth, the authority of Clement was claimed in after genera- 
tions for writings of very different tendencies. Belonging to no 
party, he seemed to belong to all. 
Teetimony ^ot many years after this Epistle was written, Ignatius now on 
tine. his way to martyrdom addresses a letter to the Roman brethren. It 

A.D. 107? contains no indications of any division in the Church of the metro- 
polis or of thp prevalence of Ebionite views among his readers. On 
the contrary, he lavishes epithets of praise on them in the opening 
salutation; and throughout the letter there la not the faintest shadow 
of blame. His only fear is that they may be too kind to him and 
deprive him of the honoiir of martyrdom by their intercessions. To 
the Ephesians, and even to Polycarp, he offers words of advice and 
warning; but to the Romans he utters only the language of joy^l 
satis£M$tion'. 

But in a church thus formed we might expect to meet with other 

and narrower types of doctrine than the Epistle of Clement exhibits. 

Traditional principles and habits of thought i^ould still linger on^ 

modified indeed but not wholly transformed by the predominance of 

a Catholicity which comprehended all elements in due proportion• 

One such iype is represented by an extant work which emanated from 

the Roman Church during the first half of the second century'. 

Shepherd ^ its general tone the Shepherd of Hermas confessedly differs 

Bot^Sra! ^^ *^® Epistle of Clement ; but on the other hand the writer wae 

ite. certainly no Ebionite, as he has been sometimes represented. If lie 

e. AJ). 145. dwells almost exclusively on works, he yet states that the ^ elect of 

Ood will be saved through faith^': if he rarely quotes the New Tes* 

tament, his references to the Old Testament are still fidnter and 

scantier : if he speaks seldom of our Lord and never mentions Him 

by name, he yet asserts that the ' Son of God was present with His 



^ See Weetoott ITutory of the Canon 
p. ag sq. 

' I assume that the Syiiao repre- 
sents the geniiine Ignatius. The inter- 
polator of the short Greek recension 
distinctly acquits the Bomans of any 
{Mirticipation in heresy ; he speaks of 
them as ' imited in flesh and spirit with 
eveiy oonunandment of Christ, filled 
with the grace of God inseparably, and 
strained clear of eyeiy foreign colour 
{άτοδινΤασμέι^οΐί άτό Taprbs άΧΚοτρίου 



χρώματοή,* This interpolator appears 
in other passages as a stubborn oppo- 
nent of Judaism, Magn, 8, 10, Philad, 
6. His date seems to be about a. n. 
140, as it is fixed by LipsiuB U^er die 
Aeehtheit etc. inNiedner's ZeiUehriftf 1 . 
P• 3 sq. (1856). If so, his testimony 
supplies a gap in our knowledge of the 
Boman Church. 

' On the date of the Shepherd see 
above, p. 99, note 3. 

^ VU, ill. 8: comp. Mand, τίϋ. 
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father in cotmeel at the founding of creation'/ and holds that the 
world ie ^ sustained by Him V Such expressions no Ebionite could 
have used. Of all the Kew Testament writings the Shepherd most 
resembles in tone the Epistle of St James, whose language it some- 
times reflects : but the teaching of St James appears here in an 
exaggerated and perverted form. The author lays great stress on 
works^ and so far he copies his model : but his interpretation of 
works is ofben formal and ritualistic, and in one passage he even 
states the doctrine of supererogation'. Whether the tone of this 
writing is to be ascribed to the traditional feelings of Judaism yet 
lingering in the Church, or to the influence of a Judaic section still 
tolerated, or to the constitution of the author's own mind, it is im- 
possible to say. The view of Christian ethics here presented devi- 
ates considerably, it is true, from St Paul's teaching ; but the devi- 
ation is the same in kind and not greater in degree than marks a 
vast number of mediaeval writings, and may in fact be said to char 
racterize more or less distinctly the whole mediaeval Church. Thus 
it afibrds no ground for the chaige of Ebionism. Hennas speaks of 
law indeed, as St James speaks of it ; yet by la^ he means not the 
Mosaic ordinances but the rule introduced by Christ. On the other 
hand his very silence is eloquent. There is not a word in favour of 
Judaic observances properly so called, not a word of denunciation 
direct or indirect against either the doctrine or the person of St 
Paul or his disciples. In this respect the Shepherd presents a marked 
contrast to the truly Ebionite work, which must be taken next in 
order. 

The Clementine writings have been assigned with great confl-Boman 
dence.by most recent critics of ability to a Roman authorship*. Of J^^j^^ 



^ Sim» iz. 13. The whole passage 
is striking : Ιίρωτον, φιιμί, νάιη-ωμ, κύ• 
ρΐ€, τοϋτά μοί δήλωσορ' ή χέτρα καΐ ij 
πύλη tIs icriv; Ή νέτρα, ψησίν^ αΰτη 
καΐ ή τύλη 6 vlds τοΰ θ€θΰ iarL Uds, 
ψημί, κύρΐ€ι ή ιτέτρα νάΚοΛά έστι», •η Si 
τύλη καατη\ "Aicove, φτ^νΐ^ καΐ σύνιβ^ 
άσύν€Τ€. 6 μ^¥ vlos του Oeou ταίσηί τη^ 
KTlffeiin avrov irpoy€y4ffT€p6s έστιρ, ύστ€ 
σύμβουΧοψ airrw γ€νέσθαι τφ τατρί τη$ 
κτίσβωί αντον* διά τοΰτο καΧ iraKaios ^σ- 
τν. Ή δέ νύΚη did τι καιτή, ψημί, κύρ^ί ; 
"Οτι, φτμτίν, iv* ίσχάτύΐν των ή/ιερών τη9 
«n/yreXeias φανερός iyivero, διά τοΰτο 
Kcuyrj iyiyero ή τύλη, &α οΐ μέΚΚοντ€$ 
σώΙ^€σθαι δί αύττί els τ^ρ βασΊλ^Ιΰοτ 6/σ- 



ίλθωσι του 6eou. 

' Sim, ix. 14 T<i 6ρομα του νΙοΰ τοΟ 
θ€θΰ μέγα έστΙ καΐ άχώρψον καΐ τον 
κόσμον όλον βαστάξιει. On the whole 
subject see Domer Lehre etc. i. p. 186 
sq., Westcott Canon p. 320 sq. 

* Sim, V. 3 : comp. Mand, iv. 4. 

^ So for instance Banr, Schliemann, 
Bitschl, Hilgenfeld: and this Tiew is 
adopted by Dean Milman Latin ChriS' 
tianiiy i. p. 3T, who speaks of it as *the 
unanimous opinion of those who in 
later days have critically examined the 
Clementina.' XJhlhom is almost alone 
among recent critics in raising his voice 
against this general verdict: p. 370 sq. 
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mentines the trutli of this view I am very far from convinced. The great 
question- argument — indeed almoet the only argument — in its favour is the 
fact that the plot of the romance turns upon the wanderings of this 
illustrious bishop of Bome, who is at once the narrator and the hero 
of the story. But the &me of Clement reached far beyond the 
limits of his own jurisdiction. To him, we are specially told by a 
contemporary writer, was assigned the task of corresponding with 
foreign churches ^ His rank and position, his acknowledged wisdom 
and piety, would point him out as the best typical representative of 
the Qentile converts : and an Ebionite writer, designing, by a reli- 
gious fiction to impress his views on Gentile Christendom, would 
naturally single out Clement for his hero, and by his example enforce 
the duty of obedience to the Church of the Circumcision, as the 
prerogative Church and the true standard of orthodoxy. At all 
events it is to be noticed that, beyond the use made of Clement's 
name, theee writings do not betray any femiliarity with or make any 
reference to the Boman Church in particular*. On the contrary, the 
scenes are all laid in the East ; and the supreme arbiter, the idti- 
mate referee in ifll that relates to Christian doctrine and practice, 
is not Peter, the Clementine Apostle of the Centiles, the reputed 
founder of the Boman Church, but James the Lord's brother, the 
bishop of bishops, the ruler of the mother Church of the Circum^ 
cision. 

If the Boman origin of these works is more than doubtful, the 

time of writing also is open to much question. The dates assigned 

to the Homilies by the ablest critics range over the whole of the 

second century, and someplace them even later. If the Boman 

authorship be abandoned, many reasons for a very early date will fall 

Their im- to the ground also. Whenever they were written, the Homilies are 

I^- among the most interesting and important of early Christie writings; 

ated. but they have no right to the place assigned them in the system of 

a modem critical school, as the missing link between the Judaism of 

the Christian era and the Catholicism of the close of the second 



^ Hennas Vis, li 4 Ημψβι ovv KXij- 
μηί els rds ίξω iroKeis* έκ€ΐνφ yap έτη* 
τέτραΐΓται, 

' The Epistle of Clement to James, 
prefixed to the work, is an exception ; 
for it gives an elaborate account of the 
writer's appointment by St Peter as 
his successor. The purpose of this let- 
ter, which is to glorify the see of Borne, 
. shows that it was no part of and proba* 



biy is later than the Homilies them- 
selves. 

If the Homilies had really been 
written by a Boman Christian, the slight 
and incidental mention of St Peter's so- 
journ in Bome (i. 1 6, c<»np. Recogn. i. 74) 
would have thrown considerable doubt 
on the fact. But if they emanated from 
the East, from Syria for instance, no 
explanation of this silence is needed. 
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century, as representing in fact the phase of ChristiaDity taught at 

Home and generally throughout the Church during the early ages. 

The very complexion of the writer*s opinions is such, that they can 

hardly have been maintained by any large and important community, 

at least in the West Had they presented a purer form of Judaism, They can• 

founded on the Old Testament Scriptures, a more plausible <5aee^t'^e*' 

might hare been made out. But the theology of the Clementinee doctrine of 

does not lie in a direct line between the Old Testament and Catholic chiuih^"^ 

Christianity : it deviates equally from the one and the other. In its 

rejection of half the Mosaic law and much more than half of the 

Old Testament, and in its doctrine of successive avatars of the 

Christ, it must have been as repugnant to the religious sentiments 

of a Jew trained in the school of Hillel, as it could possibly be to a 

disciple of St Paul in the first century or to a Catholic Christian in 

the third. Moreover -the tone of the writer is not at all the tone 

of one who addresses a sympathetic audience. His attacks on St 

Paul are covert and indirect; he makes St Peter complain that he 

has been misrepresented and libelled. Altogether there is an air 

of deprecation and apology in the Homilies. If they were really 

written by a Boman Christian, they cannot represent the main body 

of the Church, but must have emanated from one of the many 

heresies with which the metropolis swarmed in the second century, 

when all promidgators of new doctrine gathered there, as the 

largest and therefore the most &vourable market for their spiritual 

wares. 

There is another reason also for thinking that this Gnostic Notice in 
£bionism cannot have obtained any wide or lasting influence in the ^PP^lJ* 
Church of Home. During the episcopate of Callistus (a.d. 219 — 
223) a heretical teacher appears in the metropolis, promulgating 
£lchasaite doctrines substantially, though not identically, the same 
with the creed of the Clementines, and at first seems likely to attain 
some measure of success, but is denounced and foiled by Hippolytus. 
It is clear that this learned writer on heresies regarded the Elcha- 
eaite doctrine as a novelty, against which therefore it was the more 
necessary to warn the faithful Christian. If the Ebionism of the 
Clementines had ever prevailed at Home, it had passed into oblivion 
when Hippolytus wrote. 

The few notices of the Koman Church in the second century No Ebion• 
point to other than Ebionite leanings. In their ecclesiastical ordi- jngg^^^thg 
nances the Komans seem anxioiis to separate themselves as widely Boman 
as possible from Jewish practices. Thus they extended the Friday's 
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hat over the Satnxdayy shewing thereby a marked disregard of the 

sabbatical festival ^ Thus again they obsenred Easter on a different 

day from the Jewish passoyer; and so zealous were they in fayonr 

E^idenoe of their own traditional usage in this respect, that in the Paschal 

(^ the Pas- controversy their bishop Victor resorted to the extreme measure of 

ohal con- •^ * 

tzoTeny• renouncing communion with those churches which differed from it '. 

This oontroversy affords a valuable testimony to the Catholicity of 
Christianity at Rome in another way. It is clear that the churches 
ranged on different sides on this question of ritual are nevertheless 
substantially agreed on all important points of do^ctrine and practice. 
This fact appears when Anicetus of Rome permits Polycarp of 
Smyrna^ who had visited the metropolis in order to settle some dis- 
puted points and had fiedled in arranging the Paschal question, to 
celebrate the eucharist in his stead. It is distinctly stated by Ire- 
mens when he remonstrates with Victor for disturbing the peace of 
the Church by insisting on non-essentials '. In its creed the Boman 
Church was one with the Gallic and Asiatic Churches ; and that this 
creed was not Ebionite, the names of Polycarp and Irenaeus are 
guarantees. Nor is it only in the Paschal controversy that the 
Catholicity of the Bomans may be inferred from their intercourse 
Oihercom- with other Christian communities. The remains of ecclesiastical 
tions ^th ^terature, though sparse^ and fragmentary, are yet sufficient to reveal 
foreign a wide network of intercommunication between the churches of the 
cnnrcnes. g^^j^ century j and herein Rome naturally holds a central position. 
The visit of Hegesippus to the metropolis has been mentioned already. 
Not very long after we find Dionysius bishop of Corinth, whose 
'orthodoxy' is praised by £usebiu8, among other letters addressed 



1 TertuU/ile Jtjun, 14; seeNeander 
C%. Hist I. p. 410 (Bohn). 

' On the Paschal contiOTersy see 
Enseb. JET. E, v. 23 — 35. Polyorates on 
behalf of the Asiatic Churches claimed 
the sanction of St John; and there 
seems no reason to donbt the validity 
of this daim. On the other hand a 
different role had been observed in the 
Boman Ghnroh at least as far back as 
the episcopate of Xystus (about iso- 
139) and perhaps earlier. It seems 
probable then that the Easter festival 
had been established independently by 
the Bomans and those who followed 
the Boman practice. Thus in the first 
instance the difference of usage was no 



index of Judaic or antijudaic leanings : 
bnt when once attention was called to 
its existence, and it became a matter of 
controversy, the observance of the Chris- 
tian anniversary on the same day with 
the Jewish festival would afford a 
handle for the charge of Judaism ; and 
where it was a matter of poHcy or of 
principle to stand clear of any sympa- 
thy with Jewish customs (as for in- 
stance in Palestine after the collision of 
the Jews with the Bomans) , the Boman 
usage would be adopted in preference 
to the Asiatic. 

> In Euseb. H. E, τ. 24 ι; ίιαφω^Ια 

^νρίστησιν, and the whole extract. 
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to fotdgn ohurches, wnting aleo to the Romans in terms of cordial 
sympathy and respect \ On the Catholicity of the African Church 
* I hare already remarked : and the African Church was a daughter 
of the Boman, from whom therefore it may be assumed she derived 
her doctrine». 

The gleams of light which break in upon the internal history of Internal 
the Boman Church at the close of the second and beginning of the ^J^ 
third century exhibit her assailed by rival heresies, compromised by Boman 
the weakness and worldliness of her rulers, altogether distracted and ^*^^*"^• 
unsteady, but in no way £bionite. One bishop, whose name is not 
given, first dallies with the fanatical spiritualism of Montanus; then 
suddenly turning round, surrenders himself to the patripassian spe- 
culations of Fraxeas'. Later than this two successive bishops, 
Zephyrinus and Callistus, are stated, by no friendly critic indeed but 
yet a contemporary writer, the one from stupidity and avarice, the 
other from craft and ambition, to have listened fiivourably to the 
heresies of Noetus and Sabellius\ It was at this point in her history 
that the Church of Home was surprised by the novel doctrines of the 
Elchasaite teacher, whom I have already mentioned more than once. 
But no one wotdd maintain that at this late date £bionism predo- 
minated either at Bome or in Christendom generally. 

Ebionites indeed there were at this time and very much later. 
Even at the close of the fourth century, they seem to have mustered 
in considerable numbers in the east of Palestine, and were scattered 
through the great cities of the empire. But their existence wasEbioniem 
not prolonged much later. About the middle of the fifth century 
they had almost disappeared^ They would gradually be absorbed 
either into the Catholic Church or into the Jewish synagogue : into 
the latter probably, for their attachment to the law seems all along to 
have been stronger than their attachment to Christ. 

Thus then a comprehensive survey of the Church in the second 
. century seems to reveal a substantial unity of doctrine and a general 



dies oat. 



1 In Enseb. H. E. iv. 13. 

• TertuU. de Pr<s$er. φ, Cyprian 
EpUt, 48 (ed. Fell) writing to Cornelias 
speaks of Bome as 'Eoolesiie catholiosB 
xadicem et matrioem/ in reference to 
the African Chnrohes. 

« Tertull. αφυ, Frax, L TertulJian, 
now a Montaniet, writes of Praxeas 
vhohadpersuadedthis nameless bishop 
of Borne to revoke his concessions to 
Montaniam, 'Ita duo negotia diaboli 



Prazeas Bomie proonravit, prophetiam 
expulit et lueresim intulit, paradetom 
ftigavit et patrem cruoifizit.* For spe- 
culations as to the name of this bishop 
see Wordsworth's Hippolyttu pp. 131, 

132• 
* Hippol. Harei, ix. 7 sq. 

^ Theodoret, Haer.Fah. ii. 11, men- 
tions the Ebionites and the Elohasaites 
among those of whom 0^ βρ^Χ^ ^*^' 
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recognition of Jewieh and G«ntile Apoetles alike throughout the 
greater part of Christendom. At the same time it could hardly 
happen, that the influence of both should be equally felt or the au- 
thority of both estimated alike in all branches of the Church. St 
Paul and the Twelve had by mutual consent occupied distinct spheres 
of labour; and this distribution of provinces must necessarily have 
produced some effect on the subsequent history of the Church ^ The 
communities founded by St Paul would collect and preserve the 
letters of their founder with special care; while the brotherhoods 
evangelized by the Apostles of the Circumcision would attribute a 
superior, if not an exclusive, value to the writings of these 'pillars' 
of the Church. It is therefore no great surprise to find that in dif- 
ferent writers of the second century and in different parts of the early 
Church, the Epistles of St Paul on the one hand', the Apocalypse 
of St John or the letter of St James on the other, should be seldom 
or never appealed to as authorities. The equable circulation of all 
the apostolic writings was necessarily the work of time. 



account. 



ΤΤβθ of the ΓΤΠΗΕ foregoing account of the conflict of the Church with Judaism 
1««Λ?ί* ^ ^"* been necessarily imperfect, and in some points conjectural ; 

but it will prepare the way for a more correct estimate of the re- 
lations between St Paul and the leading Apostles of the Circimi- 
cision. We shall be in a position to view these relations no longer 
as an isolated chapter in history, but in connexion with events before 
and after: and we shall be furnished also with means of estimating 



^ Gal. ii. 9: see Westoott*8 History 
of the Canon p. 84 sq. 

■ Weetcott, tc. * Though he (Papias) 
was the friend of Polycarp, he nowhere 
alludes to any of the Pauline writings. 
It cannot be an accident that he omits 
all these — ^the Epistles of St Paul, the 
Gospel of St Luke, and the Acts of the 
Apostles — ^and these only of the acknow• 
ledged books of the New Testament.' 
At the same time the silence of Euse- 
bius is not condusiye. His account of 
Polycarp's Epistle (JEf. E, iv. 14) shows 
how far from exhaustive his statements 
may be in such cases. He there says 
that * Polycarp employs some testimo- 
nies from the former (first) Epistle of 
Peter.* Though some recent writers 
have doubted the genuineness of the ex- 
isting letter ascribed to Polycarp, it is 



allowed to be the same to which Euse- 
bius refers ; and yet this letter abounds 
in quotations from the Apostolic writ- 
ings — ^more especially the Epistles of 
St Paul. The phenomenon exhibited in 
ihe Ancient Syriac DocuTtients (edited by 
Gureton, 1864) is remarkable. Though 
they refer more than once to the Acts of 
the Apoetles (pp. 15, 27, 35) as the work 
of St Luke and as possessing canonical 
authority, and though they allude inci- 
dentally to St Paul's labours (pp. 35, 61, 
62), there is yet no reference to the epi- 
stles of this Apostie where the omission 
cannot have been accidental (p. 33), and 
the most important churches founded 
by him, as Ephesus, Thessalonica, Co- 
rinth, etc., are stated to have received 
* the Apostles ^ Hand of Priesthood from 
John the Evangelist' (p. 34)• 
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the yalue of later traditional accounts of these first preachers of the 
Gospel. 

St Paul himself is so clearly reflected in his own writings, that St Paul. 
a distorted image of his life and doctrine would seem to be due only 
to defective vision. Yet our first impressions require to be corrected 
or rather supplemented by an after consideration. Seeing him 
chiefiy as the champion of Gentile liberty, the constant antagonist 
of Jew and Judaizer, we are apt to forget that his character has 
another side also. By birth and education he was a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews: and the traditions and feelings of his race held him in 
honourable captivity to the very last. 

Of this fact the narrative of the Acts affords many striking His por- 
examples. It exhibits him associating with the Apostles of the ^^g ^ ^ 
Circumcision on terms of mutual respect and love, celebrating the 
festivals and observing the rites of his countrymen, everywhere 
giving the precedence to the Jew over the G«ntile. 

But the character of the witness has been called in question. Its truth 
This narrative, it is said, is neither contemporary nor trustworthy. ^?®β"°^" 
It was written long after the events recorded, with the definite 
purpose of uniting the two parties in the Church. Thus the in- 
cidents are forged or wrested to subserve the puri)ose of the writer. 
It was part of his plan to represent St Peter and St Paul as living 
on friendly terms, in order to reconcile the Petrine and Pauline 
factions. 

The Acts of the Apostles in the multiplicity and variety of its 
details probably affords greater means of testing its general character 
for truth than any other ancient narrative in existence ; and in my 
opinion it satisfies the tests fully. But this is not the place for such 
an investigation. Keither shall I start &om the assumption that it 
has any historical value. Taking common ground with those whose 
views I am considering, I shall draw my proofis from St Paul's 
Epistles alone in the first instance, nor from all of these, but from 
such only as are allowed even by the extreme critics of the Tubingen but esta- 
school to be genuine, the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and i^^ ^^^ ^ 
Galatians^ It so happens that they are the most important for my mitings. 

^ These four epistles alone were master.' He accepts as genuine i Thes- 

accepted as genuine by Baor and salonians, Fhilippians, and Philemon: 

Sohwegler. Hilgenield, who may now thus substitating, as he expresses 

be regarded as the chief of the Τΰ- it, the sacred number Seven for the 

bingen school, has in this, as in many heathen Tetractys of his master: see 

other points, deserted the extreme po- ' ZeiUcK fur mssenscK Theol, y. p. 326 

eitionof Banr whom he caUs the 'great (1862). 
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purpoee. If they contain the severest dennndations of the Judaizers, 
if they display the most uncompromising antagonism to Judaism, 
they also exhibit more strongly than any others St Paul's sympathies 
with his fellow-countrymen. 

These then are the facts for which we have St Paul's direct per- 
(i) Ροή- sonal testimony in the epistles allowed by all to be gentiine. (i) 
The posUion of the Jews. He assigns to them the prerogative over 
the Gentiles; a prior right to the privileges of the Gospel, involving 
a prior reward if they are accepted and, according to an universal 
rule in things spiritual, a prior retribution if they are spurned (Bom. 
L t6, ii 9, lo). In the same spirit he declares that the advantage 
is on the side of the Jew, and that this advantage is 'much every 
way' (Rom. iii. i. 2). (2) Hia affection /or his countrymen. His 
earnestness and depth of feeling are nowhere more striking than 
when he is speaking of the Jews: 'Brethren, my heart's desire and 
prayer to God for Israel is, that they might be saved: for I bear 
them record that they have a zeal of God, but not according to 
knowledge' (Rom. x. i, 2). Thus in spite of their present stubborn 
apostasy he will not allow that they have been cast away (xL i), 
but looks forward to the time when 'all Israel shall be saved' (xL 26). 
So strong indeed is his language in one passage, that commentators 
regarding the letter rather than the spirit of the Apostle's prayer, 
have striven to explain it away by feeble apologies and unnatural 
interpretations: Ί say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience 
also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost, that I have great heavi- 
ness and continual sorrow in my heart: for I could wish that my- 
self were accursed from Christ (άνάθ€μα cT^ac avros f /ώ άττο του 
Χριστοί?) for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh' (Rom. 
ix. I — 3). (3) Hie practical care /or hie cotrntrymen. The collection 
of alms for the poor brethren of Judaea occupies much of his atten- 
tion and suggests messages to various churches (Rom. xv. 25, 26; 
I Cor. xvi. I — 6; 2 Cor. viii, ix; Gal. ii. 10). It is clear not only 
that he is very solicitous himself on behalf of the Christians of the 
Circumcision, but that he is anxious also to inspire his Grentile con- 
(4) His verts with the same interest. (4) Hie conformity to Jewieh hahita 
T°t^^'• ^'^ «βα^β*. St Paul lays down this rule, to * become all things to 
uea^ee. all nien that he may by allmeans save some' (i Cor. ix, 22). This 
is the key to all seeming inconsistencies in different representations 
of his conduct. In his epistles we see him chiefly as a Gentile 
among Gentiles ; but this powerful moral weapon has another edge. 
Applying this maxim, he hijnself tells us emphatically that 'unto 
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the Jews he became as a Jew, that he might gain the Jews ; unto 
them that are under the law as under the law, that he might gain 
them that are under the law' (ix. 20). The charges of his Judaizing 
opponents are a witness that he did carry out his maxim in this 
direction, as in the other. With a semblance of truth they taunt 
him with inconsistency, urging that in his own practice he had 
virtually admitted their principles, that in £act he had himself 
preached circumcision'. (5) Hia reverence /or the Old TeHamerUis) Bis use 
Scriptures. This is a strongly marked feature in the four epistles ^^*^_ 
which I am considering. They teem with quotations, while there ment. « 
are comparatively few in his remaining letters. For metaphor, 
aUegory, example, argument, confirmation, he draws upon this inex. 
haustible store. However widely he may have differed from his 
rabbinical teachers in other respects, he at least did not yield to 
them in reverence for ' the law and the prophets and the psalms.' 

These facts being borne in mind (and they are indisputable) the 
portrait of St Paid in the Acts ought not to present any difficulties. 
Jt records no one fact of the Apostle, it attributes no sentiment to 
him, which is not either covered by some comprehensive maxim or 
supported by some practical instance in his acknowledged letters. 
On the other hand the tone of the history confessedly differs some- Differenoe 
what from the tone of the epistles. Nor could it possibly have been ^^^ the' 
otherwise. Written in the heat of the conflict, written to confute Acts and 
unscrupulous antagonist» and to guard against dangerous errors, ^P^^""'* 
St Paul's language could not give a complete picture of his relations 
with the Apostles and the Church of the Circumcision. Arguments 
directed against men, who disparaged his authority by undue exalt- 
ation of the Twelve, offered the least favourable opportunity of 
expressing his sympathy with the Twelve. Denunciations of Ju- 
daizing teachers, who would force their national rites on the Gentile 
Churches, were no fit vehicle for acknowledging his respect for and 
conformity with those rites. The £umes8 of this line of argument 
will be seen by comparing the differences observable in his own 
epistles. His tone may be said to be graduated according to the 
temper and character of his hearers. The opposition of the Galatian 
letter to the Mosaic ritual is stem and uncompromising. It was 
written to correct a virulent form of Judaism. On the other hand the 
remonstrances in the Epistle to the Bomans are much more moderate, 
guarded by constant explanations and counterpoised by e3φressioDs of 

^ See aboye, p. 18 sq., and notes on i. 10, ii. 3, v. 9, ir. 
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deep sympathj. Here he was writing to a mixed cburch of Jews 
and Gentiles, where there had been no direct opposition to his 
authority, no violent outbreak of Judaism. If then we picture him 
in his intercourse with his own countrymen at Jerusalem, where the 
claims of his nation were paramount and where the cause of Qentile 
liberty could not be compromised, it seems most natural that he 
should have spoken and acted as he is represented in the Acts. 
Luther denouncing the pope for idolatry and Luther rebuking Carl• 
stadt for iconoclasm writes like two different persons. He bids the 
timid and gentle Melancthon * sin and sin boldly ' ; he would have 
cut his right hand off sooner than pen such words to the antinomian 
rioters of Munster. It is not that the man or his principles were 
dianged : but the same words addressed to persons of opposite tem- 
pers would have conveyed a directly opposite meaning. 
Bt Paul's St Paul's language then, when in this epistle he describes his 

'^i^?h * relations with the Three, must be interpreted with this caution, that 
Three as it necessaiily exhibits those relations in a partial aspect. The pur- 
thi P^'^ ^^ *^^ language, as I understand it, is explained in the notes : 
epistle. and I shall content myself here with gathering up the results. 

(i) There is a general recognition of the position and authority 
of the elder Apostles, both in the earlier visit to Jerusalem when 
he seeks Peter apparently for the purpose of obtaining instruction in 
the facts of the Crospel, staying with him a fortnight, and in the later 
visit which is undertaken for the purpose, if I may use the phrase, 
of comparing notes with the other Apostles and obtaining their 
sanction for the freedom of the Gentile Churches. (2) On the other 
hand there is an uncompromising resistance to the extravagant and 
exclusive claims set up on their behalf by the Judaizers. (3) In 
contrast to these claims, St Paul's language leaves the impression 
(though the inference cannot be regarded as certain), that they had 
not offered a prompt resistance to the Judaizers in the first instance, 
hoping perhaps to conciliate them, and that the brunt of the contest 
had been borne by himself and Barnabas. (4) At the same time 
they are distinctly separated from the policy and principles of the 
Judaizers, who are termed false brethren, spies in the Christian 
camp; (5) The Apostles of the Circumcision find no fault with 
St Paul's Gospel, and have nothing to add to it. (6) Their recog- 
nition of his office is most complete. The language is decisive in 
two respects : it represents this recognition first as thoroughly mu- 
tual, and secondly as admitting a perfect equality and independent 
position. (7) At the same time a separate sphere of labour is 
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aissigned to each : the one are to preach to the heathen, the other to 
the Circumcision. There is no implication, as some have represented, 
that the Gospel preached to the Gentile would differ from the Gospel 
preached to the Jew. Such an idea is alien to the whole spirit of 
the passage. Lastly, (8) notwithstanding their distinct spheres of 
work, St Paul is requested by the Apostles of the Circumcision to 
collect the alms of the Gentiles for the poor brethren of Judsea, and 
to this request he responds cordially. 

With the exception of the incident at Antiooh, which will be Beferesces 
considered presently, the Epistle to the Galatians contains nothing J^jJep^^jf 
more bearing directly on the relations between St Paul and the Apo- sties, 
sties of the Circumcision. Other special references are found in the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, but none elsewhere. These notices, slight 
though they are, accord with the view presented by the Galatian 
letter. St Paul indeed says more than once that he is ^not a whit be- 
hind the very chiefest Apostles' (τώΐ' vvtpXiav αιτοστολων, 2 Cor. xi. 5, 
xii. 11), and there is in the original a slight touch of irony which 
disappears in the translation : but the irony loses its point unless the 
exclusive preference of the elder Apostles is regarded as an exag- 
geration of substantial claims. Elsewhere St Paul speaks of Cephas 
and the Lord's brethren as exercising an apostolic privilege which 
belonged also to himself and Barnabas (i Cor. ix. 5), of Cephas and 
James as witnesses of the Lord's resurrection like himself (i Cor. xv* 
5, 7). In the last passage he calls himself (with evident reference 
to the elder Apostles who are mentioned immediately before) ^ the 
least of the Apostles, who is not worthy to be called an Apostle.' In 
rebuking the dissensions at Corinth, he treats the name of Cephas 
with a delicate courtesy and respect which has almost escaped notice. 
When he comes to argue the question, he at onoe drops the name of 
St Peter; 'While one saith, I am of Paul, and another, I am of 
ApoUos, are ye not carnal? What then is Apollos, and what is 
Pauli' ApoUos was so closely connected with him (see xvi. 12), 
that he could use his name without fear of misapprehension. But in 
speaking of Cephas he had to observe more caution : certain persons 
persisted in regarding St Peter as the head of a rival party, and 
therefore he is careful to avoid any seeming depreciation of his bro- 
ther Apostle. 

In all this there is nothing inconsistent with the character of Noantago- 
St Paul as drawn in the Acts, nothing certainly which represents ^Jr^^ g^ 
him as he was represented by extreme partisans in ancient times, by Paul and 
Ebionites on the one hand and Marcionites on the other, and as he ^^ 
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Apoitlee. I1A8 been represented of late bj a certain school of critics, in a posi- 
tion of antagonism to the chief Apostles of the Circumcision. I 
shall next examine the scriptural notices and traditional represen- 
tations of these three. 
StPztib I• The author of the Clementine HomiHea makes St Fbteb 
daimed by f;^^ mouth-piece of his own Ebionite yiews. In the prefatory letter 
of Peter to James which, though possibly the work of another 
author, represents the same sentiments, the Apostle complains that 
he has been misrepresented as holding that the law was abolished 
but fearing to preach this doctrine openly. 'Far be it,' he adds, 
'for to act so is to oppose the law of God which was spoken by 
Moses and to which our Lord -bare witness that it should abide for 
ever. For thus He said» Heaven and earth sheUlpaes away : one jot 
er one tittle shall in no toieepass away from the law. And this He 
«aid that all things might be fulfilled. Yet these persons professing 
to give my sentiments (τον Ιμ,ον vcvy ίπαγγ€\λ6μ€νοι) I know not how, 
attempt to interpret the words that they have heard from me more 
deverly (φρονιμΜΤ€ρον) than myself who spoke them, telling their 
pupils that this is my meaning (φμόνημα)^ though it never once 
entered into my mind (o cyci cfiSk ίν€θνμηθψ). But if they dare to 
tell such falsehoods of me while I am still alive, how much more 
will those who come after me venture to do it when I am gone (§ 2).' 
It has been held by some modern critics that the words thus put 
into the Apostle's mouth are quite in character ; that St Peter did 
maintain the perpetuity of the law; and that therefore the tradi- 
tional account which has pervaded Catholic Christendom £rom the 
writing of the Acts to the present day gives an essentially &lse view 
of the Apostle. 

I think the words quoted will strike most readers as betraying a 
consciousness on jbhe part of the writer that he is treading on hollow 
aadslflobyand dangerous ground. But without insiBting on this, it is im- 
^^^ portant to observe that the sanction of this venerated name was 
claimed by other sectarians of opposite opinions. Basilides (about 
A.D. 130), the famous Gnostic teacher, announced that he had been 
instructed by one Glaucias an 'interpreter* of St Peter'. An early 
«pocryphal writing moreover, which should probably be assigned to 
the beginning of the second century and which expressed strong anti- 
judaic views', was entitled the ' Preaching of Peter.' I do not see 

^ Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. p. 898, rpov, see Bchwegler Naehap. Zeiu n. 

Potter. p. 30 sq. Its opposition to Jndaism 

' On this work, th« jrij^/ca Π^• appears in an extant fragment presenred 
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why these assertions have not as great a claim to a hearing as the 
opposite statement of the Ebionite writer. They are probably ear- 
lier ; and in one case at least we have more tangible evidence than 
the irresponsible venture of an anonymous romance writer. The 
probable inference however from such conflicting statements would 
be, that St Peter's true position was somewhere between the two 
extremes. 

But we are not to look for trustworthy information from such 
sources as these. If we wish to learn the Apostle's real attitude in 
the conflict between Jewish and Gentile converts, the one fragment- 
ary notice in the Epistle to the Galatians will reveal more than all St Paul's 
the distorted and interested accounts of later ages : * But when Ce- ^q occur- 
phas came to Antioch I withstood him to the face, for he was con- rence at 
demned (his conduct condemned itself). For before that certain ^ 
came from James, he did eat with the Gentiles, but when they came, 
he withdrew and separated himself, fearing those of the Circumcision : 
and the rest of the Jews also dissembled with him^ so that even Bar- 
nabas was carried away with their dissimulation (συνανηχθη αυτών tq 



in Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. p. 760, μηί^ 
Kardi *lov5alovs σ4β€σ$€...ώστ€ Kod ύμ€Ϊ$ 
hffitat KoX δικαίων μανθάροντ€ί α irapaHl- 
δομερ ύμχν φυ\ά(Γσ€σθ€^ KaiwQs rhv Oeby 
διά, του Ίίριστοΰ σ€βόμ€νΜ* €υρομ€ν ykp 
ϊν rati 'γραφοΛί καθώί & Κύριοί Xiyet' 
Ιδού διατίθ^μαι ύμΛΡ καιρόν δΐίχΘ'ήκψ 
χ.τ.λ. The fragments of this work are 
collected by Grabe, Spicil, i. p. 62 sq. 
It was made use of by Heraoleon the 
Yalentinian, and is qnoted more than 
once, apparently as genuine, by Clement 
of Alexandria. 

The identity of this work with the 
PrcBdicatio Pauli quoted in the treatise 
DeBaptismoHcBreticorum printed among 
Cyprian's works ( App. p. 30, Pell) seems 
to me very doubtful, though maintained 
by several able critics. The passage 
there quoted is strangely misinterpreted 
by Baur {Christenthum p. 53). I give 
bis words, lest I should have misunder- 
stood him: 'Auch die kirchliche Sage, 
welche die Apostel wieder zusammen- 
brachte, lasst erst am Ende nach einer 
langen Zeit derTrennung die gegensei- 
tige Anerkennung zu Stande kommen. 
Post tanta tempera, hiess es in der Prss- 
dioatio Fauli in der Stelle, welche sich 
in der Cyprian*s Werken angehangten 

GAL. 



Schrift de rebaptismate erhalten hat 
(Cypr. 0pp. ed. Baluz. s. 365. f.) Petrum 
et Paulum post conlationem evangelii 
in Jerusalem et mutuam cogitationem 
[?] et altercationem et rerum agendarum 
dispositionem postremo in urbe, quasi 
tunc priiuum, invicem sibi esse eogni- 
tos.' Baur thus treats the comment of 
the writer as if it were part of the 
quotation. In this treatise the writer 
denounces the Prcedicatio Pauli as 
maintaining * adulterinum, imo inteme- 
cinum baptisma ;* in order to invalidate 
its authority, he proceeds to show its 
thoroughly unhistorical character; and 
among other instances he alleges the 
fact that it makes St Peter and St Paul 
meet in Borne as if for the first time, 
forgetting all about the congress at Je- 
rusalem, the collision at Antioch, and 
so forth. Schwegler takes the correct 
view of the passage, n. p. 32, 

Other eaily apocryphal works attri- 
buted to the chief Apostle of the Cir- 
cumcision, are the Gospel, the Acts, 
and the Apocalypse of Peter ; but our 
information respecting these is too 
scanty to throw much light on the pre- 
sent question : on the Gospel of Peter 
see above, p. 267. 

22 
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νΐΓοκρίατ€ί). But when I saw that they walked not straight according 
to the truth of the Grospel, I said unto Cephas before all, If thou, 
being bom a Jew (Ιουδαίος ύτταρχων), livest after the manner of the 
Gentiles and not after the manner of the Jews, how compellest thou 
the Gentiles to live like the Jews? etc. (ii. ii — 14).' 

Kow the point of St Paul's rebuke is plainly this : that in sanc- 
tioning the Jewish feeling which regarded eating with the Gentiles 
as an unclean thing, St Peter was untrue to hie principlesy was acting 
hypocritically and from fear. In the argument which follows he 
assumes that it was the normal practice of Peter to live as a Gentile 
{iSviKtik {gs and not ίθνικώς €ζης), in other words, to mix freely with 
the entiles, to eat with them, and therefore to disregard the dis- 
tinction of things clean and unclean : and he argues on the glaring 
inconsistency and unfairness that Cephas should claim this liberty 
himself though not bom to it, and yet by hypocritical compliance 
with the Jews should practically force the ritual law on the Gentiles 
and deprive them of a freedom which was their natural right ^ 
It aooorde How St Peter came to hold these liberal principles, so entirely 
w^anm- opposed to the narrow traditions of his age and country, is explained 
laied in by an incident narrated in the Acts. He was at one time as rigid 
the Acts and as scrupidous as the most bigoted of his countrymen : ' nothing 
common or unclean had at any time entered into his mouth (x. 14, 
xL 8).' Suddenly a light bursts in upon the darkness 6ί his religious 
convictions. He is taught by a vision ' not to call any man common 
or unclean (x. 28).' His sudden change scandalizes the Jewish 
brethren : but he explains and for the moment at least convinces 
(xL 18). 
and with And if his normal principles are explained by the narrative of 

hischaxao- ^^ Acts, his exceptiooal departure from them is illustrated by his 
terasgiTen j r r ^ 



^ I do not see how this conclusion 
can be resisted. According to the Tu- 
bingen view of St Peter's position, his 
hypocrisy or dissimulation must haye 
consisted not in withdrawing from, bat 
in holding intercourse with the Gen- 
tiles ; bat this is not the view of St Paul 
on any natural interpretation of his 
words ; and certainly the Ebionite wri- 
ter ahready quoted ^. 336) did not so 
understand his meaning. Schwegler ( i . 
p. 129) explains σννυτ€κρίθη<Γαρ air φ 
'were hypocritical enough to side with 
him,' thus forcing the expression itself 



and severing it from the context ; but 
even then he is obliged to acquit the 
other Jewish Christians at Antioch of 
Ebionism. Hilgenfeld (QaXater p. 61 
sq.) discards Schwegler's interpretation 
and explains {ητόκρισίί of the self-con- 
tradiction, the xmcpnscions inconsist- 
ency of Jewish Christian or Ebionite 
principles: but inconsistency is not dis- 
simulation or hypocrisy, and this inter- 
pretation, like the former, loses sight of 
the context which denounces St Peter 
for abandoning a certain line of con- 
duct /rom timidity. 
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character as it appears in the Gospels. The occasional timidity in the Goe- 
and weakness of St Peter will be judged most harshly by those who ^®^ 
have never themselves felt the agony of a great moral crisis, when 
not their own ease and comfort only, which is a small thing, but . 
the spiritual welfare of others seems to clamour for a surrender 
of their principles. His true nobleness — his fiery zeal and over- 
flowing love and abandoned self-devotion — will be appreciated most 
fully by spirits which can claim some kindred however remote with 
his spirit. 

Thus the fragmentary notices in the Gospels, the Acts, and the 
Epistles of St Paul, combine to form a harmonious portrait of a 
character, not consistent indeed, but — to use Aristotle's significant 
phrase-^consistently inconsistent {ομαΧώς avcJ/uiXov); and this is a 
much safer criterion of truth. But there is yet another source of 
information to be considered — his own letters. If the deficiency of The First 
external evidence forbids the use of the Second Epistle in contro- a?p*l? ^' 
versy, the First labours under no such disabilities; for very few of the 
apostolical writings are better attested^ 

To this epistle indeed it has been objected that it bears too 
manifest traces of Pauline influence to be the genuine writing of St shows the 
Peter. The objection however seems to overlook two i^^^poJ^nt ^^^^ 
considerations. First If we consider the prominent part borne by 
St Paul as the chief preacher of Christianity in countries Hellenic 
by race or by adoption; if we remember further that his writings 
were probably the first which clothed the truths of the Gospel and 
the aspirations of the Church in the language of Greece ; we shall 
hardly hesitate to allow that he ' had a great influence in moulding 
this language for Christian purposes, and that those who afterwards 
trod in his footsteps could hardly depart much from the idiom thus 
moulded \' Secondly. It is begging the whole question to assume 
that St Peter derived nothing from the influence of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles. The one was essentially a character to impress, the 
other to be impressed. Hi» superior in intellectual culture, in breadth 
of sympathy, and in knowledge of men, his equal in love and zeal for 
Christy St Paul must have made his influence felt on the frank and 
enthusiastic temperament of the elder Apostle. The weighty spiritual 
ma.xims thrown out during the dispute at Antioch for instance would 
sink deep into his heart' : and taking into account the many occasions 



1 Schleiennacher EM, itu. N. T. p. * See i Pet. ii 14 ras άμαρτίαί ήμωι^ 

402 sq. cMTos drgweyKeP ip τφ σώματι cutov iwl 
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when either bj his writings or by personal intercourse St Paulas 
influence would be communicated, we can hardljxloubt that the whole 
effect was great, 
but bean But after all the epistle bears the stamp of an individual mind 
the indi- quite independent of this foreign element. The substratum of the 
stamp thoughts is the writer's own. Its individuality indeed appears more 
in the contemplation of the life and suflerings of Christ, in the view 
taken of the relations between the believer and the world around, 
in the realisation of the promises made to the chosen people of old, 
in the pervading sense of a regenerate life and the reiterated hope of 
a glorious advent, than in any special developement of doctrine : but 
it would be difficult to give any reason why, prior to experience, we 
should have expected it to be otherwise, 
of a w»tn^ Altogether the epistle is anything but Ebionite. Not only is 
Hebrew ^^ < law ' never once named, but there is no allusion to formal ordi- 
Ebionite. i^a^oes of any kind. The writer indeed is essentially an Israelite, 
but he is an Israelite after a Christian type. When he speaks of the 
truths of the Gospel, he speaks of them through the forms of the 
older dispensation : he alludes again and again to the ransom of 
Christ's death, but the image present to his mind is the paschal 
lamb without spot or blemish ; he addresses himself to G«ntile con- 
verts, but he transfers to them the cherished titles of the covenant 
race; they are the true 'dispersion (L i)'; they are 'a chosen gene- 
ration, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a pecuUar people (iL 9).' 
The believer in Christ is the Israelite ; the unbelieving the Gentile 
(ii 12). 
Itsrela- Corresponding to the position of St Peter as he appears in the 

ρ^^ι*^Λ* *P^^^^® history, this epistle in its language and tone occupies a 
8t James. ph«5e midway between the writings of St James and St Paul. With 
St James it dwells earnestly on the old : with St Paul it expands to 
the comprehension of the new. In its denunciation of luxurious 
wealth, in its commendation of the simple and homely virtues, in its 
fond reference to past examples in Jewish history for imitation or 
warning, it recals the tone of the head of the Hebrew Church : in its 
conc^tion of the grace of God, of the ransom of Christ's death, of 
the wide purpose of the Gospel, it approaches to the language of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. 

tb ξΦϋ», Ira T€us άμΛρτΙαίί άτοτγο^όμίροι occasionally strong resemblances of lan- 

rg iiKoioaviTQ ζησωμ^ν. This is the gnage). With it compare GaL ii 30 

most striking instance which the epistle "Σ^στφ <τνρ€σταύρωμαί* ^ δ^ ούκέτι iyo, 

exhibits of coincidence with St Paul's ^ Zk iv ίμαί Xfurrbt κ,τ»\. 
dootxinal teaching (though there are 
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With St Paul too the writer links himself by the mention of two Mark and 
names, both Christians of the Circumcision, and both companions of 
the Grentile Apostle; Mark who, having accompanied him on his 
first missionary tour, after some years of alienation is found by his 
side once more (Col. iv. 10), and Silvanus, who shared with him the 
labours and perils of planting the Gospel in Europe. Silvanus is the 
bearer or the amanuensis of St Peter's letter; Mark joins in the 
salutations (v. 12, 13). 

Thus the Churches of the next generation, which were likely to ^* ?«* ®' 
be well informed, delighted to unite the names of the two leading Paul asso- 
Apostles as the greatest teachers of the Gospel, the brightest exam- ciated in 
pies of Christian life. At Rome probably, at Antioch certainly, both dition. 
these Apostles were personally known. We have the witness of the 
one church in Clement; of the other in Ignatius. The former l^™^^'• 
classes them together as the two * noble ensamples of his own gene- 
ration,' * the greatest and most righteous pillars * of the Church, who, 
* for hatred and envy were persecuted even unto death (§ 5).' The Antiooh. 
latter wul not venture to command the Christians of Rome, 'as Peter 
and Paul did ; they were Apostles, he a convict ; they were free, he 
a slave to that very hour ^J Clement wrote before the close of the 
first century, Ignatius at the beginning of the second. It seems pro- 
bable that both these fathers had conversed with one or other of the 
two Apostles. Besides Antioch and Home, the names of St Peter 
and St Paul appear together also in connexion with the Church of ^^'^*^• 
Corinth (i Cor. iii. 22). This church again has not withheld her 
voice, though here the later date of her testimony detracts somewhat 
from its value *. Dionysius bishop of Corinth, writing to the Romans 
during the episcopate of Soter (168 — 177), claims kindred with them 
on the ground that both churches alike had profited by the joint 
instruction of St Peter and St Paul '. 



1 Ronu 4. The words οΰχ ώ$ ΪΙ^- 
pos Koi UavKos διατάσσομαι ύμΐν gain 
force, as addressed to the Bomans, if we 
snppose both Apostles to have preached 
in Borne. 

' The language of Clement however 
implicitly contains the testimony of this 
church at an earlier date : for he assumes 
the acquiescence of the Corinthians 
when he mentions both Apostles as of 
equal authority (§§ 5, 47). 

* In Euseb. H. E. h. ΐξ r^v dir<5 
Hirpov καΐ Παι^ον φυτ€ία» yevTfieurcof 
'Ρωμαίων re κ<ύ ΚορινθΙωι^ σιν€Κ€ράσατ€, 



καΐ yap Λμφω καΐ els rijw ^ιμετέρορ Κ6• 
ρινθον φοιτήσαντα ημα^ ομοίως έδίδαξαν, 
όμοΐωί δ^ καΐ els Hjp *Ίτα\Ια» όμ6σ€ 
διδ<Ι^αρτ€ς έμαρτύρησαν κατά τον αύτάν 
καιρόν. All the mss and the Syriac 
version here have φυτeύσavτ€s; but 
φoιτ'ήσavτes is read by Georgius Syn- 
cellus, and Bufinus has 'adventantes'; 
the sense too seems to require it. In 
any case it is hardly a safe inference 
that Dionysius erroneously supposed 
the Churches of Bome and Corinth to 
have been founded by both Apostles 
jointly. 
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Miertpre- But though the essential unity of these two Apostles is thus 
■entatione recognised by different branches of the CathoKc Qiurch, a disposition 
parties, to sever them seems early to have manifested itself in som« quarters. 
£yen during their own lifetime the religious agitators at Corinth 
would have placed them in spite of themselves at the head of rival 
parties. And when death had removed all fear of contradiction, 
extreme partisans boldly claimed the sanction of the one or the other 
for their own views. The precursors of the Ebionites misrepresented 
the Israelite sympathies of St Peter, as if he had himself striven to 
put a yoke upon the neck of the Gentiles which neither their fathers 
nor they were able to bear. The precursors of Marcionism exagge- 
rated the antagonism of St Paul to the Mosaic ritual, as if he had 
indeed held the law to be sin and the commandment neither holy 
Concilia- nor just nor good. It seems to have been a subsidiary aim of St 
*J*yj|ji<>i Luke's narrative, which must have been written not many years 
after the martyrdom of both Apostles, to show that this growing 
tendency was fidse, and that in their life, as in their death, they were 
not divided. A rough parallelism between the career of the two 
reveals itself in the narrative when carefully examined. Kecent 
criticism has laid much stress on this ' conciliatory * purpose of the 
Acts, as if it were &tal to the credit of the narrative. But denying 
the inference we may concede the fact, and the very concession draws 
its sting. Such a purpose is at least as likely to. have been enter- 
tained by a writer, if the two Apostles were essentially united, as if 
they were not. The truth or falsehood of the account must be deter- 
mined on other grounds. 
St John ^• While St Peter was claimed as their leader by the Judaizers, 

not claim- no such liberty seems to have been taken with the name of St John\ 

ed by 

Ebionites. ^^ settled in an important Gentile city, surrounded by a nu- 

m^Ous school of disciples, still living at the dawn of the second 

century, he must have secured for his teaching such notoriety as 

protected it from gross misrepresentation. 



^ In the portion of the first book of 
the BecognitionSy which seems to have 
been taken from the * Ascents of James,' 
the sons of Zebedee are introduced with 
the rest of the Twelve confuting here- 
sies, but the sentiments attributed to 
them are in no way Ebionite (i. 57). 
It is this work perhaps to which Έρί• 
phanius refers (xxx. 23), for his notice 
does not imply anything more than a 
casual introduction of St John's name 



in their writings. In another passage 
Epiphanius attributes to the sons of Ze- 
bedee the same ascetic practices, which 
distinguished James the Lord's brother 
{Heeres. Ixxviii. 13) ; and this account 
he perhaps derived from some Essene 
Ebionite source. But I do• not know 
that they ever claimed St John in the 
same way as they claimed St Peter and 
St James. 
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His last act recorded in St Luke's narratiye is a visit to the His pod- 
newly founded Churches of Samaria, in company with St Peter (viiL t^Zi^'' 
14). He thns stamps with his approval the first movement of the Mstory. 
Church in its liberal progress. From the silence of both St Paul 
and St Luke it may be inferred that he took no veiy prominent 
part in the disputes about the Mosaic law.. Only at the close of 
the conferences we find him together with St Peter and St James 
recognising the authority and worit of St Paul, and thus giving an- 
other guarantee of his desire to advance the liberties of the Church. 
This is the only passage where he is mentioned in St Paul's Epistles. 
Yet it seems probable that though he did not actually participate in 
the public discussions, his unseen influence was exerted to promote 
the result. As in the earliest days of the Church, so now we may 
imagine him ever at St Peter's side, his faithful colleague and wise 
counsellor, not forward and demonstrative, but most powerful in 
private, pouring into the receptive heart of the elder Apostle the 
lessons of his own inward experience, drawn from close personal 
intercourse and constant spiiitual communion with his Lord. 

At length the hidden fires of his nature burst out into fiame. His life in 
When St Peter and St Paul have ended their labours, the more '«latio» *<> 

n|R "writ" 

active career of St John is just l)eginning. If it has been their task ings• 
to organize and extend the Church, to remove her barriers and to 
advance her Kberties, it is his special province to build up and com- 
plete her theology. The most probable chronology makes his with- 
drawal from Palestine to Asia Minor coincide very nearly with the 
martyrdom of these two Apostles, who have guided the Church 
through her first storms and led her to her earliest victories. This 
epoch divides his life into two distinct periods: hitherto he has 
lived as a Jew among Jews ; henceforth he will be as a Gentile among 
Gentiles. The writings of St John in the Canon probably mark the 
close of each period. The Apocalypse winds up his career in the 
Church of the Circumcision; the Grospel and the Epistles are the crown- 
ing result of a long residence in the heart of Grentile Christendom. 

Both the one and the other contrast strongly with the leading 
features of Ebionite doctrine; and this fact alone would deter the 
Judaizers from claiming the sanction of a name so revered. 

Of all the writings of the New Testament the Apocalypse is The Apo- 
most thoroughly Jewish in its language and imagery. The whole ^TPs© . 
book is saturated with illustrations from the Old Testament. Ititsima- 
speaks not the language of Paul, but of Isaiah and Ezekiel and ^^^' 
Daniel. Its tone may be well described by an expression borrowed 
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£rom the book itself; 'the teetimony of Jesns is the spirit of pro- 
phecy (xix. lo).' The doctrine of Balaam, the whoredoms of Je- 
zebel, the song of Moses, the lion of Judah, the key of David, the 
great river Euphrates, the great city Babylon, Sodom and Ejgypt^ 
Gog and Magog, these and similar expressions are but the more 
stalking instances of an imagery with which the Apocalypse teems. 
Kor are the symbols derived solely from the canonical Scriptures; 
in the picture of the New Jerusalem the inspired Apostle has bor- 
rowed many touches from the creations of rabbinical fancy. Up to 
this point the Apocalypse is completely Jewish and might have 

bat not E- been Ebionite. But the same framing serves only to bring out more 

dSir Btroi^ly ^e coDtrast between the pictures themselves. The two 
distinctive features of Ebionism, its mean estimate of the person 
of Christ and its extravagant exaltation of the Mosaic law, are 

TheChiist. opposed alike to the spirit and language of St John. It might have 
been expected that the beloved disciple, who had leaned on his 
Master's bosom, would have dwelt with fond preference on the hu- 
manity of our Lord : yet in none of the New Testament writings, 
not even in the Epistles of St Paul, do we find a more express re- 
cognition of His divine power and majesty. He is * the Amen, the 
faithful and true witness, the beginning (the source) of the creation 
of God (iii. 14).' * Blessing, honour, glory, and power' are ascribed 
not 'to Him that sitteth on the throne' only, but Ho the Lamb for 
ever and ever (v. 13).' His name is *the Word of God (xix. 13).' 
Therefore He claims the titles and attributes of Deity. He de- 
clares himself * the Alpha and Omega, the first and last, the beginning 
and the end (xxiL 13, i. 11 ; comp. i 8).' He is *the Lord of lords 
and the King of kings (xviL 14, xix. τ 6).' And so too the Ebionite 

The law. reverence for the law as still binding has no place in the Apocalypse. 
The word does not occur from beginning to end, nor is there a single 
allusion to its ceremonial as an abiding ordinance. The Paschal 
Lamb indeed is ever present to St John's thought ; but with him it 
signifies not the sacrifice offered in every Jewish home year by year, 
but the Christ who once ^was slain, and hath redeemed us to God 
by His blood out of every kindred and tongue and people and nation 
(vii. 9).' All this is very remarkable, since there is every reason 
to believe that up to this time St John had in practice observed 
the Jewish law\ To him however it was only a national custom 

1 Certain traditions of St John's tice here. They are given hy Polycrates 
residence at Ephesns, illastratiug his who was himself bishop of Ephesns 
relation to the Mosaic law, deserve no- (Euseb. JET. E. v. 24). Writing to pope 
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and not an universal obligation, only one of the many garbs in wbicli 
religious 'worship might clothe itself, and not the essence of religious 
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Victor, probably in the last decade of 
the second centnry, he mentions that 
he * numbers (έχων) sixty-five years in 
the Lord' (whether he refers to the 
date of his birth or of his conversion, is 
tmcertain, bnt the former seems more 
probable), and that he has had seven 
relatione bishops, whose tradition he 
follows. We are thns carried back to 
a very early date. The two statements 
with which we are concerned are these, 
(i) St John celebrated the Paschal day 
on the 14th of the month, coinciding 
with the Jewish passover. It seems to 
me, as I have said already (see p. 328), 
that there is no good ground for ques- 
tioning this tradition. The institution 
of such an annual celebration by this 
Apostle derives light from the many 
references to the Paschal Lamb in the 
Apocalypse; and in the first instance 
it would seem most natural to celebrate 
it on the exact anniversary of the Pass- 
over. It is more questionable whether 
the Soman and other Churches, whose 
usage has passed into the law of Chris• 
tendom, had really the apostolic sanc- 
tion which they vaguely asserted for 
celebrating it always on the Friday. 
This usage, if not quite so obvious as 
the other, was not uimatural and prob- 
ably was found much more convenient. 
(2) Polycrates says incidentally of St 
John that he was 'a priest wearing the 
mitre and a martyr and teacher (ds 
έγ€νηθη Upeos rb ιτέταΚον 'η'€φορ€κώ$ καΐ 
μάρτυί καΐ διΒάσκαλοί).* The reference 
in the ιτ^αλον is doubtless to the metal 
plate on the high-priest's mitre (Bxod. 
xxviii. 36 ΊΓ^ταΚον χρυσοΰν καθαρόν, 
comp. Protevang» c. 5 rb τέταΚον roQ 
ΐ€ρέωή ; but the meaning of Polycrates 
is far from clear. He has perhaps mis- 
taken metaphor for matter of fact (see 
Stanley Apostolical Age p. 285); in 
like manner as the name Theophorus 
assumed by Ignatius gave rise to the 
later story that he was the child whom 
our Lord took in his arms and blessed. 
I think it probable however that the 
words as they stand in Polycrates are 
intended for a metaphor; since the short 



fragment which contains them has seve- 
ral figurative expressions almost, if not 
quite, as violent ; e. g. μ€γάΚα στοιχ€Ϊα 
κ€Κ(4>μηται (where στοιχεία means * lu- 
minaries,' being used of the heavenly 
bodies) ; MeX/rwi^a rbv ΐύνοϋχον (proba- 
bly a metaphor, as Bufinus tranelatee 
it, 'propter regnum dei eunuchum*; see 
Matt. xix. τ 2 and comp. Athenag. Suppl, 
33 1 34 1 Clem. Alex. Pad, iii. 4, p. 269, 
Strom, iii. i, p. 509 sq.) ; rbv μικρόν μου 
άνθρωνον (*my insignificance'; comp. 
Bom. vi. 6 d iraXaibs ημών ανθρωττο^, 
2 Cor. iv. 16 ό ^^ω νιμών ανθρωνοί^ ι Pet. 
iii. 4 ^ Kpvjrros rijs xapdias αρθρωτοί). 
The whole passage is a very rude speci- 
men of the florid ' Asiatic' style, which 
even in its higher forms Cicero con- 
demns as suited only to the ears of a 
people wanting in polish and good taste 
('minime politse minimeque elegantes,' 
Orator, 25) and which is described by 
another writer as κομτώδψ καΐ φρυαγμα* 
rtas καΐ κ€ΐ^ου γαυριάματοί καΐ φιΧοτιμΙαί 
άμωμύΐλου μεστοί, Plut. Vit, Anton• α; 
see Bemhardy Qrieeh, Litt, i. p. 465. 
On the other hand it is possible — I think 
not probable — ^that St John did wear 
this decoration as an emblem of his 
Christian privileges ; nor ought this view 
to cause any offence, as inconsistent 
with the spirituality of his character. 
If in Christ the use of external symbols 
is nothing, the avoidance of them is no- 
thing also. But whether the statement 
of Polycrates be metaphor or matter of 
fact, its significance, as in the case of 
the Paschal oelebralion, is to be learnt 
from the Apostle's own language in the 
Apocalypse, where not only is great 
stress laid on the priesthood ci the be- 
lievers generally (i. 6, v. 10, xx. 6), but 
even the special privileges of the high' 
priest are bestowed on the victorious 
Christian (Bev. ii. 17, as explained by 
Ziillig, Trench, and others : see Stanley 
I. c, p. 285; comp. Justin Dial, 116 
apXicpariKov to αΚηθινόν yivoi 4σμίν το9 
Beov, and see Philippians p. 252). The 
expression is a striking example of the 
lingering power not of Ebionite tenets 
but of Hebrew imageiy. 
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lifa In iteelf drcumcision ia nothing, as uncircumcision also is 
nothing; and therefore he passes it over as if it were not. The 
distinction between Jew and Qentile has ceased ; the middle wall of 
partition is broken down in Christ. If preserving the Jewish ima- 
gery which pervades the book, he records the sealing of twelve 
thousand from each tribe of Israel, his range of vision expands at 
once, and he sees before the throne ' a great multitude, which no man 
could number, of all nations and kindreds and peoples and tongues 
(vii. 9).' If he denounces the errors of heathen speculation, taking 
up their own watchword ' knowledge (γνώσι?) ' and retorting upon 
them that they know only Hhe depths of Satan (iL 24),^' on the 
other hand he condemns in similar language the bigotry of Jewish 
prejudice, denouncing the blasphemy of those ' who say they are Jews 
and are not, but are a synagogue of Satan * (ii. 9 ; comp. iii 9). 

A lapse of more than thirty years spent in the midst of a 
Gentile population will explain the contrast of language and imagery 
oontraeted between the Apocalypse and the later writings of St John, due allow- 
βά'"'!!! ^^'^ being made for the difference of subject". The language and 
the Apooa• colouring of the Crospel and Epistles are no longer Hebrew ; but so 
^yP^• £90* as a Hebrew mind was capable of the transformation, Greek or 
rather Greco-Asiatic. The teaching of these latter writings it will 
be unnecessary to examine; for all, I believe, will allow their 
general agreement with the theology of St Paul ; and it were a bold 
criticism which should discover in them any Ebionite tendencies. 
Only it seems to be often overlooked that the leading doctrinal 
ideas which they contain are anticipated in the Apocalypse. The 
passages which I have quoted from the latter relating to the divinity 
of Christ are a case in point : not only do they ascribe to our 
Lord the same majesty and power ; but the very title * the "Word,' 
with which both the Gospel and the First Epistle open, is found 
here, though it occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. On 
the other hand, if the Apocalypse seems to assign a certain pre- 
rogative to the Jews, this is expressed equally in the sayings of 
the Gospel that Christ ^ came to His own (L 1 1),' and that ' Salvation 



* See above, p. 298, note 1, 

• Owing to the difference of style, 
many critics have seen only the altema- 
tive of denying the apostolic authorship 
either of the Apocalypse or of the Gos- 
pel and £pistles. The considerations 
urged in the text seem sufficient to 
meet the difficulties, which are greatly 



increased if a late date is assigned to 
the Apocalypse. Writers of the Tu- 
bingen school reject the Gospel and 
Epistles but accept the Apocalypse. 
This book, alone, if its apostolicsd au- 
thorship is conceded, seems to me to 
furnish an ample refutation of their 
peculiar views. 
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is of the Jews (iv. 22),' as it is involved also in St Paul's maxim 
^to the Jew first and then to the Gentile.' It is indeed rather a 
historical &u;t than a theological dogma. The difference between the 
earlier and the later writings of St John is not in the fundamental 
conception of the Gospel, but in the subject and treatment and lan- 
guage. The Apocalypse is not Ebionite, unless the Gospel and 
Epistles are Ebionite also. 

3. St James occupies a positioti very different from St Peter St James 
or St John. If his importance to the brotherhood of Jerusalem was ^^ o^e^" 
greater than theirs, it was far less to the world at large. In a 
foregoing essay I have attempted to show that he was not one of the 
Twelve. This resiilt seems to me to have miich more than a critical 
interest. Only when we have learnt to regard his oflSlce as purely 
local, shall we appreciate the traditional notices of his life or estimate 
truly his position in the conflict between Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians. 

A disbeliever in the Lord's mission to the very close of His Beasons 

f "h* 

earthly life, he was convinced, it would seem, by the appearance of ™jo^+, 
the risen Jesus \ This interposition marked him out for some special ment. 
work. Among a people who set a high value on advantages of race 
and blood, the Lord's brother would . be more likely to win his way 
than a teacher who would claim no such connexion. In a state 
of religious feeling where scrupulous attention to outward forms was 
held to be a condition of favour with God, one who was a strict 
observer of the law, if not a rigid ascetic, might hope to obtain 
a hearing which would be denied to men of less austere lives and 
wider experiences. These considerations would lead to his selec- 
tion as the ruler of the mother Church. The persecution of Herod 
which obliged the Twelve to seek safety in flight would naturally 
be the signal for the appointment of a resident head. At all events 
it is at this crisis that James appears for the first time with his 
presbytery in a position though not identical with, yet so far 
resembling, the 'bishop' of later times, that we may without much 
violence to language give him this title (Acts xiL 17, xxi. 18). 

As the local representative then of the Church of the Circum- His allegi- 
cision we must consider him. To one holding this position the law *^°® ^ *^® 
must have worn a very different aspect from that which it wore to 
St Peter or St John or St Paul. While they were required to be- 
come ' all things to all men,' he was required only to be * a Jew to 
the Jews.• No troublesome questions of conflicting duties, such as 

^ See above, p. 258• 
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entangled 8t Peter at Antioch, need perplex him. Under the law 
he must live and die. His surname of the Just ^ is a witness to his 
rigid observance of the Mosaic ritual A remarkable notice in the 
Acts shows how he identified himself in all external usages with 
those ' many thousands of Jews which believed and were all zealous 
of the law (xxi. 20).' And a later tradition, somewhat distorted in- 
deed but perhaps in this one point substantially true, related how by 
his rigid life and strict integrity he had won the respect of the whole 
Jewish people*. 

A strict observer of the law he doubtless was ; but whether to 
this he added a rigorous asceticism, may fairly- be questioned. The 
account to which I have just referred, the tradition preserved in 
Hegesippus, represents him as observing many formalities not en- 
joined in the Mosaic ritual. ' He was holy,' says the writer, ' firom 
his mother's womb. He drank no wine nor strong drink, neither 
did he^ eat flesh. No razor ever touched his head ; he did not anoint 
himself with oil ; he did not use the bath. He alone was allowed to 
enter into the holy place (ets τα άγια). For he wore no wool, but 
only fine linen. And he would enter into the temple (ναόν) alone, 
and be found there kneeling on his knees and asking forgiveness for 
the people, so that his knees grew hard like a camel's knees, because 
he was ever upon them worshipping Qod and asking forgiveness for 
the people.' There is much in this account which cannot be true : 
the assigning to him a privilege which was confined to the high- 
priest alone, while it is entangled with the rest of the narrative, is 
plainly false, and can only have been started when a new generation 
had grown up which knew nothing of the temple services'. Moreover 
the account of his testimony and death, which follows, not only con- 
tradicts the brief contemporary notice of Josephus^ but is in itself 



1 In the acooimt of Hegeeippue, re- 
ferred to in the f oUo^nng note, 6 diKoios 
* Justus' is used almost as a proper 
name. Two later bishops of Jerusalem 
in the early part of the second century 
also bear the name 'Justus' (Buseb. 
H. JB. iv. δ), either in memory of their 
predecessor or in token of tiieir own 
rigid lives: compare also Acts i. 93, 

xviii. 7, CoL iv. 11. 

• Hegesippus in Euseb. H. E, ii. «3. 

s It is perhaps to be explained like 
the similar account of St John: see 
above, p. 345» »<>*«• Compare Stan- 
ley Apo$tolieal Age p. 324. Epiphanius 



{Ear. IxzviiL 14) makes the same state- 
ment of St James, which Polycrates 
does of St John, τέτάΚορ irl riis κβ^α- 
\vs 4φόρβσ€, 

* Josephus (Antiq, zz. 9. i) relates 
that in the interregnum between the 
death of Festus and the arrival of Albi- 
nus, thehigh-priestAnanus the younger, 
who belonged to the sect of the Saddu- 
cees (notorious for their severity in 
judicial matters), considering this a fa- 
vourable opportunity καβίξ€ΐ συρέδριορ 
κριτών, Kud Trapayaywv els αυτό top 
άδ€\φ6ρ *1ησοΰ του XeyopJpov Xpurrov, 
*Ιάκ<αβο$ ϋρομα α,ύτφ^ καί Twa% iripous, 
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so melodramatic and so fall of high improbabilities^ that it must 
throw discredit on the whole context*. 
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wf τταρορομησάντωρ Karriyoplap νοιη<τά' 
μ€νοί ιταρίδωκβ \€υσθ'ησομ4ρουί. This 
notice is wholly irreconcilable with the 
account of Hegesippus. Yet it is pro- 
bable in itself (which the account of 
Hegesippus is not), and is such as Jo- 
sephus might be expected to write if he 
alluded to the matter at all. His stolid 
silence about Christianity elsewhere 
cannot hp owing to ignorance, for a sect 
which had been singled out years before 
he wrote as a mark for imperial ven- 
geance at Kome must have been only 
too well known in Judsea. On the other 
hand, if the passage had been a Chris- 
tian interpolation, the notice of James 
would have been more laudatory, as is 
actually the case in the spurious passage 
of Josephus read by Origen and Euse- 
bius {H, E, ii. 23, see above, p. 301, 
note 2), but not found in existing copies. 
On these grounds I do not hesitate to 
prefer the account in Josephus to that 
of Hegesippus. This is the opinion of 
Neander {Planting i. p. 367, Eng. 
Trans. ),of Ewald [GeschichteTi, p. 547), 
and of some few writers besides (so 
recently Gerlach RSmUche Statthalter 
etc. p. 81, 1865): but the majority take 
the opposite view. 

^ The account is briefly this. Cer- 
tain of the seven sects being brought by 
the preachingof James to confess Christ 
the whole Jewish people are alarmed. 
To counteract the spread of the new 
doctrine, the scribes and Pharisees re- 
quest James, as a man of acknowledged 
probity, to *■ persuade the multitude not 
to go astray concerning Jesus.' In order 
that he may do this to more effect, on 
the day of the Passover they place him 
on the pinnacle {irTepvyiov) of the tem- 
ple. Instead of denouncing Jesus how- 
ever, he preaches Him. Finding their 
mistake, the scribes and Pharisees throw 
him down from the height; and as he 
is not killed by the fall, they stone him. 
Finally he is despatched by a fuller's 
club, praying meanwhile for his mur- 
derers. The Improbability of the nar- 
rative will appear in this outline, but it 



is much increased by the details. The 
points of resemblance with the portion 
of the Becognitions conjectured to be 
taken'from the 'Ascents of James* (see 
above, p. 316) are striking, and recent 
writers have called attention to these as 
showing that the narrative of Hegesip- 
pus was derived from a similar source 
(Uhlhom Clement,-p. 367, Bitschlp. 226 
sq.). May we not go a step farther and 
hazard the conjecture that the story of 
the martyrdom, to which Hegesippus is 
indebted, was the graad finaU of these 
'Ascents* of which the earlier portions 
are preserved in the Becognitions? The 
Becognitions record how James with 
the Twelve refuted the Jewish sects: 
the account of Hegesippus makes the 
conversion of certain of these sects the 
starting-point of the persecution which 
led to his martyrdom. In the Becog- 
nitions James is represented ascending 
the stairs which led up to the temple 
and addressing the people from these : 
in Hegesippus he is placed on the pin-^ 
nacle of the temple whence he delivers 
his testimony. In the Becognitions he 
is thrown down, the flight of steps and 
left as dead by his persecutors, but is 
taken up alive by the brethren; in 
Hegesippus he is hurled from the still 
loftier station, and this time his death 
is made sure. Thus the narrative of 
Hegesippus seems to preserve the con- 
summation of his testimony and his 
suJBferings, as treated in this romance, 
the last of a series of 'Ascents,' the 
first of these being embodied in the 
Becognitions. 

. If Hegesippus, himself no Ebionite, 
has borrowed these incidents (whether 
directly or indirectly, we cannot say) 
from an Ebionite source, he has done 
no more than Clement of Alexandria 
did after him (see above, p. 311), than 
Epiphanius, the scourge of heretics, 
does repeatedly. The reUgions romance 
seems to have been a favourite style of 
composition with the Essene Ebionites : 
and in the lack of authentic informa- 
tion relating to the Apostles, Catholio 
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He was We are not therefore justified in laying much stress on this tra- 

P^P»<« dition. It is mterestmg as a phenomenon, but not truatworthy as a 
historj. Still it is possible that James may have been a Nazarite, may 
have been a strict ascetic. Such a representation perhaps some will 
view with impatience, as unworthy an Apostle of Christy But this 
is unreasonable. Christian devotion does not assume the same out- 
ward garb in all persons, and at all times ; not the same in James as 
in Paul; not the same in medieval as in protestant Christiamty. 
In James, the Lord's brother, if this account be true, we have the 
prototype of those later saints, whose rigid life and formal devotion 
elicits, it may be, only the contempt of the world, but of. whom 
nevertheless the world was not and is not worthy. 
St James But to retrace our steps from this slippery path of tradition to 

Btim^ a- firmer ffround. The difference of position between St James and 

part from ° * 

the Twelve the other Apostles appears plainly in the narrative of the so-called 

intheActs, apostolic council in the Acts. It is Peter who proposes the eman- 
cipation of the Gentile converts firom the law ; James who suggests 
the restrictive clauses of the decriee. It is Peter who echoes St Paul's 
sentiment that Jew and Gentile alike can hope to be saved only 
'by the grace of the Lord Jesus'; James who speaks of Moses 
having them that preach him and being read in the synagogue eveiy 
aabbaS^day. I JLt but «gard tli βρρΓορη**βηΓΧ Itua^ 
as a subsidiary proof of the authenticity of these speeches recorded 
by St Luke. 

and in the And the same distinction extends also to their own writings. 

E*kti^** St Peter and St John, with a larger sphere of action and wider obH- 
^ ^' gations, necessarily took up a neutral position with regard, to the 
law, now carefully observing it at Jerusalem, now relaxing their 
observance amoBg the Gentile converts. To St James on the other 
hand, mixing only with those to whom the Mosaic ordinances were 
the rule of life, the word and the thing have a higher importance. 
The neutrality of the former is reflected in the silence which pervades 
their writings, where *law* is not once mentioned ^ The respect of 



writers eagerly and unBUspicioiuily ga- 
thered incidents from writings of which 
they repudiated the doctrines. It is 
worthy of notice that though the Euenes 
are named among the sects in Hege- 
oippuB, they are not mentioned in the 
Beoognitions; and that, while the Be- 
cognitions lay much stress on baptisms 
and washings (a cardinal doctrine of 
Kssene Ebionism), this feature entirely 



disappears in the account of James 
given by Hegesippos. 

^ As regards St John this is true 
only of the Epistles and the Apocalypse: 
in the Gospel the law is necessarily 
mentioned by way of narrative. In 
I Joh. iu. 4 it is said significantly, ^ 
άρΜμτία itniy η άνομΙα, In St Peter 
neither νύμοί nor d^vu/a occurs. 
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the latter appears in his deferential use of the term, which he employs 
almost as a synonyme for ' Gosper.' 

But while so using the term * law/ he nowhere implies that the The Gos- 
Mosaic ritual is identical with or even a necessary part of CJhris- ^j^J^^I^^ 
tianity. On the contrary he distinguishes the new dispensation as 
the perfect law, the law of liberty (i. 25, ii. 12), thus tacitly implying 
imperfection and bondage in the old. He assumes indeed that his 
readers pay allegiance to the Mosaic law (ii. 9, 10, iv. 11), and he 
accepts this condition without commenting upon it. But the mere 
ritual has no value in his eyes. When he refers to the Mosaic law, 
he refers to its moral, not to its ceremonial ordinances (ii. 8 — 11). 
The external service of the religionist who puts no moral restraint 
on himself, who will not exert himself for others, is pronounced de- 
ceitful and vain. The external service, the outward garb, the very 
ritual, of Christianity is a life of purity and love and self-devotion". 
"What its true essence, its inmost spirit, may be, the writer does not 
say, but leaves this to be inferred. 

Thus, though with St Paul the new dispensation is the negation St James 
of law, with St James the perfection of law, the ideas underlying ^d St 
these contradictory forms of expression need not be essentially dif- * 
ferent. And this leads to the consideration of the language held by 
both Apostles on the subject of faith and works. 

The real significance of St James's language, its true relation Faith and 
to the doctrine of St Paul, is determined by the view taken of the "^^^^• 
persons to whom the epistle is addressed. If it is intended to coun- 
teract any modification or perversion of St Paul's teaching, then there 
is, though not a plain contradiction, yet at all events a considerable 
divergeiice in the mode of dealing with the question by the two 
Apostles. I say the mode of dealing with the question, for antino- 
mian inferences from his teaching are rebuked with even greater 
severity by St Paid himself than they are by St James ^ If on the 
other hand the epistle is directed against an arrogant and barren 
orthodoxy, a Pharisaic self-satisfaction, to which the Churches of the 
Circumcision would be most exposed, then the case is considerably 
altered. The language of the Epistles to the Komans and Galatians 

^ The words cvayyAioy, βι/αγγβλ^^-. signification of θρησκεία both in the 

σθαι^ do not occur in St James. New Testament and elsewhere, as the 

^ James i. «6, 27. Coleridge directs 'onltus exterior/ see Trench Synon, 

attention to the meaning of Θρησκεία ist ser. § xlviii. 
and the consequent bearing of the text, ' e. g. Bom. vi 15 — 23, i Cor. vi 

in a well-known passage in Aids to 9 — 20, Gal. v. 13 sq. 
BeflecUon^ Introd. Aphor. 23. For the 
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at onoe suggests the former as the true account. But further con- 
sideratLon leads us to question our first rapid inference. Justifica- 
tion and faith seem to have been common terms, Abraham's faith 
a common example, in the Jewish schools ^ This fact, if allowed, 
counteracts the prima /cme evidence on the other side, and leaves us 
free to judge from the tenour of the epistle itself. IsTow, since in 
this very passage St James mentions as the object of their vaunted 
faith, not the fundamental fact of the Grospel ' Thou believest that 
Qod raised Christ from the dead',' but the fundamental axiom of the 
law 'Thou believest that God is one"; since moreover he elsewhere 
denounces the mere ritualist, telling him that his ritualism is nothing 
worth ; since lastly the whole tone of the epistle recalls our Lord's 
denunciations of the scribes and Pharisees, and seems directed against 
a kindred spirit ; it is reasonable to conclude that St James is de- 
nouncing not the moral aberrations of the professed disciple of St 
Paul (for with such he was not likely to be brought into close con- 
tact), but the self-<x>mplacent orthodoxy of the Pharisaic Christian, 
who, satisfied with the possession of a pure monotheism and vaunting 
his descent from Abraham, needed to be reminded not to neglect the 
still ' weightier matters ' of a self-denying love. Κ this view be cor- 
rect, the expressions of the two Apostles can hardly be compared, for 
they are speaking, as it were, a different language. But in either 
case we may acquiesce in the verdict of a recent able writer, more 
free than most men both from traditional and from reactionary preju- 
dices, that in the teaching of the two Apostles ' there exists certainly 
a striking difference in the whole bent of mind, but no opposition of 
doctrine*,' 
Ebionite Thus the representation of St James in the canonical Scriptures 

misrepre- ^jiffejg from, its Ebionite coimterpart as the true portrait from the 

eentatione * , * 

of StJames caricature. The James of the Clementines could not have acquiesced 

explained• j^ ^.j^^ apostolic decree, nor could he have held out the right hand 
of fellowship to St PauL On the other hand, the £bionite picture 
was not drawn entirely from imagination. A scrupulous observer 
of the law, perhaps a rigid ascetic, partly from temper and habit, 
partly from the requirements of his position, he might, without any 
very direct or conscious• falsification, appear to interested partisans of 
a later age to represent their own tenets, from which he differed less 

1 See above, p. i6i. * Bleek {EirU, in das N. T, p. 550), 

* Boizi. z. ^. who however considers that St James 

> ii. 19. Comp. Clem, Horn. iii. is writing against perversions of St 

6 sq. Faiil's teaching. 
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in the external forms of worship than in the vital principles of re- 
ligion. Moreover during his lifetime he was compromised by those 
with whom his office associated him. In all revolutionary periods, 
whether of political or religious history, the leaders of the movement 
have fouiid themselves unable to control the extravagances of their 
bigoted and short-sighted followers : and this great crisis of all 
was certainly not exempt from the common rule. St Paul is con- 
stantly checking and rebuking the excesses of those who professed to 
honour his name and to adopt his teaching : if we cannot state this 
of St James with equal confidence, it is because the sources of infor- 
mation are scantier. 

Of the Judaizers who are denounced in St Paid's Epistles this His rela- 
much is certain ; that they exalted the authority of the Apostles of ^-j^q judai- 
the Circumcision : and that in some instances at least, as members of zers. 
the mother Church, they had direct relations with James the Lord's 
brother. But when we attempt to define these relations, we are lost 
in a maze of conjecture. 

The Hebrew Christians whose arrival at Antioch caused the rup- Antioch. 
ture between the Jewish and Gentile converts are related to have 
'come from James' (Gal. ii. 12). Did they bear any commission 
from him 1 If so, did it relate to independent matters, or to this 
very question of eating with the Gentiles 1 It seems most natural 
to interpret this notice by the parallel case of the Pharisaic brethren, 
who had before troubled this same Antiochene Church, * going forth' 
from the Apostles and insisting on circumcision and the observance 
of the law, though they 'gave them no orders' (Acts xv. 24). But 
on the least favourable supposition it amounts to this, that St James, 
though he had sanctioned the emancipation of the Gentiles from the 
law, was not prepared to welcome them as L•raelites and admit 
them as such to full communion : that in fact he had not yet over- 
come scruples which even St Peter had only relinquished after many 
years and by a special revelation ; in this, as in his recognition of 
Jesus as the Christ, moving more slowly than the Twelve. 

Turning from Antioch to Galatia, we meet with Judaic teachers Galatie. 
who urged circumcision on the Crentile converts and, as the best 
means of weakening the authority of St Paul, asserted for the Apostles 
of the Circumcision the exclusive right of dictating to the Church. 
How great an abuse was thus made of the names of the Three, I trust 
the foregoing account has shown : yet here again the observance of 
the law by the Apostles of the Circumcision, especially by St James, 
would furnish a plausible argument to men who were unscrupulous 

GAL. • 23 
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Corinth. 



enough to turn the occasional concessions of St Paul himself to the 
same account But we are led to ask^ Did these false teachers belong 
to the mother Church ? had they any relation with James ? is it 
possible that they had ever been personal disciples of the Lord Him- 
self 1 There are some faint indications that such was the case ; and, 
remembering that there was a Judas among the Twelve, we caimot 
set aside this supposition as impossible. 

In Corinth again we meet with false teachers of a similar stamp ; 

whose opinions are less marked indeed than those of St Paid's 

Qalatian antagonists, but whose connexion with the mother Church 

is more clearly indicated. It is doubtless among those who said * I 

am of Peter, and I of Christ,* among the latter especially, that we 

are to seek the counterpart of the Galatian Judaizers^ To the latter 

class St Paul alludes again in the Second £pistle : these must have 

been the men who * trusted to themselves that they were of Christ^ 

iaiS^^ (x. 7), who invaded another's sphere of labour and boasted of work 

which was ready to hand (x. 13 — 16), who were 'false apostles» crafty 

workers, transforming themselves into apostles of Christ' (xi. 13), 

who 'commended themselves' (x. 12, 18), who vaunted their pure 

Israelite descent (xL 21 — 23). It is noteworthy that this party of 

extreme Judaizers call themselves by the name not of James, but of 

Christ. This may perhaps be taken as a token that his concessions 

to Gentile liberty had shaken their confidence in his fidelity to the 

law. The leaders of this extreme party would appear to have seen 

Christ in the flesh : hence their watchword * I am of Cbrist' ; hence 

also St Paul's counter-claim that 'he was of Christ' also, and his 

unwilling boast that he had himself had visions and revelations of 

the Lord in abundance (χϋ. i sq.). On the other hand, of the party 

of Cephas no distinct features are preserved ; but the passage itself 

implies that they differed from the extreme Judaizers, and we may 



The two 

Judaizi] 
parties. 



^ Several writers representing dif- 
ferent schools have agreed in denying 
the existence of a * Christ party.' Pos- 
sibly the word * party' may be too 
strong to describe what was rather a 
sentiment than an organization. But 
if admissible at all, I cannot see how, 
allowing that there were three parties, 
•the existence of the fourth can be ques- 
tioned. For (i) the four watchwords 
are co-ordinated, and there is no indi- 
cation that ^τώ hk Χρίστου is to be 
isolated from the others and differently 



interpreted. (2) The remonstrance im- 
mediately following (μ€μ4ρίστΛί 6 X/x- 
trrot) shows that the name of Christ, 
which ought to be common to all, had 
been made the badge of a party. (3) 
In 2 Cor. X. 7 the words et ris τένοιθερ 
έαυτφ Χρίστου έΐναι and the description 
which follows gain force and definite- 
nessonthis supposition. There is in 
fact more evidence for the existence of 
a party of Christ than there is of a 
party of Peter. 
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therefore conjecture that they took up a middle position with regard 
to the law, similar to that which was occupied later by the N"aza- 
renes. In claiming Cephas as the head of their party they had 
probably neither more nor less ground than their rivals who shel- 
tered themselves under the names of Apollos and of PauL 

Is it to these extreme Judaizers that St Paul alludes when he Letters of 
mentions ' certain persons ' as * needing letters of recommendation to ^^^^^" 
the Corinthians and of recommendation from them ' (iii i) 1 If so, 
by whom were these letters to Corinth given ? By some half-Judaic, 
half-Christian brotherhood of the dispersion ? By the mother Church 
of Jerusalem ? By any of the primitive disciples ? By James the 
Lord's brother himself ] It is wisest to confess plainly that the feicts 
are too scanty to supply an answer. We may well be content to 
rest on the broad and direct statements in the Acts and Epistles, 
which declare the relations between St James and St Paul. A habit 
of suspicious interpretation, which neglects plain facts and dwells on 
doubtful allusions, is as unhealthy in theological criticism as in social 
life, and not more conducive to truth. 

Such incidental notices then, though they throw much light on Inferences 
the practical difficulties and entanglements of his position, reveal z^i^*^®^ 
nothing or next to nothing of the true principles of St James. Only 
so long as we picture to ourselves an ideal standard of obedience, 
where the will of the ruler is the law of the subject, will such notices 
cause us perplexity. But, whether this be a healthy condition for 
any society or not, it is very far from representing the state of Christ- 
endom in the apostolic ages. If the Church had been a religious 
machine, if the Appstles had possessed absolute control over its 
working, if the manifold passions of men had been for once anni- 
hilated, if there had been no place for misgiving, prejudice, trea- 
chery, hatred, superstition, then the picture would have been very 
different. But then also the history of the first ages of the Gospel 
would have had no lessons for us. As it is, we may well take 
courage from the study. However great may be the theological 
differences and religious animosities of our own time, they are far 
surpassed in magnitude by the distractions of an age which, closing 
our eyes to facts, we are apt to. invest with an ideal excellence. In 
the early Church was fulfilled, in its inward dissensions no less than 
in its outward sufferings, the Master's sad warning that He came 
* not to send peace on earth, but a sword.' 
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Church, p. 323, 326; his Epistle, p* 

3*3 sq•» 341 sq. 

Clementine Homilies, their scope and 
complexion, p. 326 sq*; editions and 
epitomes of, etc. p. 314; their Bo- 
man origin doubtful, p. 326 ; their re- 
presentation of St James, p. 266, 268, 
352 sq.; attacks on St Paul, ii. 11, 13, 
iv. 10, 16, 24, p. 61 sq^ 128, 314 sq.; 
limitation of the term 'apostle' in, 
p. 100; letter of Peter prefixed to, 
p. 316; letter of Clement prefixed to, 
p. 326 

Clementine Becognitions, composition 
of, p, 316 ; editions and translations 
of, p. 314; Ascents of James in- 
corporated in, p. 268, 316, 342, 349; 
allusion to St Paul in, iv. 16 ; arbi- 
trary alteration of Bufinus in, p. 316 

Cleopas, the name, p. 260 

Clopas, p. 249 sq., 259 sq., 269; to be 
identified with Alphseue ? p. 251^ -aoq, 
280 

collection of alms for Jndna, p. 25, 55, 
293, ii. 10, tL 7 

CoUyridiana, p. ^276 

€SariBUi, the Church of, its catholicity, 
p. 341 ; parties in, p. 354 ; Judaizer» 
in, ib.; the offender in, p.. 54, yi. i 

Corinthians, ist Epistle to the, when 
written, p. 38 ; compared with Gala- 
tians, p. 51 sq., 64 

Corinthians, 2nd Epistle to the, when 
written, p. 39; tone of, p. 51; com- 
pared with Galatians, p. 44, 49, 64 

Cornelius, conversion of, p. 290 sq^ 

Cramer's Catena, on Galatians, p; 230 



Crescens, p. 31 

cross, offence of the, p. 151 sq. 

crucifixion, not a Jewish punishment, 

p. 152 

crucifying with Christ, ii. 20, vi. 14 

Cyril of Alexandria, on the Lord's bre- 
thren, p. 281 

Cyril of Jerusalem, on the Lord's bre- 
thren,, p. 274 

καθώ$, ii. 5 

KOtX iduj iiijf kuI, i. 8 

Kauf^ KrLaiSf vi. 15 

καιροί, iv, 10 

Ko^eiVf d καΚώρ (χαλ^(Γα$), i. 6^ γ. 8 ; 
KoKeuf Μ, V. i'3 

καλοτοΐ€Ϊν, vi, 9 

κανών, vi. τ6 

κατά. άίνθρωτον, i. 11, iiL 15 

καταβαίνει», i. I7 

καταρτίζειν, vi. i 

κατασκότεινη ii. 4 

κατέρχεσθαι, i. i7 

κατηχεΐν, vi. 6 

καύχησι$, καύχημα, vi. 4 

κενόδοξοί {-δοξία), v. 26 

κλίμα, i. 21 

KoOdai (ίκ), i. i5 

κοινωνεΐν, vi. 6 

Kpa^€t», iv. 6 

κρίμα (κρίμα), Τ. ΙΟ 

χα/Μΐ", iii. 19^ 

χύρ, h χαρί, iii 19 

X/MjOTOTiys {άγαθωσύνη), v. 22 

Damascenue (Johannes), commentary 

on St Paul, p. 230 
dative, uses of, ii. 19, v. 16, 25, vi. 

12, 16 . 
DidymuB of Alexandria, on St Peter at 

Antioch, p. 129 ; his conmientary on 

St Paul, p. 228 
DionysiuB of Corinth, p. 328 
dispersion, the, p. 286 
Dorotheus Tyrius, the pseudo-, p. 277 
Drynssmetum, p. 242 
dying and being buried with Christ, 

ii. 20 
δ€καΐΓ4ντ€, i. i8 
Se^cas δούναι, \αμβώ^€ΐν, ii. 9 
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9t& wiUi gen•, i. i ; 5(ά (^«r) W^rrevf, ii. 

i6; with accus., iv. 13 
διαθήκη, iii. 15 
doKtiPf tUdL Ti (rtf), ii. 6, yi. 3 ; ol SoiroCr- 

ret, ii. 2 
ΖυράβΛΛίί, iii. 5 
dwpecir, ii. 11 

Eastern Chnrchee, tegtimony respecUDg 
the Jameeee, p. 281 

Ebionites, different classes of, p. 305, 
309 sq. (paesim) 

Egyptians, Gospel of ; saying ascribed 
to our Lord, in, iii. 28 ; tradition re- 
specting gnosis in, p. 272 

Elchasai or Elxai, book of, p. 311 sq. ; 
see Hippolytus 

Elieser (Babbi), on the Samaritans, 
p. 289 

ellipsis, after Ϊρο, η. ρ ; with fi6vw, ii. το, 
yi. 12 ; with μή, ▼• I3 ; of the name of 
Grod, i. 6, 15, V. 8 

Ephraem Syros, his commentary on St 
Paul, p. 223; on Hagar, p. 191 

Epiphanius, on the Lord's brethren, 
p. 248 sq. (passim), 276 sq.; on the 
Naasarenes, p. 306 

Esdras, 4th book of, on Faith, p. 159 

Essene Ebionism, p. 310 sq. (passim) 

Ethiopian eunuch, conversion of, p. 290 

Eusebius of Caesarea, Syriac translation 
of, p. 272, 274, 319, 341 ; the passage 
H* E. ii. I commented on, p. 272 ; 
on the Lord's brethren, p. 274 ; cha- 
racter of his statements, p. 330 

Eusebius of Emesa, his commentary on 
St Paul, p. 37, 224 

Euthalius, his edition of St Paul, p. 226 

Euthymius Zigabenus, his commentary, 

p. «30 
evil eye, iii. i 

exodus, see chronology 

ihjf καΐ, καΐ iau^ L 8 

kavrov, v. 14 

iyKOKeip {ίκκ€ίΚ€Ϊή, vi. 9 

iyKOvreip, v. 7 

et ye, etxcp, iii. 4 

el μή {iap μή), i. 19, ii. 16 

el94ifai, see yuftaaKew 



€ΐΒω\6θυτα, p. 299 sq. 

e/t, Y. 10, Ti. 4 

έκ, Hid, with Tiffrem, ii. 16; ol έκ wi- 

orecut, iii. 7; ix KoiMat, i. 15 
εκκλησία, i. 22 
^K\ueff$<Ut yi. 10 
"Βλλι^ΐ', ii. 3 
ikrlSf y. 5 
ip έμοί, i. i6 
ipapxeffSai, iii 3 
ivdueaeai, iii. 27 
ipepyeiv, ii. 8, iii. 5, y. 6 
ipeffTiis, i. 4 
hi, iii. 28 
i^ayopdl^'eip, iii. 13 
irayyeUa, iii. 14 
ίτίδιατάσσ€σθαΛ, iii. 15 
iTLTe\€ia0uu, iii. 3 
iwlrporos, iv. 2 
iiTixopriyetPf iii 5 
ipi0da, y. 20 
^ρρέθη, iii. 16 

h-epos, oKKos, i. 6 ; d h-epm, yi 4 
#rt, i. 10, y. II 
etayyeXl^ceai, i. 9 
eifpovxos, p. 345 
tOrpwrdnrew, vi. 12 
thpeOrfpai, ii. 17 
^μ^ροΛ, p. 89 

Faith, words denoting, p. 152 sq.; not 
in the O. T., p. 153, 156 sq.; of Abra- 
ham, p. 156 sq.; Philo on, p. 157 sq., 
161 ; rabbinical teachers on, p. 1 59 sq., 
161: see James the Lord's brother 

fascination, iii. i 

fides, fidelis, fidentia, fiducia, p. 156 

first-bom, meaning of, p. 263 

Florus Magister, his commentary on St 
Paul, p. 231 

Francis (St) of Assisi, his stigmata, 
vi. 17 

fulness of time, iv. 4 

future tense, uses of, vi. 5, 16 

Grsezatodiastus, p. 243 

Galatse, the name, p. 2 sq. 

Galatia, geographical limits of, p. 6, 7, 

18 sq. ; mixed population of, p. 8 sq. ; 

Jews in, p. 9 sq., 25 sq.; Romans in, 
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p. 6 sq., 9 ; trade of, p. 10 ; fertility of, 
to. ; used of European Gaul, p. 3, 31 
Galatia, the people of, alien to ΑάΛ, p. i ; 
their origin, migrations, and early 
bistozy, p. 4 sq. (passim) ; .their lan- 
guage, p. 12, 241 sq. ; their three 
tribes, p. 7, 243; their national cha- 
racter, p. 12 sq.; their religion, p. 8, 
II, 16 sq., 21, 23, 30; mutilation 
among, p. 16, v. 12; witchcraft among, 
y. 20 ; were they Celts or Teutons 1 
p. 235 sq. (passim) ; supposed German 
affinities explained^ p. 244 sq. ; names 
among, p. 242 

Galatia, the Churches oi, their locality, 
p. 20 sq.; composition of, p. 26; St 
Paul's intercourse with, p. 21 sq. 
(passim), 41 ; Judaism in, p. 27 sq., 
352 sq. ; persecutions of, iii. 4 ; later 
history of, p. 31 sq.; heresies of, p. 
32 sq. ; martyrs of, p. 33 sq. 

Galatians, Epistle to the, date of, p. 36 
sq. (passim); St Paul's companions 
at the time, i. 2 ; object of, p. 31 ; 
style and features of, p. 43 sq., 63 sq., 
i. I, 6 ; its resemblance to 2 Cor., p. 
44 sq.; and to Rom., p. 45 sq.; genu- 
ineness of, p. 57 sq.; external testi- 
mony to, p. 58 sq. ; analysis of, p. 65 
sq.; postscript to, p. 65, vi. 11 ; com- 
mentaries on, p. 223 sq. (passim) ; its 
importance in modem controversy, p. 
68, 284 

Galli, Gallia, the nanies, p. 2 sq. 

Grauht : see Ceitse, Galat», Galli 

Gelasius (Pope), commentary falsely 
ascribed to, p. 299 

Gennadius, his commentary on St Paul, 
p. 227 

Gentile, the Gospel preached to, p. 288 
sq. (passim); emancipation and pro- 
gress of, p. 292 sq. (passim) 

Grermanopolie, p. 244 sq. 

Glossa Ordinaria, p. 232 

Gordium, p. 10, 20 

Gregory Nazianzen, on St Peter at An- 
tioch, p. 129 

Gregory Nyssen, on the Lord's bre- 
thren, p. 276 



guardianship, ancient laws respecting, 

iv. I 
gutturals interchanged in the Shemitic 

knguages, p. 194 
^evov, iv. 24 

yw4cK€iVf etbhaif iii. 7, iv. 9 
yvwfd^ ύμΐν, i. ii 
y ράμματα, vi« ii 
ypa^fi, iii. 8, 22 

Hadrian, his treatment of Jews and 
Christians, p. 304 sq. 

Hagar, meaning of, p. 90 sq.; places 
bearing the namcj p. 193 ; a syno- 
nyme for Sinai ?, p. 89, 193 sq., iv. 25 ; 
doubtful reading, p. 189 sq. 

Hagarenes, iv. 25, 29 

Harant, der Christliche Ulysses, p. 192 ; 
on Hagar, ib, 

Haymo, commentary on St Paul, p. 232 

Hebrews, Gospel of the ; account of our 
Lord appearing to James, p. 266 

Hegesippus, his sojourn in Bome, p. 318 ; 
ilot an Ebionite, p. 318 sq.; on the 
Lord's brethren, p. 268 sq. ; on James 
the Lord's brother, p. 348 sq. ; on 
heresies in the Church of Jerusalem, 

P• 3<*3. 3" 
Hellenists, their influence in the Church, 

p. 287 sq. 

Helvidius, on the Lord's brethren, p. 
248 sq. (passim), 276, 277 

Hennas, the Shepherd of ; its date, p. 99 ; 
its character and teaching, p. 324 sq.; 
use of the term 'apostle' in, p. 99 

Herod, persecution of, p. 123, 126 

Herveus Dolensis, commentary on St 
Paul, p. 232 

Hilary (Ambrosiaster), commentary on 
St Paul, p. 225, 228; on the Lord's 
brethren, p. 275 

Hilary of Poitiers, on the Gauls, p. 238 ; 
on the Lord's brethren-, p. 275 ; com- 
mentary wrongly ascribed to, p. 225 

Hippolytns on the Nicolaitans, p. 288 ; 
on the book of Elchasai, p. 311 sq., 
317, 327 ; St John illustrated from, 
p. 298 ; the pseudo-, concerning the 
Lord's brethren, p. 273 
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Jamee the Lord's brother, was he an 
apoBtle? i. 19, p. 95, 100, 255 aq. 
(paaeim); our Lord's appearance to 
him» p. 358 sq., 266 sq., 347 ; his po- 
sition, iL 9, p. 349 sq. (passim) ; his 
asceticism, p. 348 sq.; his relation 
to the Judaizers, p. 29, 396, 347, 35a 
sq. (passim) ; to St Peter and St John, 
P* 350 ; to S^ ΤλόΙ (faith and works), 
P• 161, 351, Y. 6; his death, p. 301, 
348 sq.; aoooont of him in the He- 
brew Grospel, p. 266 ; in the Clemen- 
tines, p. 268 ; among the Ophites, p. 
172 : see also Ajscents of Jamea 
James the son of Alpheeus, p. 349 sq. 

(passim) 
James the son of Mary, p. 250 sq. (pas- 
sim) ; why called 6 μικροί, p. 256, 276 
James the son of Zebedee, martyrdom 
of, p. 293 ; was he a cousin of our 
Lord ? p. 257 
Jason and Papiscus, Dialogue of, p. 150 

sq. : see Ariston 
idols, things sacrificed to, p. 299 sq.' 
Jerome, his commentary on the Gala- 
tians, p. 228 ; his dispute with Au- 
gustine, p. 129 sq. ; his Tisit to Gaul 
and Galatia, p. 237; his disingenu- 
ousness, p. 129, 270; his aUegoriang, 
p. 90 ; on the Galatian language, p. 
13» 339 > on Galatian heresies, p. 32 ; 
on the origin of the Galatian people, 
p. 237 sq.; on the Nazarenes,p. 306; 
on the Lord's brethren, p. 248 sq. 
(passim), 278; on the thorn in the 
flesh, p. 183, 185; commentary of 
Pelagius ascribed to him, p. 229 
Jerusalem, the fall of, p. 301 ; the early 
Church of, p. 285 sq. (passim); its 
waning influence, p. 292 sq. (passim) ; 
outbreak of heresies in, p. 303 sq.; 
reconstitution of, p. 304 sq.: see also 
Paul (St), c(dlection of alms ; the new, 
heavenly, Jerusalem, iy. 26 
Jewish names, exchanged for heathen, 

p. 260 sq. ; abbreviated, p. 261 
Ignatius, reeensions of hie Epistles, p. 
324; his testimony to the 
Church, ib. 



imperfect tense, iv. 20 

John (St), was he the Lord's cousin t 
p. 257 ; his position in the Church, 
P* 343 1 ^^ €ΐδω\6θυτα, p. 299 ; tradi- 
tions relating to, p. 344 sq. ; not 
claimed by Ebionites, p. 342 ; Gospel 
and Epistles of, p. 346; Apocalypse 

of, p. 343 

Joseph, a common name, p. 261 ; oc- 
currence in our Lord's genealogy, p. 
262 ; the same with Joses ? p. 261 

Joseph, the Virgin's husband, early 
death of, p. 263 

Josephus, on the death of St James, p. 
348 sq. ; the pseudo-, p. 301 

Joses, the son of Mary, p. 262 

Jovinianus, p. 277 

IrensBus,• on the Paschal C(mtroversy, 
p. 328 

Isaac, explained by Philo, p. 196 

Ishmael, meaning of, p. 196 ; rabbinical 
accounts of, iv. 29 

Israel (Israelite), force of, vi. 16; ex- 
plained by Philo, p. 196 

Judaizers, ii. i sq. (passim), 12, vi. 12, 
13, p. 17 sq•» 399 eq• (paesim), 305 sq. 
(pass™*)» 333 «1• (passim), 353 sq. 
(passim) 

Judas, the Apostle and the Lord's 
brother the same^?! p. 95, 251 sq. 
(passim) 

Judas, a name of Thomas, p. 257 

Julian and the Galatians, p. 33 sq. 

Juliopolis (Gordium)y p. 20 

Justin Martyr, not an Ebionite, p. 318; 
acquainted with St Paul's Epistles, 
iii. 10, 13, iv. 27, p. 60: Orat» ad 
OrcBC. wrongly ascribed to, p. 60 ; a 
fragment wrongly ascribed to, p. 270 

Justus, the name, p. 348 

tde {Ιδού) Srif i 20 ; tde or W^, v. 2 

*1βρο(Το\υμα, i 18 ; {*ΐ€ρουσα\ήμ), iv. 26 

iKoyos, p. 89 

&a, with indie, ii. 4, iv« 17; ΓΪΐφΜΐι 
with, ii. 9 ; repeated. iiL 14, Ir. 5 

loudat^eu', iL 14 

L•ιώaJkωs mfh aspirate, ii. 14. 

*ίΜδβύεσ•μ6ί, i. 13 

hTTopeiPf i. 18 
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LactaDtiue, on the Galatian people, p. 

238 
Xianfrano, commentary on St Paul, p. 

Law, the; St Panrs conception of, ii. 
19 eq., iii. 10 sq., 19, 24, iv. 5, 11, 30, 
Ti. 2. Oar Lord's teaching as regards, 
p. 286; zeal for and decline of, p. 300 
sq. (passim) ; relation of St Peter to, 
.P• 340, 350; of St ^ohn to, p. 344, 
350; of St James to, p. 347 sq., 350 
sq. : see Paul (St), and ρόμο$ 

leaven, a symbol, v. 9 

Leonnorius, p. 5, 244 sq. 

Lutarius, p. 5, 244 sq. 

Luther, on the Epistle to the Galatians, 
p. 18; on the Galatian people, p. 235 ; 
on the thorn in the flesh, p. 185 sq. ; 
his different language at different 
times, p. 334 

\iy€ip, \4y€i impersonal, iii. 16; \iy<u 
δέ, iv. I 

"Xoivos, difference of rd \otwop and rod 
XoiTod, vi. 17 

Marcion, the canon of; order of St 
Paul's Epistles in, p. 36; Galatians 
in, p. 59 ; omissions in his text, i. i, 
ui. 6 

Mary, different persons bearing the 
name, p. 250, 253 sq., 256 sq., 262, 
276, 280 

Mary, the Lord's mother ; her virginity, 
p. 263 ; commended to the keeping 
of St John, p. 264 

Melito, p. 345 

Moses, called a mediator, iii. 19 ; Reve- 
lation of, vi. 15 

Muratorian Canon, order of St Paul's 
Epistles in, p. 37 

μακαρίσμ65, iv. 15 

μΛρτύρομοΛ, v. 3 

μ€σίτψ, iii. 19 

μ€ταστρέφ€ΐν, i. 7 

μετατίθεσθαι^ i. 6 

μ^ with indie, iv. τ i 

μή yhoiTo, ii 17, vi. 14 

μψrωst construction with, ii. 2 

fUKpos (6), p. 256 



μνκτηρΙξ'€ίν, vL 7 
Nazarenes, p. 305 sq. 
neighbour, meaning of, v. 14 
Nervii, a Celtic people, p. 239 sq. 
Nicolas and the Nicolaitans, p. 288 
νήνϊοί, iv. I 

v6μos and ό vo/AOf, ii. 19, iv. 4, 5, 21, v. 
18, vi. 13 

(Ecumenius, Catena bearing his name, 

p. 230 
Old Testament, interpretation of types, 

m, in. 16 
Ophites, their use of Galatians, p. 61 ; 

reference to, in the Apocalypse, p. 

298; their use of the Gospel of the 

Egyptians, p. 272 
optative, not after final particles, ii. 2 
Origen, his commentaries on Galatians, 

p. 223 ; on St Peter at Antioch, p. 

129; on the Lord's brethren, p. 272 

sq.; on the Ebionites, p. 305, 317; 

misinterpretations of, iii. 19, v. 24 
and ω confused, vi. 12 
oUeLOSj vi. 10 
οΙκονόμο5, iv. 2 
δμω5^ iii. 1 5 
όνομάζ^εσθαί, p. 274 

όρθοτΓοδέΐν^ ii. 14 

δστίί, δ$, dietiDguished, iv. 24, 26, v. 19 

δτί with quotation», i. 23 

ούδέ...οϋτ€^ i. 12 

ουκέτι logical, iii. 18 

ου μ^ with fut. ind. , iv. 30 

ov vas for ούδ€ί$, ii. i6 

δφελον, V. 12 

ώί, ' while,' vi. 10 

Palestine, Churches of, 317 sq. 

Papias (of Hierapolis), does not refer 
to St Paul, p. 330; confuses (!) the* 
two Philips, p. 100;, distinguishes 
other disciples from the Apostles, p^ 
99 ; passage wrongly ascribed to, p. 
265 

Papias (the mediaeval), his Elementa- 
rium, p. 266 

Paschal controversy, p. 317 sq., 328 

Passalorhynchhce, p. 32 
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Paul (St) ; chronology of hie eariy Hfe, 
ii. I, p. 123; hie qualificatione and 
oonvenion, p. 492 ; date of his apo- 
stolic oommiflsion, i. 1, p. 98, 123; 
vint to Aralua, p> 87 sq. ; at Damas- 
cus, i. 17, 18, p. 89 ; first visit to 'Je- 
rusalem, p. 91 sq., i. 31, 23; first 
missionary journey, p. 293 sq. ; third 
visit to Jerusalem, ii. i sq. (passim), 
122 sq. (passim), 294 sq. ; conflict 
with St Peter at Antioch, ii. 11 sq., 
p. 127 sq., p. 337 sq.; preaching 
in Galatia, p. 22 sq. (passim), 41 ; 
sojourn at Ephesus, p. 38 ; history 
in the years 57, 58, p. 38 sq.; his 
personal appearance, p. 188 ; eye- 
sight, vi. II, p. 188; thorn in the 
flesh, p. 23, 183 sq. (passim), iv. 13 
sq. ; on the support of the ministry, 
yi. 6 ; on €ΐδω\6θυτα, p. 299 ; relation 
to the Apostles of the Circumcision, 

p. 57» 91 «1•» "5 «1•» «83 eq• (pas- 
sim), 332 sq. (passim), ii. i sq. (pas- 
sim), see James, Peter, John); rela- 
tions to his countrymen, p. 332 sq.; 
account of him in the Acts, p. 331 ; 
in the Test. xU Patr., p. 307 sq.; at- 
tacks of Judaizers on, i. 10, p. 27 sq. 
(see Judaizers, Clementine Homilies); 
his teaching compared with Fhilo, p. 
161, 196; with rabbinical writers, p. 
161 ; on the law (see Law) ; his use of 
metaphors, ii. 20, iv. 19, vi. 8 

Paul (St), Epistles of; order in differ- 
ent canons, p. 36 sq. ; four chronolo- 
gical groups of, p. 43 ; postscripts to, 
yi. 11; partial reception of, p. 330; 
questioned by modem critics, p. 331 

Pauli Prsedicatio, p. 337 

Pelagius, his commentary on St Paul, 
p. 229 ; on the Lord^s brethren, p. 279 

Pella, Church of, p. 301, 304 : see Ari- 
ston 

perfect, uses of, ii. 7, iii. 18, iv. 23, v. 14 

Peseinus, p. 6, 8, 10, 20, 21, 34, v. 12 

Peter (St), his vision, and its effects, ii. 
12, 14, p. 338; at Antioch, iL 11 sq., 
p. 127 sq., 337 sq.; at Borne, p. 322 
■q-i 335 ; liis character, p. 128, 339 



sq. ; how regarded by St Paul, p. 
335 ; how represented by the Cle- 
mentines, ii. II, 13, p. 311, 314 sq., 
336 sq. ; by Basiiidee, etc. p. 336 ; 
coupled with St Paul in early writers, 
p. 341 ; writings ascribed to, p. 337 

Peter St, ist Epistle of ; to whom writ- 
ten, p. 26 ; its character, etc., p. 340 ; 
its resemblance to St Paul, p. 339 

Peter, Gospel of; its docetism, p. 267; 
account of the Lord's brethren in, i&. 

Peter, Preaching of; tradition preserved 
by, p. 126; influence of a passage in, 
iv. 3 ; not Ebionite, p. 336 sq. 

Philip the deacon ; his work, p. 289 sq. ; 
confused with the Apostle, p. 100, 
272 

philology, advanced by Christian mis- 
sions, p. 238 

Philo, his doctrine of faith, p. 157 sq. ; 
allegory of Abraham, p. 158 sq.; of 
Hagar and Sarah, p. 195 sq. ; on the 
name of Hagar, p. 194; on those of 
Isaac and Ishmael, p. ιφ 

Photius, his commentary on St Paul, p. 
227 

Polycarp, the Epistle of, p. 59, 330, iv. 
26 ; at Bome, p. 328 

Polycrates (of Ephesus), his date and 
style, p. 344 ; traditions preserved by, 
P' 3^8* 344 sq. ; confuses the two 
Philips, p. 100 

Prausus, p. 242 

Primasius, liis commentaiy on St Paul, 
p. 230 

proselytes, different classes of, p. 286 

Protevangelium, on the Lord^s brethren, 
p. 267, 272 

ναθήμΛται ^νιθυμίαι, v. 24 

ναιδα'^ωγόί, iii. 24 

ναιδίσκη, iv. 22 

πα/)ά, diro, i. 12 

ναράδοσίί, i. 14 

ναρα\αμβάν€ΐ9, i I2 

ναρατηρ€Ϊν, iv. 10 

TaptlffOKTOs, ναρ€ΐσ€\θ€Ϊ¥, ii. 4 

vdaxfiVt iii* 4 

π^ίθω, i 10 ; νέτοιθα e/s (^iri), v. 10 

ΊΓ^ιρασμΜ^ iv. 14 
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ν€ίσμονή, V. 8 

Tepl, υπέρ, i. 4 

νερισσοτέρως, i. 14 

Ίτεριτέμνβσθ at, ol ττ€ρι•κμν6μ&ΐθΐ, vi. 13 

ν€ριτομή, ol ix ν^ρίτομψ, ii. 12 

νέταΚον, p. 345, 348 

τηστ€ύ€ΐν, constructions vith, ii. 16; 

7Γΐστ€ύ€σθαί rt, ii. 7 
νίστίί, i. 23, iii. 23, v* 22, p. 152 sq. 

(passim) 
VLffTOs, p. 154 sq. 
νΧηροΰν, V. 14 

τλΐ7/>ω/^α, τό ττ, του χρ6νου, iv. 4 
τοτ^, meaning, ii. 6; displaced, i. 13, 23 
νραϋτψ {νρα6τη$)^ v. 23 
νροτγράφ€ΐν, iii. I 
νροθεσμία, iv. 2 
irpoicaXetiT^cu, v. 26 
ΊτροΚαμβάνειν^ vi. i 
irpoj, ii. 14 

τροσαναΗθζσθαίί i. 16, ii. 6 
νρόσωνορ Χαμβάμειν, ii. 6 
vpoTcpoVy rd vp,i iv. 13 
vpdJTOroKos, p. 263 
φαρμάκια, v. 20 
φθον€Ϊν (with accus.), v. 26 
φθΟΡο$, ^vXoSy V. 21 
φθορά, vi. 8 
φορτίον^ βάροί, vi. 5 
φρζναναταμ^ vi. 3 

Eabanus Maorus, his commentary on 

St Paul, p. 232 
regeneration, vi. 15 
Bomans, Epistle to the ; when written, 

p. 40; resemblance to Galatians, p. 

45 sq• (passim); contrast to Galatiajis, 

P• 333 sq• 
Bome, Church of; early history, p. 321 

sq. ; succession of bishops, p. 319; 

recognition of St Peter and St Paul 

by, p. 341 

Bufinus, his translation of Eusebius, 
p. 318; of the Clementine Becogni- 
tions, p, 314, 316 

Salome, p. 257 

Samaritans, how regarded by the Jews, 
p. 289 ; conversion of, ib. 



Sarah (Sarai), meaning of the word, p. 

195; typifies Jerusalem, iv. 27: see 

also Hagar 
Scripture and scriptures, iii. 22 
Sedulius, his commentary an St Paul, 

p. 231 
Serapion, on the Gospel of Peter, p. 

267 
Seres, mythical character of, p. gii 
Seven, appointment of the, p. 287 
Seventy, the; called apostles, p. 100 
Severianus, his commentary on Gala- 
tians, p. 225 ; (?) on Hagar, p< 191 
Silas, an apostle (?), p. 96 
Simon or Symeon, different persons 

called, p. 252, 259; a common name, 

p. 261 sq. 
Sinai, St Paul at, p. 88; allegorical 

meaning οξ iv. 25 : see Hagar 
spirit and the Spirit, v: 5, 17 
stadium, St Paul's metaphor of the, ii. 

2, V. 7 
Stephen (St), influence and work of, p. 

288, 291 
Symeon, son of Clopas, p. 259 sq., 268 

sq. ; his martyrdom, p. 303 : see Simon 
Syriac translations ; of the Clementines, 

p. 314, 316; of Ignatius, p. 324; of 

Eusebius, see Eusebius 
σκάνδαλον, v. 1 1 
σκόλοψ, p. 184 sq. 
σττέρματα^ (plural), iii. 16^ 
στηκ€ΐν, v. i 
στίγματα, vi. I7 
στοιχεία, iv. 3 

στνΚοι, usage and accent, ii. 9 
«rvyyems, i. 14 
cvyK\d€Lv els {ύτό), iii. 22 
συν- superfluous (συνηΚικιώτψ), i. 14 
συνατάγεσθαι with dative, ii. 13 
σννιστάνειν^ ii. i8 
συνστοιχειν (-%ία), iv. 24, p. 226 

Tavium, p. 6, 8, 10, 20 

Tectosages (-gse), p. 6, 243 

Tertullian, charges against Marcion, p. 
121, 128; on the Lord's brethren, 
p. 248, 253, 270 sq. ; on St Paul's 
infirmity, p. 183; on Praxeas, p. 329 
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Testunento of Twelve Patriarohe, p. 

307 eq. 
Teutobodiaci, p. 144 sq. 
Theodore of MopeueetiA, his oommen- 

taij on St Paurs Epistles, p. 245 eq. ; 

error in the Greek text, p. 190; in 

the Latin translation, p. 226 ; on St 

Peter at Antiocfa, p. 131 ; on Hagar, 

p. 191, 193 
Theodoret, his commentary on St Paul's 

Epistles, p. 226 ; on St Peter at An- 

tioch, p. 131; on Hagar, p. 191, 193; 

on the Lord's brethren, p. 251, 280 
Theophylact, his commentary on St 

Paul's Epistles, p. 230; on the Lord's 

brethren, p. 249, 281 
Thomas (St), his name Judas, p. 257 
thorn in the flesh : see Paul (St) 
^motheus, circumcision of, ii 3; not 

an apostle, p. 96, 98 
Titus, mission of, ii. i ; circumcieion οξ 

etc. iL 3, p. 121 
Tolistobogii, p. 6, 243 
Tolosa, p. 243 

transcribers, fidelity of, ii. 12 
Treveri, the name how written, p. 239; 

were Celts, not Germans, p. 239 sq. ; 

later German settlement among, p. 

240 sq. 
Troomi, p. 6, 244 
ταράσσ€ΐν, i. 7, v. 10 



ταχ4ω$, p. 41, i. 6 
τ4κ¥α (viol) SeoVf iii. 26 
TCKpia, iv. 19 
rplxeivt 'see stadium 
θυμοί (plural), v. 20 

Versions, testimony respecting the Lord's 
brethren, p. 261, 268; Itala, p. 121 

Victor of Bome, p. 321, 328 

Victorinus the philosopher, his com- 
mentary on St Paul, p. 227 ; on the 
date of Galatians, p. 36 ; on the Lord's 
brethren, p. 275; he mistakes the 
Latin yersion, p. 90 

Victorinus PetaTionensis, on the Lord's 
brethren, p. 253, 274 

νΙο$€σίαι iv. 5 

viol θεού, iii. 26 

ντάρχα», ii. 14 

inripf reply i. 4 

virooT^XXetr, ii• 12 

Walafredns Strabo, his commentary, 

p. 33^ 
Western Services, testimony respecting 

the Jameses, p. 279 

Zealots, i. 14 
J^Xoj, V. 20, 21 
l;rjKovPf iv. 17 
fi7X«n}t, i. 14 
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PASSAGES COMMENTED ON. 



Gen. XV. 6, p. 157 eq. 

Gen. XV. 13, iii. 17. 

Gen. xxi. 9, 10, iv. 39, 30. 

Exod. xii. 40, iii 17. 

Deut. xxi. 33, p. 150 sq. 

Deut. xxvii. 36, UL lo. 

Deut. xxxiii. 3, iii. 19. 

Habak. ii. 4, p. 154, iii. 11. 

I Mace. viiL 3, p. 9. 

John xix. 35, p. 357, 259 eq. 

Acts ix. 30 — 36, p. 89. 

Acts XV. 39, p. 395 sq. 

Acts xvi. 6, p. 3o, 33. 

Acts xxviii. 31, p. 93. 

Bom. xvi. 7, p. 96. 

I Cor i. 13, p. 354. 

I Cor. ii. 9, p. 330. 

I Cor. viii. I — 1 3,) 

f p. 397. 

X. 14 — 33,) *^ ^' 

Ephes. ii. 30, ) 

iiis. 5 P•''• 

3 Tim. iv. 10, p. 3, 31. 

I Pet. i. I, p. 19, 36. 

Apoc. u. 34, p. 398. 
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